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Editor's Note 


Keynote Essay: 
Sam Fuller: Tabloid Artist 
By |. Hoberman 


SLAM 

Poel/pot dealer Ray Joshua goes from the war zone 
of Dodee City to the black hole of the D.C. Jail 

Vow he must decide—cop a plea or run free? 
Screenplay by Mare Levin, Bonz Malone, 

Sonja Sohn, Richard Stratton, Saul Williams 


Writing, Directing, Producing & 
Acting in Slam 
\ Talk with Mare Levin, Bonz Malone, Richard Stratton 


Writing & Acting in Slam 
A Talk with Saul Williams 
Writing & Acting in Slam 
A Talk with Sonja Sohn 


PICKUP ON SOUTH STREET 


1 pickpn whet play v all the aneles and a former 
prostitute plays some of ber own. A Fullerian 
love story, set in New Yorks lower depths 


Screenplay by Samuel Fuller 


The Man Who Lived His Stories 

A consideration of maverick writer/director 
Sam Fuller, one of the century's most influential 
filmmakers. Including interview excerpts and 
never-before-published pages and drawings 
from Fuller's World War II journals 


SHOCK CORRIDOR 


1 man feigns insanity and enters an asylum to 
solve a murder and win a Pulitzer. Trouble is, 
playing al madness can lead to—madness 


Screenplay by Samuel Fuller 


WEEDS 


leenave runaways stumble on unwanted celebrity: 
Winner of the Scenario/Writers Guild of America, East 
Foundation 1998 Student Screenplay Competition 


Screenplay by Alex Lewin 


This Issue’s Illustrators: 
Marshall Arisman, Russell Christian, Gerard DuBois, 
David Johnson 
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Mail slow, chow great today—dead rat in well with vino... 
MALY INVADED... . Zack as Set. who represents war so completely 
that he shows no remorse over dead comrades, steals food. 
ammo, smokes from the dead... RAIN RAIN RAIN! ..... Fitz 
haircutting. Rubs horseshit on Baldy’s head—use this for comedy 
sil. in “Steel Helmet”. . . Terrific shelling—forced to gallop into 
gully. 3 men wounded—itters all aft. no cover, 1 man sbell- 
shocked. ... Prep to move WHAT HORSESHIT! .... lunch under 
truck because Jerry dive-bombers ... Story “Johnny had a little 
lamb” Pigs. Chickens. Hills of manure in this bivouac. .. . 2 EM. 
killed. . . Sgt. Collura saves life of puppy—we baplize him 
“Eyedrop”.... Rommel panzers pass... . Over-run by tanks. 
RAIN! GOT THE SHITS BAD! Green, cocky troops blooded and 
return to kick hell out of Rommel... BULLSHIT SAYS WE'RE 
LEAVING SICILY SOON—WHEN? 

—From the war journals of Cpl. Samuel Fuller, 39532377, 16th 
Infantry Regiment, Ist U.S. Infantry Division, 1943 


The raw facts of historic battles reported with clear-eved precision, 
interspersed with story ideas in the snappy, breathless shorthand 
of a newsroom, punctuated with little explosions of Rain! 
Malaria attack! Shrapnel! Real scotch! Chow is shit! —reading 
the war journals of the late, great Sam Fuller gives one a glimpse 
into how he transformed the life he lived into the stories he had 
to tell, how he pounded them out with a pugilist’s urgency, as if 
in getting the story told, a battle was won. War, tabloid journal- 
ism, and pulp fiction were big influences on Fuller, and his films 
spin tales with the surety of a man who lived what he wrote 
about, told with the dynamism of good hard copy. 

Fuller wrote films from the late '30s to early ‘90s, and he wrote 
or co-wrote all the films he directed. Nearly half the films he direct- 
ed were independently produced; the rest were mostly “B” movies 
for major studios—small budgets, no big stars—and he was 
therefore left alone to pursue the iconoclastic vision of an indepen- 
dent within the studio system. He championed the stories of what 
he called “gutter people,” many of his protagonists being 
sociopaths. His films were always strongly sociopolitical, his end- 
ings often tragic. To tell these tales, he developed a freewheeling 
Visual language that challenged and subverted existing film gram- 
mar—spectacularly long, choreographed traveling shots, abrupt 
cuts, extreme close-ups—all in the service of storytelling, His films 
were usually ignored and misunderstood in their time, the most 
prominent example being White Dog (1982), clearly an anti-racist 
film that was suppressed by those who had never seen it yet labeled 
it racist. (Fuller's response to the controversy was to interview his 
star, the white dog himself, about racism; see page 98.) 

Hollywood never gave Fuller an Oscar, but he was revered by 
his peers, and eventually his “B” director status leaped to that of 
beloved cult hero auteur. For Sam Fuller's farewell tribute after 
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his death in 1997, Martin Scorsese wrote, “Sam Fuller's films 
were among the most intense, the most daring and the most 
morally direct ever made by anyone anywhere . . . their power is 
the power of film itself: if you respond to Sam's movies, you 
understand cinema.” 

A decade ago, | had the honor of meeting Fuller ata theater 
screening of 7he Big Red One. Mter the film, he regaled the audi- 
ence with stories, and every question asked of him—no matter 
how stupid—he answered in the spirit of a teacher, When one 
young screenwriter inquired, “How do you tell if a script is any 
good?” Fuller retorted, “If you get a hard-on reading the first 
page!” Like all great Fuller quotes, it was repeated many times in 
different settings. But he believed it, and like a good headline, 
every one of Fuller's films opens provokingly—a river of horses, 
led by a whip-cracking, cowgirl falale opens Forty Guns: a 
woman beating the crap out of a man is the first image of Naked 
Aiss; and when a seemingly abandoned, bullet-pierced helmet 
rises at the start of Sve! Helmet, we are confronted by the dead- 
alive eyes of the soldier who wears it, and we see the war he’s seen 
by what it did to those narrowed eves. 

In this issue, Scerario presents a two-fisted tribute to the 
maverick director by publishing, for the first time, Fuller's 
screenplays of Pickup on South Street and Shock Corridor, a 
1953 noirish classic and a 1963 tabloid masterpiece, along with 
a keynote essay by J. Hoberman, and pages from Fuller's war 
journals, his drawings, cartoons, and excerpted interviews 
(pages 85-99). This special tribute would not have been possible 
without the unstinting assistance of Christa Lang Fuller. 

Slam is a film Fuller would have enjoyed. Winner of both the 
Grand Jury Prize at Sundance in 1998 and the Camera d'Or at 
Cannes the same year, Slam, like a Fuller war film, was created 
by people who in some way first lived the life they were filming, 
The gritty, lyrical screenplay for Slam follows the journey of a 
talented young black man as he is busted and jailed, and finally 
discovers that what will save him is his ability to articulate his 
rage in poetry. The story was workshopped first with what the 
five writers call “the living script,” then improvised in real loca- 
tions on the D.C. streets and with real prisoners in the D.C. Jail, a 
method they've dubbed drama vérité. The interviews with the 
writers—Mare Levin, Bonz Malone, Sonja Sohn, Richard Stratton, 
and Saul Williams—illuminate the truly unique way in which 
this powerful film was constructed. 

In this issue we also publish Weeds, the winner of the Student 
Screenplay Competition. This undergraduate student script was 
selected by a distinguished jury of Writers Guild of America 
members. Lastly, Scenario bids farewell to Jeffrey Altshuler, who 
helped launch the magazine and has left to go into film produc- 
tion. We welcome our new managing director, Ted Lambert, who 
comes to us from Filmmaker magazine. —Annie Nocenti 


KEYNOTE ESSAY 


am Fuller: 
Tabloid 


Artist 


By J. Hoberman 
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Samuel Fuller, the most dynamic and authentically under- 
ground Hollywood movie-maker of his generation, raised 
tabloid sensationalism to something that resembled art. Over the 
course of his 40-year career, Fuller directed a total of 23, mainly 
low-budget, mostly action, films. He scripted or co-scripted all of 
them and produced nearly half, opting at every opportunity for 
creative freedom over commercial success. From the standpoint 
of artistic license, Fuller was our Ingmar Bergman—an inspira- 
tion to the directors of the French nouvelle vague, the German 
neue kino, and the American independent movement. 

Although an inventive and accomplished filmmaker, justly 
famous for his use of extreme close-ups and choreographed 
action sequences, Fuller thought of himself primarily as a 
writer: “I direct mainly because I don’t want any other banana- 
head to spoil what I've written.” He had been a teenage crime 
reporter for the notorious New York Graphic and no cineaste 
has ever been more devoted to journalism. Fuller always went 
for the scoop. The movies he called great yarns and front-page 
material addressed issues of racism and national identity, war 
and corruption, with an iconic, mind-boggling bluntness. 

Fuller thrived on brutal ironies and ate contradictions for 
breakfast. He was obsessed with America and saw it scummy-side 
up. His films typically used neurotic loners and loud-mouthed 
lumpen proletarians to test society's official pieties (freedom, 
democracy, integration). He pushed situations to their limits. We 
lost a lot when Fuller's Hollywood career stalled for some 15 
years after 7he Naked Kiss (1964). Sam was just hitting his 
stride—making an exposé in which a hooker goes straight and 
moves to an all-American town only to discover the goody-goody 
millionaire who romances her is a child molester. Indeed, the 
controversy and misunderstanding that surrounded Fuller's 
final studio film, the ferociously anti-racist Whife Dog (1982), 
demonstrates that he never lost his ability to confront and trou- 
ble audiences. 

Pickup on South Street, made a dozen years before The 
Naked Kiss, is a Fullerian love story, as well as the acme of his 
skid-row lyricism. The major characters are all unregenerate 
lowlifes—a pickpocket, a professional stool pigeon, and a tem- 
porarily-reformed prostitute. Confining itself largely to moody 
reconstructions of the crime reporter's beat, the movie takes 
place half in the New York City subway or beneath the Brooklyn 
Bridge with the rest mostly unfolding in police stations, Bowery 
flophouses, and all-night Chinese noodle joints. 

Fuller's love letter to New York, Pickup’s script makes know- 
ing references to the Pickpocket Squad Room on Broome Street 
across from the old Police Headquarters; it resonates with urban 
detail and is rich in underworld slang. “That muffin you grifted, 
she’s OK—stuck her chin way out for you,” Thelma Ritter’s 
stool pigeon tells the cannon (pickpocket) played by Richard 
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professor of cinema at Cooper Union. He is a regular contributor to Att 
Forum, and the author of several books, including Bridge of Light: Yid- 
dish Film Between Two Worlds and The Red Atlantis: Communist Culture 
in the Absence of Communism (7emple University Press). 


Widmark. That none of the movie was actually shot in New 
~ York—Puller used a mix of detailed studio reconstructions and 
_ well-selected parts of downtown Los Angeles—gives Pickup an 
additional hallucinated poignance, enlivened by the director's 
- zest for orchestrated mayhem. “I liked the idea of Widmark 
pulling [Richard] Kiley down [stairs] by the ankles,” he said of 
~ the fight in a near-perfect replica of a specific Lower East Side 
_ subway station that provides Pickup’s action climax. “The 
_ heavy’s chin hits every step. Dat-dat-dat-dat: It’s musical.” 
Its musical and it was timely as well. Pickup on South Street 
__ opens in a packed and sweltering subway car, with a brilliant, 
_ wordless 37-shot montage of surveillance, theft, and sexual ten- 
sion: Watched by a pair of incredulous FBI agents, Skip McCoy 
_ (Widmark) deftly grifts the wallet from the daydreaming, some- 
~ what trashy young woman they have been tailing. Candy (Jean 
_ Peters) is not only Skip’s mark but, as recruited by her boyfriend 

~ Joey (Kiley), the unwitting courier for a communist spy ring. 
Apickpocket has come into possession of American nuclear 
secrets. Pickup on South Street-—which appeared at the end of 
Hollywood's six-year-long “red menace” cycle—pushes 
McCarthy-style anti-communism to the far side of self-parody. 
_ America will be protected by its outcasts, who act from a person- 
al necessity that is pointedly apatriotic. “Are you waving the flag 
at me?” Skip snarls in response to an FBI agent's platitudinous 
speech and not-so-veiled threat: “If you refuse to cooperate, 
you'll be as guilty as the spies that gave Stalin the A-bomb.” 

Pickup on South Street was Fuller's second effort for Fox studio 
boss Darryl E Zanuck and it was very much Zanuck’s kind of film. 
A onetime boy wonder, the mogul had supervised Liffle Caesar 
and Public Enemy, effectively launching the gangster cycle—as 
well as other fast-paced, slangy, urban-set topical movies—at 
Warner Brothers in the early ’30s. Zanuck later oversaw John 

Ford's production of 7he Grapes of Wrath in 1940, made Holly- 
__wood’s first attack on anti-Semitism, Gentlemen's Agreement, 
and, always interested in current material, reaped considerable 
publicity for producing Hollywood's first Cold War anti-communist 
thriller, 7he /ron Curtain, released in May 1948. 

Fuller and Zanuck were in some ways kindred spirits. Richard 
Widmark told writer Lee Server that the two had been “very 
close” at the time of Pickup on South Street: 

Zanuck liked [Fuller's] approach—as long as the pictures 
did well—and they were aligned intellectually. They were 
very much alike in personality. | remember, Zanuck always 

__ smoked about a foot-long cigar, and so did Sam, and Sam 
says, Tve got to have a bigger cigar than Zanuck,’ and so he 
got cigars that were about two inches longer:' 

According to Fuller, the story by Dwight Taylor that provided the 
basis for Pickup was a courtroom drama about a female attorney 
who fell in love with a criminal. After Fox bought it, Fuller pro- 
posed changing, first, the movie's milieu and, then, its premise. 

IT wanted to do a story set among the real criminal class. I 
like them. When my wife and I got to Paris, our first day on 
the subway, she got her purse picked, by the second stop. She 
said, “How did he do it?” I said, “Whaddaya mean—it’s an 
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Server, Lee. Sam Fuller: Film Is a Battleground. McFarland & Co., Inc.: Jeffer- 
son, NC. 1994. Pg. 111. 


art!” So this was my hero—a cannon [pickpocket]. And 1 
wrote the girl character—she’s not sexy enough to be a hook- 
er, not smart enough to be a housewife. And we had a big 
spy case with [Karl] Fuchs, and I wrote that into it. And 
Zanuck said, “What kind of characters have you got here? 
You've gotta have a ‘nice’ boy and girl subplot in this thing.” 
But | didn't change it? 

Zanuck’s original instructions were to write the movie's 
female lead for Fox contract starlet Marilyn Monroe. But, just 
before rehearsals were to begin in September 1952, the studio 
boss telephoned Fuller from France and told him to delay the 
picture until Monroe had finished Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
(which would not roll until November). Fuller himself had 
another commitment and couldn't wait, substituting Peters, 
another Fox contract player, for Monroe in the role of Candy. 

Originally called “Blaze of Glory” (although Fuller main- 
tained that his preferred title would have been simply “Pickpock- 
et”), Pickup on South Street was thus written and shot during 
the summer and fall of 1952, in the midst of a presidential cam- 
paign dominated in large measure by Senator Joseph McCarthy's 
charges that the Democrats were responsible for “twenty years of 
treason.” While the 1952 John Wayne vehicle Big Jim McLain, in 
which the Duke plays a two-fisted HUAC investigator who busts 
up a communist plot to take over Hawaii, was a straightforward 
glorification of the McCarthyite worldview, Pickup would prove 
more subtle in evoking a particular psychological climate. 

The conservative French political philosopher Jacques Ellul 
would note that McCarthyism “expresses, and at the same time 
exploits a deep current in American opinion against all that is ‘un- 
American’.” McCarthyism, Ellul wrote in his book Propaganda: 

deals less with opinions than with a way of life. . . . This 
leads to the association of alcoholism and homosexuality with 
Communism in the literature on un-American activities, and 
to the rules, promulgated in 1952, which established the poor 
security risk. ... No reason for this identification existed other 
than the Communist is abnormal because he fails to accept 
the normal—that is, the American—way of life. 

And so it is for the principals of Pickup on South Street. 
Candy’s feelings are genuinely hurt when Skip calls her a “com- 
mie.” Moe's antipathy towards communists is even more reflexive: 
“Commies, wadda | know about commies?,” she wails when con- 
fronted by Joey. “I only know I don’t like em.” It should be noted 
that Moe has an equally automatic aversion to the FBI: “Who's the 
creep?” she asks detective Tiger when she spots an agent in his 
office. “He looks like a second-story cat thief.” 

Not at all a B picture, Pickup on South Street had its New 
York premiere at the Roxy—complete with floor show—on 
June 17, 1953, just two days before the electrocution of the 
atomic spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg (to whom Skip is tacitly 
compared, if he fails to cooperate). 7he New York Times was 
impressed mainly by the movie's underworld milieu and 
“brutish,” “sadistic” mayhem: “It looks very much as though 
someone is trying to out-bulldoze Mickey Spillane in Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s Pickup on South Street,” critic Bosley Crowther 

Continued on page 190 
Server, pg. 33. 
Sellul, Jacques. Propaganda: The Formation of Men's Attitudes. Knopf: NY. 1965. 


SLAM 


Screenplay by 
MARC LEVIN 
BONZ MALONE 
SONJA SOHN 
RICHARD STRATTON 
SAUL WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by MARSHALL ARISMAN 


FADE IN: 

EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. - WIDE SHOT - SUMMER 
DAY - MUSIC: DJ SPOOKY’S “GALACTIC FUNK" 

HOLD on the Capitol. PAN LEFT to the Washington 
Monument, then DOWN, past coils of concertina wire 
and prison gates, to reveal 


EXT. YARD - D.C. JAIL 
Filled with prisoners hanging out, working out on weight 
machines. 


CREDITS roll over a D.C. MONTAGE: 


RAY JOSHUA, young, black, lanky, walks down a busy 
Washington, D.C. street with Capitol in background. 


PRISONERS in shackles. 

Jail yard filled with PRISONERS. 

PEOPLE in D.C. pound the pavement. 

Ray plays basketball with BOYS in the ‘hood. 
Ray makes a drug deal. 

BIG MIKE and his CREW shoot craps. 

Ray writes in his journal. 

PRISONERS walk down jailhouse corridors. 
Prison cell doors SLAM shut. 


END CREDITS. 


TITLE FADES UP as Ray, walking through projects in D.C. 
(Dodge City), is flocked by a group of YOUNG KIDS. It's 
clear Ray is their hero. He gives them high-fives, plays 
with them as they walk along the sidewalk. 


RAY (As music FADES OUT: playing with the kids) Can't 
nobody get me, can’t nobody get me. (Falls into stride) Can't 
nobody get me. 


EXT. DODGE CITY - DAY 
Ice cream truck pulls into the projects, its bell ringing like 
a burglar alarm. 


KIDS swarm around the truck, Ray in the middle of them. 


RAY (Counting hands) One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight... (70 the vendor) Okay, thirteen chocolate 


KID (Shouting in the background) \ want chocolate! 
RAY You gonna get yours, everybody gonna get theirs. 
KID | want chocolate! 

RAY (Hands out the ice cream) Ml right, there you go. 


EXT. DODGE CITY - DAY 
Ray's hanging out on the stoop with KIDS. 


KID #1 You got a rhyme or something? 


RAY (/iitates him) | got a rhyme or something? (Breaks 
into verse) 

I kick rhymes autom-atic 

Addicted to change like leaves 

My black is gold like bees 

So sting Ray on a sunny day 

While the little kids sit out and play—or converse. 

Getting ready for the ice cream truck— 


He fumbles the rhyme. The kids crack up. 

RAY (70 Little Troy) You wrote something? 
LITTLE TROY No, | just know a little something. 
RAY What you got? 


LITTLE TROY (7in7ic/) | got a little something. 
My name is Little Troy 
And I’m known as a big boy. 
(A moment) | gotta put some more at the end, though. 


RAY (Quietly) Vl help you with it, if you want. 

EXT. DODGE CITY - LATER 

Ray comes around the back of a building with CUZ. 
RAY So yo, what's up with Keisha? 

CUZ Yo, chick is bugging. She keeps hitting me. 

Ray cracks up. 


CUZ Look, | need something to get my head right, you 
know what I'm saying. Share some blessings with me? 


RAY Yeah, | got you. (Reaches into his pocket) Medicine 
for you. 


CUZ Please. Please. 

RAY (Hands him the weed) This is my prescription. 

CUZ (Hands Ray the cash) Ah, that’s what I'm talking. 
This is that Maui-Waui, right? 

RAY This is the truth. So help you God. 


CUZ So after smoking this, I'll understand some of that shit 
you be talking about in your rhymes, right? 


RAY (Laughs) Probably not. 


They shake hands, embrace, say good-bye. Cuz walks away; 
Ray holds back a minute, waiting for the coast to clear. 


EXT. DODGE CITY - LATER 

Under a shady tree, amidst debris and old furniture, BIG 
MIKE sits on his throne holding court, his CREW huddled 
around him in heated conference, everyone talking at 
once. 


BIG MIKE |ook! Hold up, though. Ain't nobody coming up 
in Dodge City like that, man, know what I'm saying? 


CREW MEMBER If | have to go through there, somebody 
gonna be like Biggie and Tupac. 


MIKE Look, man, you handle your business, don’t let your 
business handle you, you know what I'm saying? 


They start shooting craps. 
Ray approaches the craps game. 
RAY What up, ya'll. 


They greet him, shake hands, embrace. 


SERIES OF SHOTS of the craps game. 

Money changes hands. 

Ray rolls dice. 

TIME CUT TO: 

The craps game still in session, Ray approaches Big Mike, 
leans down to him. They shake hands. 

RAY (Shakes his hand) What up, man? 

MIKE Hey, what's up? 

RAY What's going on? 


MIKE Yo, | got some good things I'm trying to invest in, you 
know. 


RAY | hear you. 

MIKE We gonna make it big, 

RAY That's it. You know I’m writing every day. 

MIKE Every day. You gotta give me that, man, ‘cause I'm 
going with you on that, you know what I'm saying? 

RAY So you gonna start the label? 


MIKE Yeah, | want you to do that record label, ‘cause I got 
the money invested in it. 


RAY (Smiles) Night. 


MIKE | got the money invested in it. (A moment) | want 
you to do me a favor. 


RAY What's that? 


MIKE | got this new chick, right. | want you to give me a lit- 
tle good shit to tell her, you know, some slick shit to say to 
her, you know what I'm saying? 


Ray laughs. 


MIKE I'm serious, man, | ain't bullshitting. You got to do 
that for me, man. 


RAY You gonna get me to write poems and shit? 


MIKE Man, look, | don’t want to read the junk, I just want 
to remember something. 


RAY | think if I write it, you better read that shit. 


MIKE | don’t want you writing no heavy poems and shit. | 
ain't gonna be sittin’ there singing to the bitch, I ain't no R. 
Kelly or nobody, you know what I’m saying? I want you to sit 
there and give me a little something. 


RAY Aight. 
MIKE It's like that. You my man. Look out for me. 


RAY | got you. (7hey shake hands) Yo, 'm running low. 
You look out for me? 


MIKE Yeah, | got that, I'll look out for you. But look, come 
back later on. Meet me at Dodge City around 10:30, and I 
got you. 


RAY Aight. And | got you then, too. 


They shake hands and Ray gets up to leave. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. DODGE CITY - DUSK - MUSIC MONTAGE #1 

Ray stands on a hill in the projects writing in his journal 
as behind him the sun begins to set. Intercut shots of 
Ray writing with DREAMY IMAGES of young women and 
men hangin’ in the ‘hood. The images are of different 
texture, like a video playing in his head. 


Ray walks further up the hill, looks out over the sprawling 
capital city under an orange horizon. He continues to 
write. 


More IMAGES: women in the ‘hood. 


The CAMERA takes in the wide expanse of Washington, 
D.C. from Ray's vantage point. Lights shimmer on and 
around Capitol Hill as dusk turns into night. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. UNDERCOVER COP CAR (MOVING) - NIGHT 

Two UNDERCOVER COPS, heavyset, graying, veterans, 
cruise the ‘hood. 


COP #1 It’s gonna be a hot one tonight, boy. | can feel 
it, man. 


COP #2 I'm getting too old for this shit, man. 


EXT. UNDERCOVER COP CAR - NIGHT - SAME TIME 
Car makes a turn. 


INT. UNDERCOVER COP CAR (MOVING) - SAME TIME 
Cops continue their patrol. 


COP #2 Tell them to get some additional units, because 
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they've been acting kind of silly, you know what | mean? 
These young boys, you know, that rap music they got is driv- 
ing them crazy. 


EXT. DODGE CITY - NIGHT - SAME TIME 
Ray walks through the dark streets on his way to meet 
Mike. 


POLICE DISPATCHER (0.8.) (/rom the police radio) 
Come in, EC-1. 

COP #2 0.8.) (Into police radio) Let all units know to be 
heads up. 


INT. UNDERCOVER COP CAR (MOVING) — NIGHT 


COP #1 You remember that song, “What's Your Name?” 
COP #2 Oh, yeah, yeah. 

COP #1 Remember that one? 

COP #2 Yeah, yeah. Hit it. 

They break into SONG. 

COPS (Singing) “What's your name? Is it... 7” 
They mess up the lyrics and stop singing. 

COP #1 You remember the song, man? 

COP #2 No, | remember. 

COP #1 It, “I have seen you before,” goddamn it. 
COP #2 So how does it go? 


COP #1 “What's your name/I have seen you before/I walk 
you to your door...” 


COP #2 All right. 


COP #41 Jesus Christ, man, you talking about you know the 
damn song. 


COP #2 (Finally) All right, hit it. 
They start SINGING again. 


EXT. DODGE CITY - NIGHT - SAME TIME 
The SONG continues on the TRACK as Ray walks. 


COPS (/0.5.) (Singing) “What's your name? I have seen 
you before... .” 


INT. UNDERCOVER COP CAR (MOVING) - NIGHT 


COPS (Singing)... “What's your name? May I walk to you 
to your door...” 


EXT. DODGE CITY - NIGHT - SAME TIME 
CLOSE ON: Ray walking. 


COPS (0..5.) (Singing) * ... Its so hard to find a person- 
ality with charms like yours for me, ooh-ee . . .” 


On the SOUNDTRACK, the SONG segues into RAP 
MUSIC (BUSTA RHYMES’ “TURN IT UP”) as Ray walks by. 


EXT. DODGE CITY - WIDE SHOT - PROJECTS 
It's a hot night in Dodge City. Crowds of people, mostly 
kids and teenagers, sit around the stoop and parking lot. 
Ray arrives at the scene, approaches Big Mike. 


RAY What up, nigga. 

MIKE What up. 

CLOSE ON: 

Big Mike hands Ray a bag of weed. 
MIKE Here you go. Be careful with that. 
RAY Aight. 


MIKE Everything all right? Look, | want you do what I asked 
you to. 


RAY | got you. This is what you're going to say. You massage 
the universe's spine/The way you twirl through time/And 
leave shadows on the sun. 

Mike laughs. 

MIKE You are a bad motherfucka, man. 

RAY You like that? 

MIKE Yeah, man. Give that to me again. 

RAY You massage the universe's spine/The way you twirl 
through time/And leave shadows on the sun. 

MIKE (Laughs) That's all right, though. 

GUN SHOT RINGS OUT, Mike goes down. KIDS SCREAM 
and scatter. MUSIC UP. 

Ray stands suddenly alone, Mike on the ground next to 
him, bleeding from the head. Blood pools on the asphalt 
al Rays feet. Ray bends down, reaches out to Mike just as 
the undercover cop car SCREECHES into the parking lot. 
Ray bolts; the cops chase him up the hill as more COP 
CARS arrive. 


Ray darts out from a clump of brush, runs along a white 


fence with the undercover cop in hot pursuit. 


Ray slows to try to vault the fence. The cops grab him. 
cuff him. 

Cops escort Ray back to the chaos of the parking lot: a 
crowd presses to see the body. cops try to hold them back. 


INT. UNDERCOVER COP CAR (MOVING) - NIGHT - 
LATER 
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The SIREN is on as the cops take off with Ray. 


EXT. COP CAR 
They race through the streets. 


RAY (0.S.) I didn’t do anything, It’s just weed. 


COP #2 (().S.) It’s just weed”! It’s illegal weed, man. What 
makes you think you can use drugs in our city? 


INT. COP CAR (MOVING) - SAME TIME 


COP #1 (Holding onto Ray in the back seat) What's your 
name, man? What's your name? 


RAY Raymond Joshua. 
COP #1 Raymond what? 
RAY Raymond Joshua. 


EXT. COP CAR (MOVING) - SAME TIME 
COP #2 0.8.) Buddy, let me tell you, you're in deep shit. 


EXT. POLICE STATION — NIGHT 
The cops lead Ray into the station. 


INT. POLICE STATION - BULLPEN 
Ray, handcuffed and shackled, sits on a hard steel bench, 
stares out into space. Busted. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. COURTHOUSE - DAY - ESTABLISHING SHOT 
PAN front of courthouse as: 


COURT CLERK (0.8.) (POUNDS his gavel) Matter before 
the court, number 47 on the lock-up, United States versus 
Raymond Joshua. 


INT. COURTROOM - DAY - SAME TIME 
The JUDGE is on the bench. PROSECUTOR is at lectern 
addressing the Court. Ray stands beside the prosecutor. 


PROSECUTOR (1) pical blue suit, smug) Your Honor, 
the defendant was apprehended fleeing the scene of a shoot- 
ing. Aman was shot in the head during a drug transaction in 
which this man was involved. 


JUDGE My God, what a way to start a Monday morning. 
Here you have the Congress taking a lot of power from the 
city council and the office of mayor, and the board of educa- 
tion and the people of Washington . . . and then we have Mr. 
Joshua. Without getting into whether you're guilty or not, | 
just know that these drugs are killing our communities. Mr. 
Prosecutor, what's the government's position on bail? 


PROSECUTOR The government feels that this defendant 


poses a substantial risk of flight, Your Honor. He was appre- 
hended fleeing the scene of a shooting. We would like to see 
the bond set in the amount of ten thousand dollars surety. 


Ray gives the prosecutor a look of cool disdain. 
JUDGE This court will enter a plea of not guilty on behalf 


of Mr. Joshua, and the proceeding’s adjourned until Monday 
morning at 11 o'clock. Thank you, gentlemen. 


PROSECUTOR Thank you, Your Honor. 


Prosecutor returns Ray's look. 


EXT. POLICE STATION - DAY - MUSIC UP 

Ray stands in line with other PRISONERS, all in shackles 
and handcuffs. The men are loaded into a Department of 
Corrections van. 


INT. D.O.C. VAN - DAY 

Ray sits next to a young Asian-American man, JIMMY 
HUANG. The van doors slam shut behind them. Two 
CORRECTIONAL OFFICERS sit in the front seat. 


JIMMY HUANG /$/o1//s) Turn on the fucking air-condi- 


tioner! A.C., motherfucker! Give me some fucking A.C.! 
C.O. #1 Shut the fuck up! 


JIMMY HUANG \\y name is fucking Jimmy Huang! Get 
me the fuck off this van! Hey! You! Up there in the front! I 
shouldn't fucking be in this van, man. You know who my dad 
is? Shit! It's hot in this fucking van! 


RAY (70 Huang; calm) You scared? 
JIMMY HUANG (G/ares a/ him) Shut the fuck up. 


MUSIC comes up as Ray gazes out the window, lost in 
thought. The van makes its way through the city, monu- 
ments shimmering in the window behind Ray like alien 
monoliths. 


Jimmy Huangs restless, sweating, mumbling to himself. 


Ray, beside him, starts to rap. 

RAY (Quietly, to himself) Thinking of a master plan. It 
ain't nothing but sweat inside my hands, so I dig into my 
pockets— 

JIMMY HUANG (0777 / sfanid it anymore) There's an 


emcee in the van! There's an emcee in the van! Great! Another 
black rapper! 


Ray stops, stares at him, starts his rap again. 


RAY Thinking of the master plan. So I walk up the street, 
whistling this, feeling out of place ‘cause man do | miss, a 
pen a paper, a stereo, a table .. . 


JIMMY HUANG (Over Rays rapping; starts quielly. 
grows louder) Would you shut the fuck up, would you shut 


the fuck up, would you shut the fuck up would you shut the 
fuck up would you shut the fuck up would you shut the fuck 


up...! 

The two go at it, face to face. Ray refuses to stop. 

JIMMY HUANG (/7741//): fo the van at large) Would 
you get this guy to shut up! 


EXT. D.C. JAIL - DAY - LATER - MUSIC UP 
The van arrives. There's the guard tower. Gates open. 
Van pulls in. Gates closing. 


INT. VAN - SAME TIME - MUSIC DOWN 
CLOSE ON: Jimmy Huang and Ray. 


JIMMY HUANG 1'( like to find out who's gonna keep 
this little thing quiet . .. Shake his hand and say shank you. 
Damn! I miss Italy. (7zerns fo Ray) Do you miss Italy? 


Ray thinks about it. Appraises Huang. 

RAY You ever listen to Wu Tang? 

EXT. VAN - LATER - MUSIC UP 

Prisoners are herded out of the van and up the stairs 


into jail. Climbing the stairs, Jimmy Huang spits on a C.O. 
(Correctional Officer). 


SHOTS of shackled feet, piles of shackles. 
CLOSE ON: Ray as he enters. 


EXT. JAIL - LATE AFTERNOON/EVENING - TIME 
TRANSITION - MUSIC CONTINUES 

A sudden, almost eerie wind storm blows through the 
trees outside the jail. 


SHOTS of the jail with the sky changing color behind it. 
INT. JAIL - INTAKE 


The CLATTER of GATES and cacophony of VOICES. Ray 
and the others file into a bullpen. 


INT. BULLPEN - LATER 

Ray greets PREZ, full face, wire-frame glasses, with the 
handshake. They know each other from the neighbor- 
hood. 


RAY What up, Prez? 

PREZ What's up? 

RAY You heard about Mike? 

PREZ Yeali, | heard about it. So what happened? 
RAY | don't even know. I can't call it. 


PREZ You know, the word in here is, watch your back. 


INT. BULLPEN ~ LATER 

Ray's on the bench, head buried, waiting it out. Jimmy 
Huang, drenched in sweat now, approaches a group of 
PRISONERS in the corner. 


Ray begins POUNDING A BEAT on the bench, trying to 
deal with the time. 


In the corner, Jimmy Huang is pressing his luck with the 
prisoners. 


PRISONER #1 Yo, what's wrong with you? 

JIMMY HUANG /£y//ocdes) What's wrong with me?! 
What's wrong with me?! I shouldn't even be in this fucking 
jail, man! I don’t want to be in here. | shouldn't be in here 
with you motherfuckers! Get the fuck away from me? I should 
get the fuck away from you?! Fuck you, motherfuckers . . . ! 
Ray regards the scene. 

PRISONER #2 (07 /oilet) Hey man, ya'll need to shut up. 
1 ain't tryin’ to hear all that. Just get me some toilet paper! 
Prisoners surround Jimmy. 

PRISONER #3 What's up? 

JIMMY HUANG (et off of me. 

PRISONER #3 (J/enacing) What's up. 

JIMMY HUANG Whit the fuck do you want with me, 
man! I'll fucking get all of you. I'll kill you. 

Prisoners move on Jimmy, but Ray slips in, breaks it up, 
pulling Jimmy free and over to the bench, forcing him to 
sit down. 


RAY Sit the fuck down, man. Just sit down. Sit down, a’ight? 
(Holds him on the bench) What's your fucking problem, yo? 
You about to get fucking killed up in this piece. 


JIMMY HUANG ((7/2)) Yeah, | guess | am. 

Ray stares at him. 

PRISONER #1 0.5.) Coming to America is a mother- 
fucker. 


PRISONER #2 (0.5.) Somebody needs to get me some 
toilet paper over this motherfucker, 


RAY What the fuck you trying to do? Why don’t you just sit 
down, aight? If you're not supposed to be here, then you 
won't be here. Give it a second and you'll disappear. 


Jimmy Huang sits, trying to comprehend this, dizzied by 
whats happened. 


C.O. (0.8.) Hey, Mr. Huang! Let's go. 


JIMMY HUANG (Sy i/es) That's me. | told you I was out 
of here, man. 
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He shakes Ray's hand. gets up to leave. 


The gate opens for him. The two guards from the van are 
there to greet him. 


GUARD Time to go. 
JIMMY HUANG ($)774/7/-c4s8/ | told you guys. 


Ray watches as the guards each grab an arm and lead 
Huang down the hall. 


GUARD (70 Huang) You remember when you spit on my 
buddy? 


They've arrived at the door to the officers’ bathroom: the 
guards tug him toward it. 


JIMMY HUANG /ea/izes) What? Nooo... ! 


It's too late. The guards haul him kicking and screaming 
into the bathroom. The door shuts and we hear the sounds 
of Huang gelling the shit kicked out of him. 


INT. BULLPEN - SAME TIME 
Ray, standing near the cell bars, hears everything. 


INT. VISITING ROOM - LATER 
Ray meets his LAWYER, a suave, fast-talking public 
defender who's been here a million times before. 


LAWYER I'm your attorney. I've been assigned by the court 
to represent you. I'm a public defender. I've been asked by the 
prosecutor to see if we can cut a deal—which means, plead 
guilty or cop out. Let me ask you this, are you guilty? 


RAY (Baffled) Of what? 
LAWYER 0()f possession of the marijuana. 


RAY What... | mean, | don't know. (Searching) | can’t get 
atrial or something? 


LAWYER Well, you can get a trial. They call that cop or 
rock. You can take the cop—we plead—or rock, which 
means we take you to trial. But if you lose, you're looking at 
ten. Mandatory. Ten. And you have to do 85 percent of ten. 
Which means eight and a half years. 

RAY (Can? believe it) So wait, if L try to fight it, | have to 
serve more time for just trying to fight it? 

LAWYER If you get found guilty, you would. And usually— 
(He pauses, gathers himself) The success ratio of convic- 
tions in drug cases is about 90 to 95 percent. If they lock up 
ten people, nine, nine and a half go to jail. But the chances 


of beating it is like . . . trying to throw a snowball into an ele- 
phant’s mouth, man, ata hundred feet. You can’t make it. 


Ray doesn't want to hear this. 


LAWYER You are in trouble. You are a victim of—you're a 


casualty of war. (Sizing Ray up) You got two options— 
three: You can plead guilty to a simple possession, which is 
two or three years, you do 18 months. You can go to trial and 
run the risk of doing ten years if you get found guilty. Or, you 
can cooperate, which means you can rat, snitch, blow the 
whistle on whoever you want to blow it on in order to get out. 


RAY /Siinned) Cop — cooperate, which I'm of gonna do, 
You say I can’t even fight it ‘cause I'll serve more time. This 
doesn’t make any fucking sense. None whatsoever, man. It 
doesn’t make any sense at all. There's niggers out there doing 
mad shit! My man is down, you know, They shoot my man, 
they're running free! There's niggers out there selling all 
types of shit and I got a quarter pound of weed and you're 
telling me | got to serve five to ten years and there's not shit 
you can do for me?! I don’t have any choices?! Fuck this ol’ 
casualty of war shit, man! I'm saying, I’m just out there sur- 
viving, What can [ do? 


LAWYER (S)y7pathetic but helpless) | know it sounds like 
a lot of time, but most guys get a lot longer than that, man. 
The best I can do is try to get you two to three. Even if you 
were innocent | could only get you two to three. You are a vic- 
tim, brother. You're black, you're young, you come from the 
Southeast, you're in the inner city... you don’t have a 
chance. Your best chance now is to see how little time can 
vou get before you get back to society. It ain't about beating 
it. When they lock you up, you dead. 


INT. BULLPEN, D.C. JAIL - LATER 
Ray sits waiting. 


GUARD ((pens the gate) Raymond Joshua, step out. 


INT. INTAKE, D.C. JAIL — LATER 
CLOSE ON: C.0. LUCAS 


C.0. LUCAS (Bris/ling, angry) When you're in this 
building, | want you to stay alive, so listen carefully to me. 
Nobody in here is your brother. I don’t care if they're as black 
as you are or as light as daylight—they are not your brother. 
You mind your business, son, and you'll stay alive . . . 


The C.O's stern lecture continues over a 

SERIES OF INTAKE PROCESSING SHOTS: 

C.O. LUCAS (V.O.) Every day somebody gets shanked in 
here. Every day, somebody gets beaten up in here . . . 

Ray's handcuffs are removed. 


C.O. LUCAS (V.O.) ... We got predators in here, son. 
We got people that will cut your throat—for nothing at all but 
a pack of cigarettes. 


Ray's fingerprinted. 


C.0. LUCAS (70 kay)... You mind your business in 
here, son. Do you understand where you are . . . ? 


Ray is led into the strip search room. He sits on a bench, 
wails, Around bim, OTHER PRISONERS are stripping. 
standing in line. 


Finally, Rays name is called. He enters the room. strips for 
the guard. stands before him naked. follows instructions. 


STRIP SEARCH C.O. (pen your mouth. Lift your arms. 
Lift your tongue. Lift your balls. Turn around and spread your 
cheeks with both hands at the same time. Show me the bot- 
toms of your feet. Turn around and face me, bend over at the 
Waist, run your fingers through your hair. 


Rays up against a wall, bes given the LD. slate. waits for 
his mug shot to be taken. Over this we HEAR: 


C.0. LUCAS (V.O.) Your number is going to be given to 
you. It’s a sequential number. It’s not a random set of num- 
bers, son. That number means something, son. It's your 
number . . . It’s. your number now, 


FLASH-—the mug shot is taken. 
BACK TO: 


C.0. LUCAS (Growing even angrier) You know what that 
number represents, son? 276,000. Now listen carefully to me and 
you'll understand a little bit about what makes me so angry. We 
only have less than 500,000 people in the District of Columbia, 
son. And only 70 percent of them are black. Now what's 70 per- 
cent of 500,000? Do the math! We got about 350,000 black peo- 
ple in D.C. Of the 350,000, half of them are female, aren't they? 
Well what's that? Do the math, son, the math! Less than 175,000 
people are males like yourself. Not all of them are over 21 years 
of age—half of them are kids. Now how the devil have we got 
only 75, 80,000 adult males in the District of Columbia, and this 
number is 276,000? Figure it out for yourself! We've exhausted 
the 21-year-olds, the 20-year-olds, the 19-year-olds. And we work- 
ing on 18. We are moving on down the line, son; by the time we 
cross 300,000, we'll be down to 16- and 17-year-olds. 


As he speaks, we SEE line after line of prisoners—all 
black, all young—streaming through intake, herded into 
bullpens. 


C.O. LUCAS We're wiping out our race here in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and here you are in here playing your silly-ass little 
games. Well, we got something for you, son! Welcome to the 
D.C. jail. You might make it out of here, you might not. 


Ray, in a blue jumpsuit, bedroll under his arm, is escorted 
by OFFICER DOMINICK down the corridor and into his 
cellblock. The incessant shouting and clatter of jail 
invades the SOUNDTRACK. Ray’s led to his cell. The gate 


closes behind him. He throws his bedroll onto the bed, 
buries his face in his hands. 


FLASHBACK SEQUENCE: MUSIC MONTAGE #2 
The shooting scene in eerie slo-mo. 


The cops chase Ray . . . 
Ray arrested. 


We HEAR sirens, see the faces of prisoners pressed up 
against their cell gates as we come BACK TO: 


INT. RAY'S CELL - THROUGH THE BARS 

Ray sits on his bed reading his paperwork. Suddenly we 
HEAR an intense rap base beat coming from the cell next 
door. Ray looks up toward the beat. In a moment, the 
beat is joined by a voice—an angry, soulful, gangsta rap- 
per. Ray listens, gets into it. His head sways to the beat. 
He moves to the corner, sits at his desk to get closer to 
the sound. Closes his eyes. 


PAN RIGHT to the next cell to reveal BAY, sitting at his 
desk, POUNDING A BEAT on a metal desk and RAPPING. 


BAY .... Niggas better run 
If they don’t catch up, 
They just get fucked 
By my motherfucking . . . . 


PAN BACK to Ray, listening. 
CLOSE ON Ray, eyes closed, lost in the beat. 
BACK TO Bay... then to Ray... 


Finally, Ray joins in, takes over the rap. 


RAY Yo sun, as in solar, simply 
Because we are, we be 
The rising stars and sun that never set 
Word up, black 
Wanna make a bet, black 
I got the formula 
Throw me in the sky and I'll warm you 
Get your sun block 
Throw me in a cellblock . . . 


Still RAPPING, they both make their way to the cell bars, 
Bay POUNDING THE BEAT on the wall the whole time. It's 
the most alive we've seen Ray - verse is where he lives. 
The CAMERA moves back and forth almost steadily now. 


RAY Indeed, | got the science you need 
Lessons more ancient than Greece 
Apollo never my creed, my creed 
Obatala will battle you, so bring your troops if you want to 
Satellites in the sky, some selling clouds on the corner . . . 
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CLOSE ON: 

Ray and Bay as they RAP. The symmetry and rhythm are 
the culmination of two centuries of slave chants, prison 
work songs and blues: A modern, hip-hop slave song for 
the ‘90s. And as long as they can hold it, they're free. 


RAY ... But we livin’ for the land 
From the soil to the sand 
And the water in the sea be the essence of me 
If you ain't ready for this fruit then put it back on the 
tree, ulh— 
Now God, give me the strength to bend back these bars 
Got the locks of Samson, I’m Sam’s son 
He's my father 
‘Tried praying to father’s, but holy ghost, | miss my mother- 
fucking sanity 
Never been here and never planned to be 
But my own plans had plans for me 
And now that man’s hands got plans for me 
And now that man’s hands got plans for me 
And now that man had plans so | jetted and ran 
The mic cord pulled me back 
| shoulda dropped it from my hand 
and left it at the scene of the rhyme. 
Now we're all serving time 
Even my prose is on probation 
Refugees ain’t only Haitian 
Come on, fucking shit, come on, keep it going now. 
(As Bay picks up the rhyme, Ray sings a rhythm to keep 
it going) 
Ba bam, ba bam bam, ba bam bam 
Ba bam, ba bam bam, ba bam bam. . . 


BAY Now what the fuck, you're fuckin’ with a psychopath nut 
Put on my fucking glasses and ‘bout to go bust a nut in 
your ass motherfucker 
As I blast in your motherfucking gut . . . 


RAY (Under Bays rap) Ba bam, ba bam bam, ba bam 
bam... 


BAY ... Put a motherfucking mask on your face 
You shoulda never fucked with a nigga from the base 
So now I'm packing steel, 
Keeping the shit really real, motherfucka 
You ducked trying to hop up in the truck, got blocked 
down 
So motherfuckers really want the judge to understand my 
motherfucking deal 
I'm packin’ steel 
Slam dunk it like Shaquille O'Neal 


RAY (wider Bays rap)\ had to be strong, I had to be real. 
| had to be strong, I had to be real. 
Ba bam, ba bam bam, ba bam bam. 
| had to be strong— 


(They both finally fumble it; laughs) 

That shit is dope, yo. 
They put their hands out through the bars, touch, a long 
shake and slow slide of hands. 


BAY Damn. You got some talent with you, man. That shit 
was tight, mo. 


They hold the handshake for a long moment, then slowly 
let go. Each returns to his own world. 


INT. CELLBLOCK — LATER 
Chow time. GUARDS and PRISONERS distribute food 
trays to the cells. 


INT. DAY ROOM - LATER 

Ray enters with a food tray, joins a group of PRISONERS 
at the table — the THUG LIFE CREW, rapping a beat on 
the table and freestyling. They stop as Ray approaches; 
stand to challenge him. 


TALIB What's up, partner? (Slides Rays tray away from 
him) \ know you don’t want that shit. 


RAY (Weary; in no mood for this) Come on, nigga, | ain't 
trying to be playing this shit— 


They start pushing each other. 
TALIB What's up, partner? What's up? 


RAY (Moving for the tray) Come on, yo, | ain't eaten all 
day. | ain’t trying to play 


CHINA, their leader, stands up, gets between Ray and the 
food tray. 

CHINA It’s my motherfucking tray. I'm eating this tray. 
RAY Nigger, you don’t know me, | ain't about to sit here and 
let you eat my shit. 


CHINA | ain't got to know. You ain't gonna eat, unless | 
say you gonna eat. This is my motherfucking tray. (Slares 
him down) Any problems? 


RAY (Shrugs) Nah. If | don'teat... (Leans down, sends the 
tray crashing to the floor) .. . don’t nobody fucking eat. 


All hell breaks loose. The gang attacks Ray and starts 
beating on him. Above them, in a neighboring room, a 
curious ONLOOKER takes in the scene—another prisoner, 
calm, composed, watching closely through the windows. 


INT. GUARD'S STATION - SAME TIME 
C.0. DOMINICK and another GUARD react to the fight. 


C.0. DOM (07 the move) Oh shit. Here we go! 


BACK TO: 


The ALARM is sounded in the control room and soon a 


SLEW OF GUARDS race to the scene. It's an all-out 
brawl, guards and prisoners all over each other on the 
Day Room floor. 


Ray, on the ground in the corner, winded, nose bleed- 
ing, looks on. 


EXT. JAIL - TIME CUT - NEXT MORNING 
ESTABLISHING SHOTS of jail. 


INT. CELLBLOCK - LATER 
C.0. Dom approaches Ray's cell. 


C.0. DOM (Looks in) Hey! (Raps on the bars) Wakey- 
wakey, hands off snakey. (70 the control room) Open 20! 
Ray's cell door opens. 

C.0. DOM (Smiles in at him) How ya doin’? Grab your 
shit, we're leaving. 

Ray grabs his shit, follows Dom out. From the next cell, 
Bay sends a farewell. 

RAY (Back fo Bay’) Peace, Black. 

Ray and Dom make their way down the cellblock. 
INMATE (0.8.) (From another cell as Ray passes by) 
Keep it real, man. 

RAY \Mm-hm. 


ANOTHER INMATE (0.5) Some get by but they never 
get away! 


FOLLOW Ray and Dom as they continue through the 
cellblock, down the stairs, and into another block. They 
stop at an open cell. 


C.0. DOM (70 Ray) All right, first cell to your left. Stand 
right here. 

Inside the cell, the floor is covered with goods—an in-cell 
commissary, A prisoner, HOPHA reclines on the lower 
bunk, face hidden behind an open newspaper. 

HOPHA (loice from behind the paper) Yo, where the 
fuck my paper at! 

C.0. DOM (Learns in) Your man’s here to see you. | got 
32 ready for him. 


CLOSE ON: 

The newspaper moves aside to reveal Hopha, an obvious 
leader, very cool, cigar stuck in the corner of his mouth, 
studying Ray from behind dark shades. 


HOPHA (Finally; nods) What's happening. 


Ray doesn't know what to say. 


HOPHA Come on in, man. Take a seat. 


INT. HOPHA’S CELL - LATER 

The shades are off now. Hopha and Ray sit across from 
each other. Hopha’s in a clean white robe over his prison 
blues. We may or may not remember him as the curious 
onlooker from the Day Room brawl scene. 


HOPHA (£x/ends hand) \'m Hopha. What's going down? 
RAY Mike told me a lot about you. 


HOPHA He told me a lot about you, too, man. So what the 
cops is telling you, man. | know they been trying to ask you 
questions about Mike. 


RAY Yeah, they asked me a few questions, but | don't know 
shit, you know, so | just told them I don’t know shit. 


HOPHA (\ods; a moment: eves him) You sure you ain't 
tell them nothing? 


RAY | didn’t tell them shit, yo. 
HOPHA See, this is the problem here. People think you did. 
RAY What? 


HOPHA Tell them something. That shit that happened, 
you probably don’t know nothing about this, but you're the 
center of attention now. 


RAY What do you mean? 

HOPHA Everybody wants a piece of you, man. 
RAY How’s that? 

HOPHA Because they think you set Mike up. 
RAY | didn’t do that shit! | know I didn’t do that. 


HOPHA | know you didn’t fucking do it. But they don’t 
know that shit. They coming for you, man. You got every 
motherfucker in here ready to take a piece of your ass, and if | 
take the fucking veil down, it’s going to fucking happen. You 
stepped right into the frying pan now. So be ready to get down. 
(Re the department store on his floor) Ney, you want some 
treats? I got some sweets. Some cookies or something? Here, let 
me hook you up, man. Take some of this. (Sfarts handing 
him stuff) Yo, where the guard at! Where my fucking newspa- 
per at! That sonofabitch. That nigga bring me some shit, too. 
(Keeps loading the stuff on Ray) \ ain't saying you're 
sweet—want some baby powder? Here, take some Kool-Aid. 
Take what you want, man. Take what you fucking want. You 
home, man! You home, baby! You know what I’m saying? 


Ray can only laugh. 


HOPHA You home here now. You with us. Word. Let the 
boys know that we got a new member now. Everything's 
going to be aight now. 
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Ray doesn't respond. He starts flipping through a book 
Hopha’s handed him. 


HOPHA Jou like that book? 


RAY (Quoles a passage) “Most of all, | must see to it that | 
do not lend myself to the evils which I condemn.” 


HOPHA (/ulls if over a moment) Yeah well, you know 
what I say about that? Stay the fuck out our way. That's all | 
got to say about that shit. You know what | mean? Hey, | love 
people, but I don’t tell ‘em that shit, you know what | mean? 
And when it comes to me and mines, I defend mine ery well. 
Fuck that. 


RAY | want to get out of the game, man. For real. That's all 
| want. 


HOPHA Ain't no way out of this, man! Ain't no way out of 
this, man. If you move into records—if you move into shit 
with us, man—you taking the game with you. It's all in 
sync, man. 


RAY | atin’t trying to be a part of the whole game, gang bull- 
shit. I'm trying to write—I need a pen and some paper. A pen 
and some paper 


HOPHAA Listen, listen, fuck that. | don’t want to hear that 
shit, | don’t want to fucking hear that shit. Nigga, you are in 


jail, man. Bottom line. You down with zs, There ain't no com- 


ing out of this shit. This shit's the same shit on the fucking 
street. The beef ain't gonna stop for you. Who the fuck is you. 
You gonna stop this beef? You can’t stop it. You help us stop it. 


RAY //os/) I'm trying to think straight, man. | need a pen 
and a pad. 


HOPHA | hear you, man. | hear you. It's gonna be all right, 
you know what | mean? It’s gonna be all right. (Hands him 
a pad and pen) Just waiting till you got here. 


RAY (juess you all gonna have to make me Secretary of State. 
HOPHA ()r Secretary of Defense. How's that? 
Ray gives him a look. 


HOPHA What, you don’t like that? Minister of Defense, 
then. Minister of Information—but can fight, you know 
what I mean? ‘Cause you gonna have to fight, cuz. Make no 
mistake about it. This is jail. 


EXT. YARD - DAY 

Thug Life crew hangs out at the weight machines, China 
holding court, manically lifting weights as he rallies his 
crew. He’s chiseled, angry, dangerous. 


CHINA Man, we got to handle that. When he come out, we 
got to take care of that. It's motherfucking personal. It's per- 
sonal. ‘Cause you know that nigga we beat down? You know 
he down with Hopha, right? Yeah, they going against us, 


‘cause ain't nothing gonna stop this motherfucking drug 
game, you know, stop none of my motherfucking business. 
‘Cause we ain't having that shit. It's Thug Life for life! 


NEW ANGLE: 


CHINA | got the word he’s down with Union crew now. We 
gonna get him. Yeah, he down with Union crew. And I don't 
like no bitch-ass nigga cutting into my motherfucking busi- 
ness! You get what I’m saying? 


His crew's right there with him. 
THUG LIFE CREW Yeah, we get you. We down with you. 


CHINA Fuck that. If I got to push the steel in the mother- 
fucking nigga, we gonna do that! 


INT. RAY’S CELL - SAME TIME - MUSIC UP 
Ray's at his desk, writing, deep inside it. 


BACK TO: 

EXT. YARD - LATER 

On the other side of the yard, Hopha's rounding up his 
crew. 


HOPHA We got some problems. See them niggas over there? 
You know what I'm saying? Yeah, I see them. Man, there's a 
difference with us and them, man, you know what I'm saying? 
We organized. That bunch of stupid motherfuckers, man, they 
can’t handle no business. We already did that drug shit, and 
that fucking hand-to-hand bullshit. We want cake, B. Don’t 
you want cake? We want fucking cake, man! If ya'll want some 
cake, man, we do this shit, make this move on these mother- 
fuckers, man... | don’t give a /ack what happens. 


INT. RAY’S CELL - SAME TIME - MUSIC UP 
He's deep inside his verse, pen moving furiously, oblivious 
to the world outside. 


EXT. YARD - LATER 

The tension’s building. Thug Life and Union crew face off 
across the yard, SHOUTING at each other. 

HOPHA Even your own man don’t fucking like you, faggot! 
THUG LIFE Hie. fuck you! 

UNION Yeah, fuck you all! 

HOPHA [I you was fucking smart, you'd be over here too. 


We wouldn't have to be doing this. We wouldn't have to be 
doing this! 


They keep SCREAMING at each other. 


HOPHA (Jhrows up bis arms) Fuck these niggas, man! 
Lay back, lay back. 


Back on the Thug Life side, China faces Talib, whos threat- 
ened to break ranks. 


CHINA You decide who you want to be with. 
TALIB Fuck Thug Life. 


They start to fight, tackle each other to the ground and 
punch and wrestle furiously on the concrete yard. 


BACK TO: 
INT. RAY’S CELL - SAME TIME - MUSIC UP 
Ray's lost in thought, pen in mouth . . . words and 


scrawls all over his page . .. The CAMERA manages to 
make out a few lines . .. Mother sun to be slain. . . like 
Lazarus... . 


EXT. YARD - HIGH SHOT - LATE AFTERNOON ~- MUSIC 
The yard fills with prisoners. It's a blistering hot day. Pris- 
oners roam around the yard like caged animals. 


SERIES OF SHOTS of China on his side, Hopha on his. A 
palpable tension fills the rec yard. 


EXT. JAIL - SAME TIME - MUSIC CONT'D 

A young woman, LAUREN BELL, calm, beautiful, dressed 
in casual, colorful garb, knapsack on her back, books 
cradled in her arm, approaches the visitor's entrance, 
waits to be buzzed in, enters. 


BACK TO: 

EXT. YARD - SAME TIME - MUSIC CONT'D 

SHOTS of prisoners playing basketball, lifting weights, 
hitting the speed bag, Tension mounts. 


INT. VISITOR'S ENTRANCE - SAME TIME 
Lauren signs in. 


LAUREN (7) GUARD) Is it hot enough for you out there? 


BACK TO: 
EXT. YARD - LATER - MUSIC CONT'D 
Prisoners play ping-pong, volleyball, hit punching bags. 


INT. VISITOR'S ENTRANCE ~ SAME TIME 
Lauren walks through the metal detector, removes her 
bag. The guard frisks her. 


LAUREN (Ayows the routine) Just my keys in my front 
pocket . . . 


EXT. YARD - LATER - MUSIC UP 
Ray enters the yard, looks around for a place to go, feels 
the tension. 


CLOSE ON: China doing stomach crunches with a 
vengeance. 


Ray starts to pace in the middle of the yard, creating 
some kind of wall around him. 


China's crunches get faster and faster . . . 
A GUARD keeps watch from a guard tower . . . 
Hopha approaches Ray. 


HOPHA (fe China) You see him there? | want you to do 
the right thing. 
RAY What the fuck is the right thing? I'm saying. What is 
the right thing? 


HOPHA The right thing is the right side. 

RAY The right thing is for me to just be my fucking self. Do 
you know what I'm saying? Do you know what I'm saying? 
HOPHA Look around, man. It’s hard to be yourself in here, 
man. My crew gotta know where you standing at. | know 
where they standing at— 

RAY What the fuck, this ain't no rite of passage or some 
shit— 

HOPHA You see that line? You see that line? Ain't nobody 
gonna cross that shit. 


Hopha’s crew stands tall and proud in a long line. 


HOPHA You see them lined up? We got our shit locked over 
here. Ain't nobody coming over here and fucking with this 
shit. There's a place for you over here. If not, go the fuck over 
there with your friend, then! 


TIME CUT TO: 
Ray sits alone on the sideline, eyes on the yard. MUSIC UP. 


China rallies his crew. 
Hopha organizes his crew. 
Ray watches from the sideline. 


On the Thug Life side, China, surrounded by his crew, 
readies to attack. 


CHINA It’s going down today. It's going down today. Yeah. 
He gots to go. He gots to go. (Passes a blunt around) Pass 
that joint. | want everybody high. Everybody. | want everybody 
high. It's the Thug in us. It’s all good. 


SLO-MO MUSIC UP. A PRISONER punches a steady 
rhythm on the speed bag, his chest muscles rippling in 
the hot sun. 


Ray moves to the middle of the yard, sits on the ground, 
watches, waits. China starts toward him, menacing. Ray is 
like a cornered animal - he sees China coming for him. 
He’s surrounded. He stands suddenly and forcefully. 


As China moves in for the kill, Ray faces him and 
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explodes into verse. They all stop, shocked, mesmerized, 
as Ray lets loose the passion and heat of his verse. 


RAY | stand on the corner of the block slinging 
amethyst rocks 
drinking 40's of Mother Earth’s private nectar stock 
dodging cops 
‘cause five-oh be the 666 
and i need a fix of that purple rain 
the type of shit that drives membranes insane 
oh yeah, I'm in the fast lane 
snorting... candy yams 
that free my body and soul 
and send me like Shazam! 


Never question 
who lam 
God knows 


and i know God personally 
in fact, he lets me call him me 


In the corridor, Lauren catches sight of the scene in the 
yard. She moves toward the door to watch. 


RAY yeah, i'm sirius B 
Dogon niggas plottin’ shit, lovely 
but the Feds are also plottin’ me 
they're tryin’ to imprison my astrology 
to put my stars behind bars 
my stars in stripes 
using blood splattered banners 
as nationalist kites 


Ray is unstoppable, BELLOWING the poem at them, for 
them, about them. They watch and listen, stunned. 


RAY but i control the wind 


that’s why they call it the hawk 
iam horus 

son of isis 

son of osiris 

worshipped as jesus 
resurrected like lazarus 


but you can call me lazzie 
lazy 


yeah, i'm lazy 

cause i'd rather sit and build 

than work and plow a field 

worshipping a daily yield of cash green crops 


Laurens still frozen in the door, watching. 


RAY stealing us was the smartest thing they ever did 
too bad they don’t teach the truth to their kids 
our influence on them is the reflection they see 


when they look into their minstrel mirror 
and talk about their culture 
their existence is that of a schizophrenic vulture 


yeah, there’s no repentance 

they are bound to live an infinite consecutive executive life 
sentence 

(In Chinas face) 

so what are you bound to live nigga 

so while you're out there serving your time 
i'll be in syne with the moon 

while you run from the sun 

life of the womb 

reflected by guns 

worshipper of moons 

iam the sun 

and we are public enemies number one! 
one one one! 

one one one! 


He storms off. disappearing before anyone knows quile 
what has happened. Both crews are left standing silently, 
awed by the power of his words. 


HOPHA (Finally; dazed) | forgot what the fuck I was 
thinking. 


The gangs back quietly away from each other, disperse. 
Ray has won the battle—using the word as his sword. 

Ray beads into the jail. passing—bul seemingly unaware 
of—Lauren, still standing in the door. She follows him in. 


INT. CORRIDOR - SAME TIME 
Lauren runs after Ray. 


LAUREN (Calches up to him) Are you all right? Are you 
okay? 
RAY (Caught off-guard) Um—yes. 


LAUREN | just saw what you did out there. Do you need 
any help? 


RAY No. 
He's confused, shaken. He starts to walk away. She follows. 


LAUREN My name is Lauren. (Ex/ends her hand) Lauren 
Bell. | teach writing here. (Affer a moment) Where did you 
get that from? 


RAY I'm sorry— 


LAUREN The poem that you did out there. Did you write 
that? 


RAY (Bajfled) Yeah. 
They're interrupted by a GUARD. 
GUARD Excuse me, is everything all right—/7o Lauren) 


Are you okay? (7urns on Ray) What are you doing out here that. | ain't coming back here! This spread 
in the hall?! 51 


; . of original 
LAUREN \is. I'm fine INT. RAY’S CELL —- SAME TIME . 
He paces back and forth . . . an animal trapped in a cage. 
GUARD (7) Ray) What dorm are you in? 
RAY North three. HOPHA /1:0.) Like I say, I love you all... 
LAUREN He's just talking to me—he's on his way to— BACK TO: 
GUARD He is nol supposed to be out here. orth three INT. DAY ROOM = LATER 
Let’s go, right now. Right now! You have no right out here, ; , 
let's 90! Hopha paces, throws his arms about as he speaks. He's 
o pumped, headed into a rampage. 
She starts to usher Ray down the hall. 
‘ iy ling vy > wav it fucking is! 
LAUREN (Shouts affer them) All right, you're in North " OPRA . “i bs telling ~ ihe may fucking " 
is i é ei xp E, : 'hem motherfuckers outside this glass don’t give a fuck 
three? I'll put in a request for you. You have to tell the C.0. fie ge he 
see on 5 about us! We started off fighting, and we gonna end up fight- 
that you want to come to class and they'll let you come down. : epi e ae eee i pea 
; : ‘ ing, but how we fight ¢y the fight. That's the way it goes. If 
Ray and the Guard disappear into North three. I'm gonna die for something, I'm gonna die for something, 
that’s worth it, dig? 
INT. CELLBLOCK - LATER ; 
Thug Life crew is hanging out on the tier, POUNDING A He embraces one of his crew members. 
BEAT on an old bunk bed. 
INT. CELLBLOCK - CLOSE SHOT 
INT. DAY ROOM - SAME TIME - BEAT CONT'D Thug Life hands POUND A BEAT on the bunk. 
... while Hopha and his Union crew are hanging out in 
the Day Room. The Thug Life beat continues through the INT. RAY’S CELL - SAME TIME 
whole SEQUENCE. He's on the floor, back against the wall, face buried in his 
hands. 
HOPHA (02: his soapbox) I've been searching myself, And the BEAT goes:on. 
man. I know you all have, too. The world is fucking leaving 
ele teal eto on = I didn’t agree with INT. CLASSROOM -~ NEXT DAY - CLOSE ON LAUREN 
es oe nn She stands at the front of the room addressing the 
PRISONER #1 What the hell was that? prisoners. 
old “i Hiwenins eee ner but what LAUREN (#Holding a book) We've been discussing the 
EAE OO ee Was JUS RE LING: chapters as we've been going along. But now we finished the 
whole book . . . 
INT. RAY’S CELL - SAME TIME 
Ray stares out his cell window. A dozen or so PRISONERS, ranging in age from 20% to 408, 
all somewhat reserved, sit listening with respect, intent on 
INT. CELLBLOCK - SAME TIME participation in the class, eager to learn, eager to express 
Thug Life kills time on the tier, bored and angry, themselves. 
FOUNDING A BEAT on the metal bunk. LAUREN ... and what | want to know is, what came to 
INT. RAY’S CELL - SAME TIME your mind last night, when you were lying in your cell and 
A you were reading the assignment . . . what was the first thing 
Bent over, he stares at the floor. : : cena 
that came to your mind? 
al TIME CUT TO: 
INT. DAY ROOM - SAME TIME The class in mid-discussion . . . 
Hopha's crew is somber, reflective. JOE ... | mean, sure, | know | want to stay off the street, 
and I know I want to be a positive person to my family. But | 
HOPHA (Jinks a long moment, then) | ain't fucking know that, me personally, if the situation arose where it was 
coming back here. Fach that shit. | want you all to know either starve—or my children starving—or doing the right 21 


thing, then you know, it’s trey ball, it’s got to be—or Monster 
Cody got to do what he got to. 


RON | do not agree with Joe. Sadly, too many of our broth- 
ers got the mentality of Joe, and say, because of this and that, 
I'm gonna put this in my hand and use my family as an 
excuse... when all the time, like you said, you got to be 
responsible for you. So you could use your family as an 
excuse for why you shot some motherfucker, to take some 
money—fuck no, you still coming to jail. 


JOE | don't know if you know this or not, brothers, but we 
are capitalists. Whether we're capitalists on a small scale . . . 
but we live in a capitalist country and that is what we are. We 
are born to learn how to capitalize on whatever it is . . . it's 
about money. 


LAUREN So what Joe and John are saying is, there are not 
enough resources out there to help you change your life. Is 
that true? 


Ray enters the room and finds a seat. Lauren sees him, 
smiles. He looks back at her. 


JOE We just happened to be born our color and we're at the 
bottom of the ladder. You understand? Now, if | could make it 
out and have me some real dough . .. yeah, then it wouldn't 
be like that. 


TIME CUT TO: 


LAUREN All right, you all ready for the poetry reading? 
Prisoners respond enthusiastically, Ray cant help but smile. 
LAUREN Ron, you ready? 

RON Jeal. 

He gels up. rubs his hands across his face nervously. 


RON The name of my little piece is called “Why.” (Jakes 
some paper out of his pocket: unfolds it; clears bis throat: 
reads) 

| shot three motherfuckers 

And I didn’t know why 

I guess I just wanted to see something die. 

You see, | bought this gun for a few rocks 

Just to get even, so | thought, with those shit-eating cops. 

Holding the cold blue steel in the palm of my hand 

Not quite sixteen, yet totally a man. 

My only plan was money in #2) hand 

| wore Falacci, Gueci, Nikes and Eddie B. 

I was the coolest motherfucker in Southeast D.C. 

School? What the fuck, that was a thing of the past 

Getting paid, school and all that other square shit could 

kiss my ass. 

Mad at my bun, toying with my gun, tipped on over to my 

favorite pool room just to have some fun 


Rips was at full blast, so I chalked up my cue, ready to 
kick some ass. 

I played a few hours, beat all the old-timers and was about 
to go 

Until one of three "bama motherfuckers stepped on my toe. 
A split second later, whip-bam it was on: 

The ass-kicking begun 

| ducked a few pool balls and eased out my gun. 
Ratta-tat-tat and that was that. 

Three was whacked. 

‘Ten years later: 

As I sit in my jail cell about to cry, 

I'm thinking, | shot three motherfuckers 
And I don’t know why, 


The class APPLAUDS. 
LAUREN \inm.. . Very nice poem. Thank you, Ron. 


In the back, Ray writes in bis pad. 


LAUREN | don't know if all of you guys know, but today’s 
my last day here. 


The class groans, mumbles, hit hard by this news. 
LAUREN (S/arts fo break down) Vm gonna miss you guys. 
CLASS We gonna miss you too. 


LAUREN It's so wild that we had this conversation today, 
because they have cut this program. (Saris lo lear up) And it’s 
just brought home the fact that it really isn’t about rehabilita- 
tion anymore, you know. You were right, Joe. Like I was trying to 
tell you earlier, yeah, it's gonna be hard when you leave here. It's 
gonna be real hard. It’s really fucked up that you were born in 
Southeast, in the ghetto. It's really fucked up that you were born 
black. It’s really fucked up that you had the hard time that you 
had in your life. Whatever your story is, whatever it is that 
brought you here in your life, that shit is really fucked up. But if 
you keep shoving the anger and the pain and the frustration 
down, and you keep saying that’s all right, fuck it, I'm gonna do 
what | gotta do and you don’t let it come out, that keeps pushing 
it down, that is your prison. You gotta let that shit out, because 
once you let that frustration out, it doesn't hold you back any- 
more. It doesn’t lock you down. And then you can stand up with 
some courage and you can say okay, yeah it's fucked up, but / 
am not going to live like this. | am going to take my destiny into 
my own hands. That's the only way to go now. | grew up with 
guys just like you all. All of you all. My brother was sitting in 
your seat. My brother's not here anymore. He grew up in your 
era, Joe, in your era, Ronald. When everybody wanted to be a 
Superfly. Remember that? It was all about being Superfly, or the 
Mack, remember that? Now it’s all about being a gangsta or OG. 
(Tears streaming) We had a good heart. Just like you all. | 
know you all are good guys. The people out there, they see your 
face in the paper, they think you're monsters. I know you're 
good guys inside. My brother had a good heart . . . 
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Ray is quiet, cant quite look at her. 

LAUREN | know your dreams. | been there. But chasing 
them—thinking you can achieve them by selling drugs . . . 
that’s just a part of the trap, ya'll. That's just a part of the 
trap. And yeah, you right, Ronald, the cycle just keeps contin- 
uing. Who's gonna stop it? Ya'll got to stop it. Ya'll been in. 
Ya'll can go back out, change your life, and show the young 
brothers that they don’t have to come back in here like this. 
(A moment; quiet) Freedom isn't out here, it’s in here. 
(Points to her head) You can be free any time you want. Any 
time. (Strong: almost a whisper) Never give anyone the 
power to take away your freedom. That's yours. It don’t 
belong to nobody but you. Remember that. 

Shes spent. 


LAUREN [1m not gonna go on and on. Besides, my tissue’s 
falling apart. 


TIME CUT TO: 

Lauren embraces the guys on their way out. . . they 
make last-minute exchanges. 

RED We gonna miss you. 


LAUREN (//igs him) I'm gonna miss you, too, Red. 
(Hugs another) And Vm gonna miss you, too. (And another) 
And I’m gonna miss you, too. 


JOE Give me a hug. 


LAUREN All right, all right. (Moving foward the door) 
Richie, give me a hug, baby. 


They walk by Ray, who remains in his chair, still writing. 
JOE (70 Lauren) You gonna be okay? 
LAUREN |'m gonna be all right. You gonna be okay? I’m 


gonna be fine after that poem you wrote me. 


CLOSE ON: Ray's pad, his pen moving swiftly. We catch 
glimpses of his verse: “... wings .. . of catharsis 
LAUREN /0..5.) You gonna write me? 

She's at the door, seeing the last of them off: 

LAUREN All right, take care, baby. 


She starts back toward her desk. Ray is standing by his 
chair. 


LAUREN (Sees him; plays it cool) Ray... you hangin’ 
back for a minute? 


RAY Uin-hin. 

He follows her back to the desk. 

LAUREN So what did you think of the class? 
RAY (Sifter) | think you're a wonderful teacher. 


LAUREN Well, thank you, Ray. 

Theres an awkward moment. 

LAUREN (/i7al/l)) Ray, what are you doing in here? 
RAY | sold weed. | sell weed. 


LAUREN So you just happened to be 
don’t know. 


RAY | vot caught. 


LAUREN Yeah, | know you got caught. I know you got 
caught. I know you got caught, I know. 


I don't know, | 


RAY | mean, it’s that simple. [t's not— I mean . . . 
LAUREN What, are you in school? 
RAY No. 


LAUREN So you sell weed for a living, that’s it? And you 
Write poetry. 


RAY | never really thought of myself as writing poetry, you 
know. | write. (A moment) I'm really here on a petty weed 
charge—although . . . I've been told that I have to cop a 
plea, and if I do, | may be looking at like a couple of years. 
But I don’t know. I don’t know— 


LAUREN (Decides) Just stay in touch. (Regards him) Just 
stay in touch. You never know. You never know. . . . | gotta go. 


And she does, leaving Ray alone by the window. 


INT. JAIL - TIME TRANSITION 
PRISONERS walk down corridors, pushing trays, drag- 
ging their feet. 


HOPHA (1:0. 7HE CU7) You got me thinking. You 
remember that book that was in my cell? 7he Art of War? 


INT. CELLBLOCK TIER 
Ray and Hopha pace the tier, talking. 


RAY Yeah. 


HOPHA Guy's name is Sun Tzu. Some old Chinese guy, a 
long time ago. The man said it’s about learning to lead peo- 
ple, it's about being able to win wars without violence. You 
know what | mean? He wasn’t no sucker, now—he'd get 
ready to get down. But he won wars from the beginning with- 
out ever having to use violence. He said that’s where real 
power is. Shit bugged me the fuck out, | thought what the 
fuck is this nigga talking about. | mean, | thought about 
it—but how many people really do that? How many people 
really do that. You did that. I'm telling you, man, you got a 
hell of a lot more talent than maybe even you know. And you 
got a hell of a lot of decisions. I can’t help you with the deci- 
sions, man, but I'm always there for you. 


RAY I've made my decisions. You can see. And there's no 
fear in my heart no more, there's no fear! | don’t give a fuck. 


HOPHA I'1n scared every day, but I'm not afraid. You dig? 
To me there's a difference. To you there's a difference. You 
showed that. You gonna be a great man. You got great things 
to fucking do. And one of them is passing this to an old friend 
of mine. 


He hands Ray a Dodge City Marshal badge. 
RAY What's this? 


HOPHA This is something a friend of mine gave me a 
long time ago. I'm gonna get you out of here. I'm puttin’ 


up— 
RAY You gonna get me outta here? 


HOPHA You not listening to me, man. I'm putting up bail 
for you. 


Ray breaks into laughter, hugs Hopha. 
HOPHA I'm gonna put up the bail for you. If you do this 
piece of work for me, I'm here. 


FADE OUT: 


FADE UP: 
INT. D.C. JAIL PROCESSING 
Ray approaches the gate. 


GUARD What's your name? 


RAY Raymond Joshua. 


GUARD (Opens the gate) Okay, you're being released on 
cash collateral. Take your suit off and put it in the basket. 
Ray strips, carries his shoes into the release room. A 
GUARD hands him his box of belongings. Ray empties it. 


RAY Yo, where's my shirt? 


GUARD [1 got lost, shit happens. (7brows him someone 
else’ shirt) Here, take that. You going home anyhow. 


Ray is escorted through Processing. C.0. Lucas appears al 
the gate next to him. 


C.0. LUCAS Hey Ray, this is your last time in here, right? 
| want you to take something out of the door with you when 
you leave. Those six digits on that band | told you about? 
They'll be here waiting for you if you ever come back. Now 
get your ass out of my jail. 


CLOSE ON: 
Ray's wrist-band being cut off. 


GUARD Door! 


The door opens; sunshine pours through. This spread 
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EXT. JAIL - DAY - MUSIC UP 
Ray exits, lifts his face to the warm sun. He's escorted to 
the gate by two OFFICERS. 


GUARD (0.8.) (From the watchtower) What's your name? 
RAY (Shouts up) Raymond Joshua. 

GUARD /0.8.) Your number? 

RAY ‘livo seven four zero zero one. 

GUARD /0.8.) Okay. Officer, what's he going out on? 
GUARD He's going out on cash collateral. 

GUARD /0.5.) Okay. 

The gate opens. Ray's released into the street. 


The gate closes behind him. The officers head back toward 
the jail. 


Ray walks toward the cemetery across the street, jumps the 


Jence, walks through the graveyard, pauses al a monu- 


ment, looks out at the concertina wire surrounding the jail. 


MUSIC MONTAGE #3. IMAGES of the neighborhood, 
the jail and the shooting scene flood his mind. 


BACK TO: Ray in the cemetery. Above him, the sun filters 
through the trees, begins its descent. 


FADE OUT: 


FADE IN: 

EXT. EDDIE'S APARTMENT - DODGE CITY - DAY 

The group of kids sitting outside on the fence see Ray 
coming and flock to him. He's still wearing the clothes he 
left jail in. 

KIDS Hey, Ray. How you doing, Ray? What's happening? 
RAY Nothing much. 

KIDS Where you been at the last couple of days, Ray? 

Ray doesn't answer, heads straight into the building. 

INT. APARTMENT BUILDING HALLWAY 

Ray raps on Eddie's door. 


EDDIE opens the door. 


EDDIE Everything cool, man? 
RAY Yeah. 25 
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INT. EDDIE'S APARTMENT 
Eddie lets Ray in. 


EDDIE So how they treat you in camp, man? 
RAY Aight. 


EDDIE (Motions fo a chair) Sit down, man. Hold on a sec- 
ond, | got something for you. 


Ray sits, waits. Eddie disappears into the back room. After 
a moment, Ray looks up. cant believe what he sees. 

Eddie leads Big Mike out of the bedroom. eves wrapped in 
bandages, gait unsteady. Ray bursts into shocked laugh- 
fer, jumps up to embrace Mike. 


RAY Oh, shit! Oh, shit! Yoooooo! 
MIKE What's up, man? What's up? 
Ray laughs and can only hug him. 
MIKE | alive, man. 

RAY | cannot believe this shit. 
MIKE You been aight in there? 
RAY Yeah, I been cool. | been great. 


MIKE Well, 'm aight. But you know what? I'm blind now, 
man. I can’t see shit. Somebody in Dodge City’s gonna have 
to take care of that. 


RAY Take care of what? 


MIKE Man, I'm hurtin’. And the only thing I can do to feel 
better is to know that someone else is hurtin’. What we gonna 
do is handle this. 


RAY Handle this how, nigga? What the fuck are you talking 
about? 


MIKE | got a motherfucking bullet in my head, and whoever 
8 § ) 
put it there, they going to pay. Now is you with that or what? 


RAY We've been doing this for years. For what? | don't 
understand it. | understood it before, but 1 don’t understand 
that shit. ‘Cause you know what? When I was inside, | real- 
ized something, | was blind for a long time. (Regards him) | 
see now, And I see that this shit has to end. There's not shit 
you can do. There is no one you could shoot—not even the 
fucking doctor—that would give you your fucking vision 
back. There's nothing—no one you could shoot. You could 
shoot the sun—and everybody else would just be blind. 
(Changes tack) \ spoke to your man inside. 


MIKE You what?! 
RAY | spoke with your man. Hopha. 
MIKE What'd he say? What'd he say! 


RAY He said the same shit I'm saying. That this shit is silly. 


He don’t want any type of retaliation. 
MIKE Man, that’s bullshit. 
RAY It’s not bullshit. It’s not bullshit. 


MIKE Man, Hopha ain't say nothing like that. He know 
Dodge City sticks together no matter what. Anybody in Dodge 
City go down, motherfucker’s being dealt with. 


Ray reaches into bis pocket, takes out the Marshal badge. 
puts it in Mikes hand. 


RAY What's this. 
MIKE What is this? Where the fuck you get this from, man? 


RAY Your boy. He knew you wouldn't believe shit | was 
telling you. What the fuck are we retaliating for? We don't 
need this shit anymore. 

MIKE So what are you saying, Dodge City is breaking up? 
RAY What the fuck are you talking about, this ain't the 
‘Temptations or some shit. We ain't breaking up. 


MIKE What makes you think me and you can go talk to 
somebody that tried to kill me—and tried to kill you. The 
fucking mayor can’t even talk to these people. The govern- 
ment can’t even talk to these people. 


RAY | ain't talking about the mayor, | ain't talking about 
the government. Nigga, I love you. I love you. I just don’t 
want to see you go out like a million other niggas before you. 


MIKE (Sfarting fo give) Man, I'm scared. 

RAY | know you're scared. 

MIKE Can you help me out, man. 

RAY (Hugs him) Vl help you. 

MIKE Help me, man. 

They hold the embrace for a long time. 

EXT. DODGE CITY - HIGH SHOT 

Ray leads Mike through the projects. The kids are 
shocked to see them, stand back in awe. It’s an eerie 


image, like Christ leading the blind. They approach their 
crew, embrace. 


CREW 1 Man, I'm trying to get back. I'm gonna punish 
one of them niggas, man. 


CREW 2 They blind you, I'm trying to blind one of them 
other niggas. Fuck that shit. 


MIKE (ries fo (alk fo them) \ understand, | understand . . . 


CREW 1 They drew first blood, baby, they drew first blood. 
And they know me. They know all us. They know how we go. 


MIKE | understand that but— 


CREW 1 Pow pow, baby, pow pow. Live by the sword, die by 
the sword, you know what I'm saying? 


RAY Pow pow. For who? Who the fuck you fighting for? 
What are you fighting to protect? 
CREW 1 For my man. For my man. For Dodge City. 


RAY Nigga, you live in the motherfucking projects. It’s an 
experiment. Projects experiment. Government experiment. You 
serving time outside of the penitentiary, doing exactly what they 
want you to do: pow pow, all day. That's the motherfucking, 
master plan, nigga. That's the motherfucking master plan. 
MIKE ‘hat’s right. 

CREW 1 No, Mike— 

CREW 4 Let Mike make the call. Mike making the house call. 


MIKE I'm making the call, man, you know? | want the 
guns down, man. I want the guns down. 


CREW 4 You heard what he said. Let's put the guns down. 
Put the guns down. 


MIKE There was one last bullet was shot around here, and 
that was the bullet in my head. 

MUSIC MONTAGE #4. Mike takes off his bandages to 
reveal the scarred and bloody place his eyes used to be. 


The IMAGE DISSOLVES into a SERIES OF FLASHBACK 
IMAGES: the shooting scene, jail, the cemetery, Lauren... . 
ending with 


EXT. ANACOSTIA BRIDGE - EVENING 
Ray crossing over the bridge into the other Washington, 
D.C. The last light of sun blazes orange on the horizon. 


EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ray calls Lauren from a pay phone. 


INT. PUBLIC BUS - NIGHT 
Ray rides through the D.C. streets, stares out the window. 


EXT. LAUREN’S HOUSE ~- LATER 
Ray knocks on the door. Lauren appears. 


LAUREN | can't believe you made it. 
RAY | did. 


LAUREN Well, come on in. 
INT. LAUREN’S HOUSE 
It's a party/poetry reading. Lauren introduces Ray to her 


friends, all poets. 


LAUREN Ray, this is DJ, DJ this is Ray. Friend of mine. 


DJ RENEGADE (Shakes Rays hand) | Renegade. 


LAUREN 1))'s @ phat poet, you got to hear his work. Actually, 
tonight you gonna hear some of his work because we're 
gonna have a little poetry reading. 


INT. LAUREN’S HOUSE - LATER 
The reading is under way. DJ RENEGADE’s holding court. 


DJ RENEGADE Brothers and sisters, love will leave you 
melancholy as a muted trumpet. Bluer than a cloudless sky, 
bluer than a Viking’s eye... 


CUT TO: 


DJ RENEGADE (/inishes the poem) You see, love is a 
blue-bottled fly flitting between blue and green, wings raggedy 
as a pair of old jeans. Merci beaucoup. Love is Winnie the 
Pooh doing voodoo in corrective shoes. 


They all laugh and applaud. 
TIME CUT: 


DJ RENEGADE (7) a) You write? 

RAY Um, a little bit, yeah. 

DJ RENEGADE Jou gonna kick « piece later? 
RAY Um, | don’t know. 

LAUREN Yeah, he’s gonna kick a piece later. 
TIME CUT: 

Ray and Lauren are alone, talking. 

RAY | vot a million things going on in my head. 
LAUREN 0h, okay, so you're gonna freestyle. 
RAY No. 


TIME CUT: 
Lauren's trying out a new poem. 


LAUREN His intergalactic freestyle jazz licks 
My ears 
As | ride his tongue and groove to the sound of chords no 
man has ever touched 
His touch tempts me to taste flesh of my flesh from which 
he is made 


CUT TO: 
LAUREN (/inishes the poem) His invisible strokes are felt, 


as he stands on the stage in front of me 
A mike and a million miles away from me. 
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TIME CUT: 
Ray sits next to Lauren and some of her friends. 


RAY (70 Lauren) Everything's kind of new now. Like, | 
wouldn't want to read anything that I wrote before. 


LIZA (70 Kay) It’s nice to have you on the outside. 
Lauren turns on her, cant believe she said it. 


RAY (Cool) It's good to be on the outside. (70 Lauren) It's 
all right, I'm not tripping. 


TIME CUT: 
Ray's standing before the small party. 


RAY (Slow: beautiful) You massage the universe's spine 
the way you twirl through time and leave shadows on 
the sun. 
My love is the wind song 
If it is up to me, I'll never die 
If it is up to me, I'll die tomorrow a thousand times in an 
hour and live seven minutes later 
If it is up to me, the sun will never cease to shine and the 
moon will never cease to glow and I'll dance a million 
tomorrows in the sun rays of the moon waves and bathe in 
the yesterdays of days to come, ignoring all of my after- 
thoughts and preconceived notions 
If it is up to me, it is up to me 
And thus is my love. 
Untainted. 
Eternal. 

Lauren’ rapt... devastated by the poem. 


RAY (Finishing)... The wind is the moon’s imagination . . . 
wandering, it seeps through cracks, ripples the grass, 
explores the unknown. 

My love is my soul’s imagination. 
How do I love you? 
Imagine. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. LAUREN’S BEDROOM - LATER 

Lauren and Ray sit on the couch, talking quietly. 
LAUREN | can’t believe you actually came. 

RAY Gilad | came. Very glad | came. 

He fidgets uncomfortably. 

LAUREN | hive thought of you. And... 

RAY And what else? What else is there? Today, now. 
LAUREN here's tomorrow. And the next day, and the next. 
RAY Not today. Not now. 

LAUREN Veal: well. 


RAY Tomorrow, and the next day, and the next, for me, is 
not exactly... I'm sorry. 


LAUREN ki: — 
RAY If you want me to go— 


LAUREN Ray, | don’t know what I want you to do, to be 
quite honest with you. Today you're here. Tomorrow and the 
next day and the next... you still have to go to court. You 
still have to possibly go away. And I still have to try to get 
back into prison to do my job— 


RAY (Learns in to kiss her) Okay, please 


LAUREN (/ ills back) No, | really can't—I can't go there 
right now, I just can’t. (Sof) It’s really difficult, Ray. 
RAY Who are you telling? You made an impression on me. 
And, it’s funny, I wasn’t certain of when I'd be able to see you 
again. But... And I'm not asking for much more than that; 
that’s all I want. Now. This is all I'm asking for. Now. 


MUSIC UP. He leans in again to kiss her. This time she 
lets him, and kisses back. They undress each other, 
make languid love . . . 


EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. - EASTERN MARKET - NEXT 
MORNING 

It’s a colortul, lively outdoor market, made more alive by 
the Island drum sounds of a rhythm band made up entire- 
ly of children banging on garbage pails and pots and pans. 


Lauren and Ray stop to watch and listen. 


In the market, they come to a table of African and 
Atrican-American literature, peruse the titles. Resting on 
the table is a framed blueprint of an old slave ship, “The 
Slave Ship Brookes.” The CAMERA takes in the decks, 
the gallows .. . 


EXT. ALLEY BEHIND LAUREN’S HOUSE - LATER 

Ray and Lauren round the corner on the way back from the 
market. Lauren has the slave ship picture under her arm. 
LAUREN So you coming to the slam tonight? 

RAY | don't know. | may. 

LAUREN Jou should. 

RAY | want to. 

LAUREN You should. You should. I can get you up on stage. 


RAY Yeah... | just—I'm not thinking about performing, | 
need to think. I just... | have to go to court on Monday. 


LAUREN (//s @ blow) Wow. That soon. Damn, you just 
got out. 


They've paused in the alley bebind Laurens building. 


LAUREN Have you thought about what you're going to do? 


RAY | have no clue. | need time to think it over, ‘cause | 
can’t see what I'm supposed to be doing now. None of this 
makes sense to me. 


LAUREN /(7iies fo stay cool, reason with him) So you 
only have until Monday— 


RAY (No patience) Yeah, | only have until Monday. 
LAUREN What did your lawyer say? 
Ray sits down on the stoop. 


RAY My lawyer told me to cop a plea, he told me that's the 
best thing to do, he said if | fight it I'll probably just end up 
getting more time. It’s just. . . 


LAUREN What's your charge. 

RAY Possession of illegal substance. 
LAUREN Are you guilty? Did you do it? 
RAY | had it on me. 


LAUREN (4 Jong moment: quiet) What's going to be is 
going to be. You stand up and you face it. 


RAY (Cant accept it) A's a lotto face. It's a hell of a lot to 
face—for some weed, you know. 


LAUREN Man, they caught you with the shit red-handed. 
What are you gonna do, run? 


RAY No—I think there has to be another way out! I pray 
there has to be another way out. Copping a fucking plea?! That 
shit is not my way. I can’t feel that shit, I can’t see that shit— 


LAUREN Wait a minute, you acting like you did not do this 
shit—like copping a plea would be like lying to yourself. 
Well, you did the shit, Ray. 


RAY | did do the shit, but | don’t feel guilty about it! I don’t 
feel guilty! I'm sorry, but I don’t feel guilty. 


LAUREN but you cid it. 


RAY So the fuck what! I don't care. I did it! | did it! What the 
fuck did | do? And what are they doing to me? What the fuck is 
punishment for that shit? There has to be magical doors. I'm 
looking for the fucking magical doors. That's what | need. 
That's what I need. That's what's got to get me out of this shit. | 
mean . . . yesterday, | woke up in a fucking prison. I woke up 
on a fucking ship. | woke up there, you know? I woke up there! 
And then I went home. And I saw that for what it was. And then, 
Icame here. . . and it was like a fucking new world to me. It 
was a new world. And I was like, Ah, this is fucking home, this 
is where I need to be, this is the shit that I've dreamt about. 
This is the shit that I can do, this is the new world that | want... 
(Desperate) But | don’t want to have to go through the fucking 
middle passage to get to the new world! That's not for me! 


LAUREN /(()/i¢/) Look, Ray. All I'm saying is you made a 
mistake, baby. We all make mistakes, I've made mistakes. All 
you got to do is just walk up in that court with your head up 
high, and accept responsibility for what you've done. Go to 
jail, do your time, make the most of your time, read, write, do 
whatever it is you gotta do— 


RAY Man, what the fuck are you saying! What the fuck are 
you saying! No, no, no, no, no, no, no . .. this isn’t class now. 
My only responsibility is to my fucking dreams. That's my 
responsibility. Not to no other shit like that. 


LAUREN This is part of your dreams, Ray. You cannot have 
your dreams if you don’t— 


RAY (xplodes; leaps up) This is not a part of my dreams. 
This is not no fucking metaphor! This is my life! 


LAUREN (Fights back: jumps up; furious) Motherfucker, 
who you think you jumping up on?! You don’t know this. . . 
(Stops: tries to calm down) Okay ... okay... no. (Regards 
him: even) | know about your dreams. And | know about not 
being able to get your dreams, and wanting them and having 
them and all these roadblocks in your way. | know something 
about that shit, Ray. | haven't been in jail, | haven't done time, 
but | know something about that, Ray. And all I'm saying is, 
this thing that you're going through right now és what is going 
to catapult you into the fucking dream. You can’t see that right 
now because you haven't been there. I've been there 


RAY You haven't fucking been there—! 


LAUREN Don't you fucking tell me | haven't been there 
before! You don’t know me! You don't know my fucking life 
story, motherfucker! 


RAY And you know mine. 


LAUREN 0h yeah, baby. You just spilled it all right here. 
You don't know what kind of prisons I've been a part of. You 
don’t know what it’s like to sell your ass on the street for a hit 
of crack. You don’t know what that’s like, motherfucker. I've 
been a slave! Fuck being a prisoner! Oh, don't come for me, 
motherfucker. Let me tell you something. You don’t know me. 
Remember that. You don’t know where | come from. But 
everything you telling me right now? I know it. | know it like 
the back of my motherfucking hand. 


RAY What the fuck do you mean I don’t know. 
LAUREN Jou don’t know! 


RAY You've been a fucking slave, what do you think I've 
been? Where do you think I was in ¢ha/ fucking metaphor? 
Where do you think I was? When you were the fucking slave, 
who was the fucking overseer? Where do you think | was 
then? Who was the one giving it to you, who was the one sell- 
ing that shit? That was me! 


LAUREN 0h! Oh! Awareness! Bing! Say that shit again. Say 
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it again, goddamn it. Say it again. Who was it? Who was it? 
Who was it that put me in my prison. Who was it that enslaved 
me, Who was it, goddamn it? (Holds up the slave ship picture: 
screaming) Who the fuck was it?! Who was it! (7hrows the pic- 
lure down; voice caught) Itwas you. It was you. It was you. 
(A long moment) W's not easy, baby. Escaping it. It hasn't been 
easy, It hasn't been easy for none of us. You ain't the first moth- 
erfucker to be up in this piece like this, and you won't be the 
last. All I'm trying to do, Ray, is help you, baby. Because I've 
been there, that’s all. That's all I'm trying to say. That's all that 
was. That was just to show you that I've been there. 1 know 
what it’s like. | know what the fear is like, | know what the pain 
is like, | know what it’s like... | know what it’s like to be cor- 
nered. | know what it’s like. (Slowly moving toward him; 
almost a whisper) Just trust me, baby. Just trust me. All you 
gotta do is go forward. Don’t fall into their traps, don’t fall into 
their games. Please. Just go. ‘Cause if you run away from it, you 
just gonna get caught up later. Trust me. Your freedom is there, 
it’s waiting for you. It’s waiting for you. And oddly enough, 
baby, it's waiting for you in the goddamn prison. It is. (Reaches 


for him: holds him tight) \ know you can’t see it. | know you 


can't see it, but it’s there. It’s there. It's there. 

It's too much for Ray. He pulls back, picks up bis bag. 
starts to walk away. 

LAUREN Riy. Ray! Ray! 

But hes gone. 

LAUREN (Weeping: kicks the dirt) Damn. 


EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. - ANACOSTIA RIVER - SUNSET 
Ray stands on the bank, looking out over the river. The 
sun shimmers on the water . . . penetrates him, fractur- 
ing in the LENS. 


DISSOLVE: 
EXT. CLUB - WASHINGTON, D.C. - NIGHT 
It's a scene. Crowds mill on the sidewalk outside. 


BOB HOLMAN (1.0. 7//£ CU7) Come on, let's hear it 
from you guys. 


INT. CLUB - POETRY SLAM 
Veteran slam host, BOB HOLMAN, works the crowd 
from the stage, pumping them up, getting them going. 


The AUDIENCE breaks into enthusiastic applause and 
shouting. It's a lively, happy, mixed-bag crowd, psyched 
for the performances. 


BOB HOLMAN (07 fhe applause) Welcome to the poet- 
ry club, where the words you say are the thoughts you live, and 
where nothing ever happens unless you say it first. Tonight, let’s 
see who the first poet is who's going to be coming up here for 
the slam tonight. Please bring up . . . Liza Jesse Peterson! 


The crowd welcomes her. Liza lakes the stage. 
LIZA Ice Cream. 
The crowd knows it. goes wild. 


LIZA (Sensuously, sexily) ce cream. 
Ice cream. 
| used to be an ice cream fiend . . . 
Mmmmmmmmmmmmmm.... 
You see, it all started when I had a large scoop of Rain Forest 
Crunch with extra walnuts. 
“Would you like a cup or a cone, Miss? Cup or a cone?” 
Cup or a cone. 
Cup or a cone and I was in a zone where I had to make a 
wise choice between a cup or a cone. You see, it’s more fun 
with a cone, because I lick the tip. . . 
She licks her lips, the audience knows what she means and 
loves it. 
LIZA... and then I crunch and munch the cone. 
And then I lick the tip again. 
And then I crunch and munch the cone. 
(Rapid) Until there's one sip at the bottom tip and I pop it 
in my mouth and grin because I like that game. 


INT. METRO STATION ~ MUSIC UP 
Ray waits on the subway platform as the train pulls in. . . 


BACK TO: 
INT. CLUB 
Dj Renegade is on the stage, has the audience going . . . 


BACK TO: 
INT. METRO STATION 
Ray boards the train. 


BACK TO: 
INT. CLUB 
Another POET on stage, rapping into the mike . . . 


BACK TO: 
Ray rides the train, deep in thought. 


BACK TO: 
Bob Holman reads scores. The judges are giving 11's. 


BACK TO: 
Ray rides the train, writes in his journal . . . 


The CUTS back and forth get faster and more frequent as 
Ray's train approaches its destination, Cleveland Park 
station... 


Ray heads out of the station. 


In the club, another POET holds court... . 


TAYLOR MALI |... |’ writing a poem that will 
change the world, 

and it’s “Like Lilly, like Wilson” at my office door. 

Lilly Wilson, a recovering “like” addict, 

the worst I've ever seen 

So, like, bad, that the entire eighth grade started calling 
her “Like Lilly, like Wilson, like.” 

Until | made my classroom a like-free zone 

And she couldn't speak for days . . . 


MUSIC UP. In the alley outside the club, Ray pauses. 
He moves through the crowds outside toward the door. . . 


BOUNCER (iin | help you. 


RAY Yeah, I'm supposed to be meeting someone here. 
INT. CLUB 


BOB HOLMAN Every slam is a finality. Every slam is 
the end. 


INT. CLUB HALLWAY 
Ray walks down the dark hallway. 


BACK ON HOLMAN: 


BOB HOLMAN And tonight there's no other way to end 
this slam but to bring up here one of the true heroes of poetry. 
Do you all remember when Lauren started out here? 
APPLAUSE. 

Ray enters the Slam. 

BOB HOLMAN Let's please bring Lauren up here to 
make it happen for us right now. 


The crowd eggs her on. Lauren gets up. beads for the stage . 
.. smiles when she sees Ray standing quietly near the door, 
taking it all in. They reach out to each other as she passes. 


BOB HOLMAN Thiere’s nothing else that can happen in 
the word but to make the word be the word itself. Something 
that you've heard before. Come on, Lauren! 

She takes the stage. 


LAUREN ‘his is a poem that | found when I was drowning 
one day. And it’s for a friend of mine who's going through a 
hard time right now. 
She finds Ray's eves. 


LAUREN (S/arts the poem) i feel like my back is against a 
brick wall and | got a Mack truck two inches from my face. 
Every cell in my body is screaming, RUN but I can’t. . . 


The audience is rapt as Lauren gathers strength. 


LAUREN ... i'm kicking and stomping and running 
and jumping, wreaking all kinds of havoc, creating a 
bloody mess and i am going nowhere. Somewhere in my 
mind i think i am moving. Somewhere in reality iam 
running, Somewhere inside myself i am oh so still. Quiet. 
Dead. My soul is not rising. My spirit is not lifting. My life 
is not living, But iam running. Moving through the uni- 
verse, a whirling dervish with no end, no purpose, no 
means, no life left to live. And yet, still, i want to go to that 
place where i can run, run free, my mind tells me. But 
those two words cannot occupy the same space in reality. 
run. free. My back is against a brick wall. i gota Mack 
truck two inches from my face. Run free baby, right 
now, tt just looks hard, but it would be so easy. Just 
turn around and go. Clip all the wires, hook ups and 
hang ups and then you're homefree. You can give birth 
fo an excuse so easily, you'll believe it’s always been 
there. Part of the natural order, made to order by your 
Jorever clever mind. constantly protecting you against 
things you no longer need to be protected from . . . and 
i believe. i believe like a Holy Roller singing sweating 
preaching go tell it on the mountain while speaking in 
twenty different tongues while diving in ten thousand feet 
of baptismal water without a life preserver. i believe like 
my bullet-ridden brother out there somewhere right now 
gurgling blood through his last breath spitting out a red 
ripe prayer so new so sweet so baby fresh so full of truth he 
thinks it can save his life... 


The crowd gets more and more excited, swept away by 
her words. 


LAUREN .. . iod does not exist in desperation and hope is 
lying dead somewhere in the sewer down the street around 
the corner in the alley underneath the feet of somebody 
itching scratching trembling jonesing for their next hit and 
sucking somebody's dick. i got two minutes—i got two 
motherfucking minutes—before i run free or die, y'all. two 
minutes before i smash my face into the grill of a Mack 
truck, before i get ten thousand bricks shoved up my ass 
before i run free or die. 


She leaves the stage as the crowd explodes. They want her 
back, won't stop till she takes the stage again. 


BOB HOLMAN at's have an encore! 


LAUREN (Back on stage; into the mike) You know, it’s 
about spreading the love. And | met somebody recently who 
touched me, who moved me. 


Ray watches nervously from the back, not sure what Lau- 
ren will do. 


LAUREN And | hope he does the same thing for you. This 
is his first time reading, and he’s a big, big talent, and he 
needs our love and our support, and I give you, Ray. 
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The crowd is warm, encouraging. Ray hesitates... slowly 
approaches the stage. 


RAY (07: stage: starts slow; quiet) 
if i could find the spot where truth echoes 
i would stand there and whisper memories of my children’s 
future 
i would let their future dwell in my past 
so that i might live a brighter now 
now is the essence of my domain 
but it contains all that was and will— 


He stumbles over the words, smiles shyly. 
RAY ['l] try it again. 


The crowd is right there with him. They know he’s breaking 
through tonight. The applause is real, encouraging. He 
starts again. 


RAY _ if i could find the spot where truth echoes 
i would stand there and whisper memories of my 
children’s future 
i would let their future dwell in my past 
so that i might live a brighter now 


now is the essence of my domain 
but it contains all that was and will be 
and i am as i was and will be 
because i am and always will be 
that nigga 


iam that nigga 


iam that timeless nigga 
that swings on pendulums like vines 
through mines of booby-trapped minds 
that are enslaved by time 
iam the life that supersedes lifetimes 


1am 


it was me with serpentine hair 
that with a timeless stare 
turned mortal fear into stone time capsules 
they still exist as the walking dead 

as i do: the original suffer-head 
symbol of life 

and matriarchy’s severed head 
Medusa, iam 


iam that nigga 
iam that nigga 
iam that nigga 


iam anegro 
negro from necro, meaning death 
i overcame it 
so they named me after it 
and i be spittin’ at death from behind 
32 and putting “kick me” signs on its back 


because 


iam not the son of sha clack clack 
i am before that 
iam before 


i am before before 
before death is eternity 
after death is eternity 
there is no death there is only eternity 
and i be riding on the wings of eternity 
like: yah! yah! yah! sha clack clack 


but my flight does not go undisturbed 
because time makes dreams defer 
and all of my time fears are turning my days into day-mares 
and i live day-mares reliving nightmares 
that once haunted my past 
sha clack clack 
time is beatin’ my ass 


and i be havin’ dreams of chocolate covered watermelons 
filled with fried chickens like pifatas. with little pickaninny 
sons and daughters standing up under them with big sticks 
and aluminum foil, hittin’ them, trying to catch pieces of 
fallen fried chicken wings. and aunt jemima and uncle ben 
are standing in the corners with rifles pointed at the heads of 
the little children. “don’t shoot the children,” i shout. “don’t 
shoot the children.” but it’s too late. they've already been 
infected by time. but this shit is before my time.(i need more 
time! i need more time!) . . . but it’s too late. they start shoot- 
ing at the children and killing them: 


one by one 
two by two 
three by three 
four by four 
five by five 
six by six 


but my spirit is growing seven by seven 
faster than the speed of light 
because light only penetrates the darkness 
that’s already there 
and iam already there 
i'm here at the end of the road 
which is the beginning of the road beyond time 
but where my niggas at? 
oh shit 

don’t tell me my niggas are lost in time 

my niggas are dying before their time 

MY Niggas are serving unjust time 
my niggas are dying because of time 


The crowd doesn't know what's hit them. They go crazy, 
jump to their feet, holler for him to come back. They want 
more. 
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INT. CLUB BATHROOM 

Ray falls into the bathroom . . . escape. He’s breathing 
hard. Lauren follows him in, shuts the door. In the back- 
ground, the APPLAUSE rings out. Lauren and Ray regard 
each other a long moment embrace, hold each 


other tight. 


LAUREN (/i71c///)") Look, | just. 


what happened earlier. | didn’t mean for it to get out of hand 


want to apologize for 


RAY (/ries fo slop her) No, you 
LAUREN No. no, look. (Shes made a decision) | just want 


you to know that no matter what happens on Monday, no 
matter what you decide to do. . . I'm gonna be here for you. 


INT. CLUB 
The crowd pounds the tables, chanting, “Ray! Ray! Ray!” 


BOB HOLMAN (io home and write your own goddamn 


poems, goddamn it! 

INT. BATHROOM 

LAUREN (//appy for him) You better get back out there 
Can't you hear them? Just one more 

RAY (4 /rapped animal) | need to get some air 

LAUREN Thien you'll come back? 

RAY Yeah. 

LAUREN Okay. Well, I'll hold the fort down till you get back 
RAY (Sfarts fo leave: looks at her) Thank you 

She watches him leave. listens to the crowd chanting his 


Name 


EXT. CLUB - MUSIC UP 
Ray tumbles out of the crowded club, breathes in the 
night, heads for the street . 


EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
He wanders through the streets. MUSIC MONTAGE #5. 


IMAGES from the last few days pour over each other on 
the SCREEN . . . jail scenes, kids from the neighborhood, 
his arrest, Lauren... 


He breaks into arun... 


The IMAGES keep coming . . . Mike’s shooting, the cell 
block, the poetry slam... 


He runs and runs . . . walks past the Capitol . . . and 
straight toward the Washington Monument, floodlit in 
the dark night, shooting up out of the ground, a tall, 


impenetrable symbol of power. 


CLOSE SHOT 

Ray comes up against yet another cell door locked in, 
locked out. . . puts his hands up on the bars, peers into 
the dark interior 


The CAMERA TILTS SLOWLY UP... . AND UP, to reveal. . . 
the endless white expanse of the monument, shooting 
up into the night sky, FILLING THE SCREEN .. . the 
nation’s great white phallus 


FADE TO BLACK 
END CREDITS START TO ROLL... 


The version of Slam published here is a transcription of 
the completed film. The transcription was done by 
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In 1963, when Marc Levin was just a boy, his parents, 
who were social activists, decided they wanted their chil- 
dren to witness history. They all drove down to D.C. for 
the March on Washington and Martin Luther King’s leg- 
endary “I have a dream” speech. 

His parents’ commitment had a powerful effect on the 
young Levin, and his subsequent years spent in the doc- 
umentary trenches, carving out chunks of life to create 
powerful, award-winning films on street gangs, prison 
life, death row, drugs, terrorists, the CIA, and other hard 
political topics, made him an experienced warrior on 
some of America’s toughest frontlines. 

The question, for Levin, became: could his guerrilla 
style of filmmaking translate into the more manipulated 
realm of fiction features, without losing truth along the 
way? 

Levin has made a dozen documentaries with his com- 
pany, Blowback, which he founded with his father, Al 
Levin, in 1979, partnering a few years later with produc- 
er Daphne Pinkerson. His film Gang War: Bangin’ in Lit- 
tle Rock aired on HBO and received the 1994 Cable Ace 
Award for best documentary. His three-hour series for 
the Discovery Channel, CIA: America’s Secret Warriors, 
won the Columbia-duPont Award and a Cable Ace Award 
nomination. The third episode’s investigative look at the 
CIA's cocaine connection dug so deep, the CIA itself 
tried to pressure the network into not airing the show. 
For The Secret Government with Bill Moyers, he won an 
Emmy, and his Portrait of an American Zealot was select- 
ed by New York’s Museum of Modern Art to become 
part of its permanent film collection. Levin also made, 
among other films, The Politics of Addiction for PBS, 
Oklahoma City: One Year Later for Dateline NBC, and 
for HBO he made Execution Machine: Texas Death Row, 
Mob Story, and Prisoners of the War on Drugs. He has 
just finished a new doc, Thug Life in D.C. 

While filming one of his documentaries, What's Going 
On? (1987), for CBS, Levin made friends with one of the 
“troubled youth” subjects of the film, the then 17-year- 
old Bonz Malone, and over the years the two talked 
about someday making a fictional “down and dirty guer- 
rilla film.’ Levin had explored fiction in his experimental 
black comedy Blowback (1990), and his feature The Last 
Party (1993) uses a semi-fictional narrative within a polit- 
ical documentary. 

In the early '90s there was a symposium in Manhattan 
about the blurred lines of fact and fiction in film, focusing 
on a new release, Oliver Stone’s JFK. At the time, Levin 
was working on the documentary Beyond JFK, and at this 
forum he met Richard Stratton and his wife, Kim 
Wozencraft. Wozencraft was an undercover narcotics 
cop in Texas who had gotten strung out on drugs, busted 
by the FBI and sent to prison. She fictionalized her life 
into a riveting novel, Rush, which was made into a film. 
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Stratton, who had smuggled marijuana and hash on an 
international scale, was busted and sentenced to 25 years 
in federal penitentiary. He became a jailhouse lawyer, won 
an appeal after eight years, and came out of prison with a 
fresh novel under his arm. Smack Goddess fictionalized 
Stratton’s life experiences, and became an underground 
classic. The two ex-con novelists met at the PEN Prison 
Writing Awards. Had they met years before, the former 
narc might have busted the former smuggler. Instead, they 
got married, and together they became publisher/editors 
of the award-winning Prison Life magazine. Stratton’s writ- 
ings have appeared in Rolling Stone, Spin, and Newsweek 
magazines. He was the creative consultant on the HBO 
dramatic prison series Oz, and the writer of Barbara Kop- 
ple’s documentary about Mike Tyson. 

Needless to say, that night at the symposium Levin 
met two people who spoke his language and understood 
that the best stories are cut right out of life experience. 
Stratton began consulting on Levin's prison documen- 
taries, and they decided to make a film that fictionalized 
the facts of MK-Ultra, the CIA’s secret LSD experiments 
in the late 50s. 

Enter Henri Kessler. A friend of Levin's, Kessler grew 
up in the club scene of New York during the Studio 54 
era, and eventually ran his own club, The Grolier. Kessler, 
along with one of his more adventurous investors, David 
Peipers, was interested in making a film. Kessler raised 
some cash, and Levin and Stratton, using a CIA opera- 
tive’s diaries, wrote the script “Acid Test.” This posse of 
players, the newly-formed Offline Entertainment, then 
went to Cannes to try and raise more money. 

Prior to this, Levin had run into Bonz Malone outside 
the Nuyorican Poets Café in New York, and Malone led 
Levin inside to check out the talent. It was the 1996 Grand 
Slam championship, and a young poet, Saul Williams, had 
just taken the stage. His explosive, mythological rap poet- 
ry stunned the club and he won the Grand Slam. 

It was the power of this young poet that Levin was 
thinking about on the beaches in Cannes, along with how 
his friend Bonz Malone had escaped a brutalizing fate by 
finding his writing talent in the nick of time. Levin decided 
he wanted to tell Malone's story—how a talented young 
black man was almost lost to the realities of the street and 
the wasteland of the prison system. Only by finding his 
artistic voice did he survive. 

Malone grew up in the streets of Brooklyn. He was 
expelled from various high schools at the same time he 
was becoming a street legend for his graffiti tags that 
traveled the New York subways. He was eventually bust- 
ed for graffiti writing, and sent to Rikers Island. Fortu- 
nately, his talent was noticed and he entered a program 
where he could write for a teen newspaper, The New 
Youth Connection. He was able to graduate from high 
school, and his unique writing style which incorporated 


hip hop slang led him to more writing gigs, such as his 
column “Radio Graffiti” for Spin magazine. Eventually, he 
became the nationally recognized Bonz Malone, writer of 
the “Tuph Street” column in Vibe magazine. Malone has 
been nominated for the Deems Taylor Award for music 
journalism for four successive years. 

Levin wanted to consult with Malone and develop 
Slam, the story of a talented young black man trapped in 
jail, but Malone was back in Rikers, still living out that 
same story. Levin visited him in Rikers and they decided 
Malone would work on scenes from within the jail. 

Stratton and Levin outlined the basic story for Slam, 
and Saul Williams was cast to play the lead, Ray Joshua. 
When Levin heard Sonja Sohn read her poem “run free,” 
with its closing line “run... free . . . or die,” a phrase that 
speaks to the core idea of S/am, Lauren Bell was cast. 

Then began a nine-month process of character devel- 
opment, story outline, and improvisational work, during 
which Levin also made two more documentaries. When 
it became clear that Mayor Rudy Giuliani's New York 
would not welcome a feature film shot in a city jail, they 
looked south to a more symbolic town, Washington D.C. 
With its imposing historical white monuments and one of 
the highest incarceration rates of young black men, the 
city seemed a natural location. Levin was in the process 
of shooting Thug Life in D.C., so he showed his docu- 
mentaries to Department of Corrections officials, who 
were receptive to using their facilities as a film site. While 
filming the documentary in D.C., Levin began finding 
characters and locations for Slam. He met Big Mike, 
whose own story became incorporated into the script, 
and ex-con and writer Rhozier “Roach” Brown, who ran 
the mayor's Office of Ex-Offenders Affairs. Both were 
cast. While in D.C., Stratton was also writing a piece 
about Washington’s Mayor Marion Barry, who had 
recently served jail time, and Barry was cast as the judge 
who sentences Ray Joshua in the film. 

During this pre-production period, Offline was still 
scrambling to find a way to finance the film. When no 
money was found for the project, Henri Kessler threw 
down a corporate credit card. He decided to front the 
seed money, and searched for financial backing during 
the shoot. By now the filmmakers, who included long- 
time Levin collaborator Mark Benjamin on camera, had 
dubbed their style drama verité. 

Slam was shot in D.C. in July/August 1997, over a two- 
week period, with some additional scenes shot in New 
York. During the shoot, Kessler and venture capitalist 
David Peipers raised the $1 million needed to finance the 
film. A rough cut was put together with editor Emir Lewis 
just in time for an extended Sundance deadline. Trimark 
pictures bought S/am at Sundance for $2.5 million. Slam 
won the Grand Jury Prize at the 1998 Sundance Film Fes- 
tival, and went on to win the Camera d’Or award at the 


1998 Cannes Film Festival. Saul Williams and Sonja Sohn 
were presented with the 1998 IFP Gotham/Perry Ellis 
Breakthrough Award for their performances. 

Currently, Offline is finishing a second feature, White- 
boys, based on a performance piece by Danny Hoch, 
with Levin directing the script written by Hoch, Garth 
— Belcon, Levin, and Stratton. Bonz Malone, who has a 
tole in Whiteboys, has also joined Offline with the title 
“consiglieri.” Offline recently produced, for Grove Press, 
a book on the making of Slam, and for Immortal 
Records, the soundtrack from the film. Its future projects 
include several feature films, including “Jump,” about 
Double Dutch jump rope competitions, “All American,” 
about racist skinheads in the military, and “Brooklyn 
_ Babylon,” an inter-racial, inter-religious love story about a 
Rastafarian and a Hassidic Jew set in Crown Heights. 


Bonz, you worked on the script while you were in Rikers 
Island correctional facility? 


Bonz Malone: Yeah. Best time | ever had in jail. It was a life 
experience. | didn’t see it for that at the time. We were working 
on this story when I had to go back in. I talked to Mare [Levin] 
onthe phone, about how much time it was going to be, and it 
seemed bleak, but I didn’t realize at the time that that was the 
real role rehearsal. That's what I took from it. It was the best 
time I ever spent in prison. Out of all the times I've been in, this 
- time I actually knew why I was in there. 


Marc and Richard had given you an outline of the story, 
_ and an idea for your character? 


Malone: Yeah. I knew the character, the story, and by then I 
~ knew Saul and Sonja were all over it. [Saul Williams plays Ray 
Joshua and Sonja Sohn plays Lauren Bell in the film.] We talked 
about the outline, it was coming in the mail. Mare would send 
me a package, but it was hard for me to send stuff back. We 
~ couldn't get any paper. 


Pens, too, aren't they contraband? 


_ Malone: Yeah, you can’t have any sharp objects in there. You 
~ get caught with that, you get more time, because people use 

them for shanks [weapons]. So, I was sneaking around, going to 
- the bathroom, writing in the toilet, all hours of the night, the 
_ €.0. [corrections officer] comes in, you got to pretend you’ re 
using the toilet. | mean, it was backbreaking agony. 


So for your character, for Hopha’s first scene in his cell, you 
knew you wanted someone who had a commissary set up, 
and then you got to the D.C. jail and found the real thing? 


Marc Levin: Yeah. We commandeered somebody's cell. 


Richard Stratton: We brought all the stuff with us, we 
brought cigarettes, and all kinds of stuff to outfit a cell like that, 
~ but then we just walked in and there it was. So we asked the guy 
_ ifwe could use his cell, and he said sure. Of course, we then pro- 
ceeded to distribute the cigarettes out to these guys. //aughs] 


Which they can then use to buy things? 


Levin: Right. Bonz arrived at the D.C. Jail in a bathrobe, shorts, 
sunglasses, smoking a cigar, and without I.D. First of all, you 
need I.D. to get in a prison; second, you can’t get in wearing 
shorts; and third, you can’t smoke. And so later, there he is— 
inside, distributing contraband. /laughs] 

But in terms of our methodology, to go back to the begin- 
ning, at one point we thought about Bonz as the star of the film. 
Then we met Saul, and Bonz got into trouble and had to go 
back to jail. When I went to visit Bonz out at Rikers, that was 
when I have my first memory of Bonz saying “Hopha.” That 
that would be the character he'd play. Bonz and | have been 
having a dialogue for as long as we've known each other, which 
is over a decade. He was seventeen when I met him. We were 
working on a documentary [What's Going On?], and he would 
talk about “gangsters and God,” this idea of good and evil sit- 
ting down together. 


Malone: The idea was to have a table with the God squad on 
one side and the mob on the other side. Like I would be sitting 
here, and Jesus is down there, he’s like the silent partner, just 
observing what you're going to do. There’s a question that is put 


“7 was sneaking around, 
writing in the toilet, all 
hours of the night.”’ 


out to the table. Something really testy comes out, like, some- 
body beat up your mom, God forbid, or somebody raped a mem- 
ber of your family. What are you going to do? And when it hit Paul 
over here, he'd turn the other cheek, let it go. And there’s Frank 
Nitti over there saying, “Fuck that, we know where the guy lives.” 
So it’s really intense, and Marc and I were talking about an idea 
like that, and we thought, we gotta put that shit on camera. 


Levin: We have had this ongoing dialogue about where the 
street meets more spiritual or enlightened or political conscious- 
ness, but that the two always have to be right there together. 
When we talked about Hopha being a “Zen gangster,” about 
how there was going to be a guy like that in the jail, we knew he 
had to have both these qualities. He had to have some con- 
sciousness, some intelligence, some philosophy, yet some street 
credibility. My first memory of this was when Bonz said “Hopha” 
to me, in Rikers, and I cracked-up—lI thought, that’s great, 
instead of Noriega, or Capone. Because it’s gangster, but it’s 
union, it’s organized, it’s political. 

And Hopha’s philosophical mentor, instead of being Gandhi, 
or Martin Luther King, or Jesus Christ, was Sun Tzu’s The Art 
of War. Where did that come from? 


Malone: | had read that book in jail, so | brought the book 
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with me to the set, because it seemed so similar. I just walked in 
and put it on the floor of my cell. 


And the philosophy of that book is to start from non-violence? 
Malone: Yeah. That that’s the greatest win. 


Stratton: To be beyond violence. A state of mind. To use the 
mind. And the way Bonz created the character of Hopha was 
really the way all the actors create their characters. Basically, the 
methodology was to tell them, not in real specifics, but the basic 
idea of their character and where the story was going. But then 
to have them contribute to their characters. They all named 
their characters—Saul, Sonja, Bonz, and Beau. [Beau Sia, who 
plays Jimmy Huang] Beau wrote pages and pages of backstory 
on his character. These guys each brought all of themselves, 
whatever they wanted to say, into their character. 


For instance, Bonz, you had a deck of cards that you never 
opened. Not that it made it into the film, but was it a prop 
that helped you focus? 


Malone: That was to show people that we were playing with a 
full deck. You know what | mean? I never open them, because | 
feel that playing games put me in jail. And it almost got me into 
the ground. Not opening these cards is like not playing, but you 
have a full deck. If I'm in a meeting somewhere, and there 
might be some question of integrity or some shit like that, | 
always have the cards, | put them on the table, and that says: 
look, you know you can trust what I'm telling you. | don’t have 
to benefit in any way. That's the reason the deck was unopened. 


So you knew, in the scene in Bonz’ cell, that you wanted to 
introduce Ray to Hopha, and you wanted them to clash over 
the notion of whether or not you have to join a gang? How 
much did you know going in? 


Levin: That scene was probably the most focused scene, in terms 
of a plot. We knew that this guy Hopha ran his wing of the jail, he 
knew where this kid Ray was coming from on the street, knew he 
was connected to Big Mike. That was the most plot-oriented 
scene, to set up the story. And we knew that Ray was going to be 
thrown from the frying pan into the fire. So we had the most 
clear ideas for that scene, although Bonz did wing that scene. 


Stratton: We had key dialogue that we wanted to get across. 
There were certain lines where we said: this is what we want you 
to say. That the shit that goes on in the street, the same thing 
goes on in prison. To point out the gang conflict, and how 
prison reflects what's happening in the street. We wanted to get 
that across, so that Ray’s dilemma would become clear. Going to 
prison was only going to intensify it, make it more dramatic. 


Levin: He had to make a choice. That was the key thing. The 
Hopha character was saying to this kid: you're going to have to 
decide. And we are suspicious of where you're coming from. So it 
was to turn up the pressure and set up the dramatic premise— 
what is this kid going to do? 


You set up a series of conflicts. The first one you talked about 


was the “cop or cooperate” conflict, but that was dropped 
quickly, because it’s obvious the character of Ray wouldn't 


cooperate. 


Levin: Yeah, we had an interrogation scene, but we never really 
did it. In fact, this scene with Hopha almost became, in a way, the 
interrogation scene. Which is a scene we had discussed—the cops 
bringing Ray in and going over him. But in a way, Hopha does it, 
by saying: what did the cops tell you? You don’t understand, every- 
body wants a piece of your ass. Turning the pressure up on this 
kid. That was the idea, to say, you've got to make a decision. 


Prisons have been presented, in film, as houses of torture, as 
houses of redemption. Slam seems to be saying that any cor- 
rective role a prison may have comes from individuals, not 
the institution itself. 


Levin: | think that’s true. What I've come to see in the film, and 
| didn’t feel this as much while we were making it, is that the 
prison is the ultimate metaphor. We're trapped. Everybody is 
trapped. It’s really a story about an artist, a poet. We're all 
trapped, trying to find that poetic moment, to find our voice, our 
soul, that magic that everybody has. That's the universality of it, 
that the prison is the ultimate metaphor of being trapped. 


Richard, you were a writer before you went to prison, 
weren't you? But did prison crystallize anything for you, did 


you write more? 


Stratton: | got a lot more writing done in prison, you get a lot 
more done if you're fortunate enough to be able to figure out 
how to do it. They don’t make it easy for you, it’s hard. It’s noisy, 
it’s hard to find privacy, it’s hard to get a typewriter, writing mate- 
rials. It's a challenge, but you have a lot of time. Plus, you tend to 
live in your mind a lot more, there’s not that much stimulation. 


Levin: What Sonja said, about freedom, gets back to the people 
that made the film, and how we all felt trapped. You're a docu- 
mentary filmmaker, that’s the jail you're in, you can’t go into 
features. You're a journalist, you're not a screenwriter, you're in 
that cell. You're a spoken-word artist, you're not an actress. We 


“We wanted to get that 
across, how prison 
reflects what’s happening 
in the street.” 


were all in cells, we all wanted to break free. That’s something 
I've discovered since making the film. Of course, the social/politi- 
cal message of Slam, of a generation of young black men being 
locked up, that was more the original impulse. That we are wast- 
ing talent, we're throwing it away. We've given up on rehabilita- 


tion, given up on hope. It’s just warehousing, and when we do 
that, we are throwing ourselves away, not just those kids. 


Stratton: We've given up on looking for the humanity in peo- 
ple. We're just looking at them as commodities. It’s incredibly 
harsh, and bad for society in the long run. 


So this was the kind of thing you discussed prior to making 
the film, the kind of content you would hope to find? | read 
one quote from Marc, something like, “Find the heat, the 
message will follow.” 


Levin: [laughs] That quote was originally, “Gain the heat and 
lose the message.” And it wasn’t me, it was an executive who 
said that to me, and | always thought that was the classic televi- 
sion mentality. But there's something to be learned from that. In 
other words, if something is too didactic, go for the heat, get in 
the middle of the heat and you will find another way to make 
the message more effective and less transparent. 

Here's an example. We had a freestyle session while we were 
working with the inmates around a table, and they all started 
rapping. One of the guys said, look, this idea of some rapper, or 
poet, spouting something in the middle of a jailyard and saving 
himself, is a nice idea, guys, but. . . 


“Could this ever work, 

that a guy could stop a 

violent confrontation 
with a poem?” 


Its bullshit? 


Levin: Yeah. Forget it. | don’t care how good he is or what he 
does, he’s going to get his ass kicked. 


So you took up the gauntlet? To see if that would work? 


Levin: Believe me, we had wrestled with that, we didn’t want 
that idea to seem contrived, it is kind of the fulcrum of the 
— movie. And here’s Saul, sitting in the room, so we said, Saul, 
what do you say to that? So Saul got into character, and he gave 
alittle bit of the piece that he does in the yard, gave it right there 
in the workshop. There was silence for ten or fifteen seconds. So 
I said to the guy, “So, what do you think?” And he said, “I forgot 
_ what the fuck I was thinking.” Now Bonz was sitting right there, 

and that line became his, became transposed, became one of a 
myriad reactions that we filmed in that yard scene. But it 
became the line that saved that scene. For instance, Bonz did a 
whole comic routine about how “We won!” Which was funny, 
but it wouldn't have worked in the movie. There were many 
ends to how that scene played out, as we were filming it. We were 
searching for what would be the way that you could make that 


scene not be pretentious, not contrived, but real. And it ultimate- 
ly was that line, that Bonz took, that we gave to him, and some- 
how that moment felt the most natural. It's not applause, they 
don’t jump on him, it’s just this stun. 


Stratton: That scene is probably the best one to try and explain 
how this method works. There were questions about that scene 
from the very beginning. Could this ever work, that a guy could 
stop a violent confrontation with a poem? It was the most radi- 
cal idea of the movie, in a way. And yet I felt that it was totally 
essential that we try to do that. What Mare did was he took Saul 
down there, as a production assistant, on a documentary [7hug 
Life] he was shooting, to try it with these guys in the yard. He 
tried it with a bunch of young kids, one of whom ended up 
doing the Ray/Bay scene in the jail cell. So Saul went out there 
and did his thing in the yard, with these kids, and they immedi- 
ately started yelling “Southside!” Claiming him for their own, 
because they're from the Southside. They claimed him, they 
loved him. At first they were confused, because it wasn’t the typi- 
cal “muthafuckas!,” the heavy-duty gangsta rap. Saul took it to 
another level, but they were blown away by it. 


Levin: That was a turning point. That was also when we started 
thinking that maybe we should shoot this film in the D.C. city 
jail, instead of Rikers Island. And we filmed that moment. Mark 
Benjamin filmed that moment, and the camera just stayed on 
the kids’ faces while they listened to Saul. And these are the 
hardest-core kids in D.C., all under 18 and up on homicide 
charges. And so when you see their faces, it is in the confusion 
where the truth lies. That's where the reality was. 


So you had an idea, and like a filmmaker/archeologist, you 
tested it, you decided to dig and see if there was truth in it. 


Levin: That's right. 


You once said that you were influenced by the llalian neore- 
alists. Roberto Rossellini learned his craft as a documentary 
filmmaker, as you did. One of his ideas was, “Get a camera, 
lake it to the street.” 


Levin: That's what Bonz and I always talked about. You should 
look at the film that Bonz and I first worked on, What's Going 
On? There's an act in that film, it’s his act, and it all ends on the 
street, where Bonz gives a monologue. In many ways, that’s a 
template for where we ended up, twelve years later. 

In other words, you have an idea, how do you test it? You have 
your own imagination, does it feel right? You have the creative 
crew you work with, and we do collaborate with our crew, we look 
for feedback. As you have in Hollywood where you work with 
executives. But the ultimate test is: go out and try it. Go to the 
D.C. Jail, see how it works, and you'll see where the holes are, 
where the weaknesses and strengths are. That's the ultimate test. 
It’s the street test. How does it play in the street? Instead of mar- 
keting research, where you take any ending to a film and you 
get your test audience and you hire your marketers. For us, it’s: 
just go where the real thing is happening. Find the real charac- 
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ters living it, and they will help you answer these questions. 


Do you think your method gives you opportunities to flip 
yourselves out of the standard conventions of film language? 


Malone: Yeah, because the only boundaries we have are the 
ones that we set. The limitations that are set for us because of 
whatever the situation is. But as far as how we do things, it’s the 
thought, it’s the outline, and it’s the action. For certain things, 
you have to have a script. But we are so creative! /laughter] We 
have such creative energy, and I'm not taking away from any- 
body else’s shit. I personally don’t have time to sit down and wait 
until | learn how to fuckin’ write a script. To go out and then 
hope to present a script that will be on the bottom of a fuckin’ 
pile? Forget that shit! 


Levin: | think what it is, is that you've got three people here 
that believe in the living script. This isn’t a theory, this just hap- 
pens to be our personalities, and we share that, from when we 


“One of the biggest debates 
was whether Ray would 
deal pot or crack.”’ 


were kids. We all saw ourselves in movies, living out movies, but 
it wasn’t writing. We've all been interested in writing, we all 
wrote, but if it was ever a choice between writing and living? 
We'd always live it. That may have been part of our problem. 


Stratton: Yeah, like Bonz and | ended up in prison. //aughler] 


You were originally supposed to be the lead, Bonz? When, 
because of circumstance, you went into Rikers, and the lead 
switched to Saul, be brought a whole different presence. Did 
that change things? He’s like the brother from another planet. 


Malone: That's it, you got it on the head, that’s the character. 


Levin: But we were concerned that he wouldn’t have the street 
credibility that Bonz had. 


Malone: | knew he could pull it off. 


Saul’s done some acting, but he’s a performance artist, which 
is different from cinematic acting. Which changed things. 


Levin: Totally changed. That's why we brought Saul down to the 
D.C. Jail. We knew the guy had the performance skills, we knew 
he could do the slam. The question was, would a guy spouting 
poetry, mythic imagery, and literary illusions, was that going to 
seem like we're just academics that wrote this thing, and brought 
in this classically trained guy? With Bonz we knew we had street 
credibility, there wasn’t a question of it. With Bonz it would be 
more of a rapper than a poet or performance artist, spoken-word 
artist. So we had to test Saul. We knew the guy had magic, we 


knew he had a presence. We knew how the bohemians at the 
Nuyorican Poets Café in Manhattan would react to him. But how 
would Big Mike, how would Bay, how would the kids in this world 
react to him? That's why we brought him down there. 


Malone: And right then | knew I would be better as a support 
person for him. Because from where I’m sitting, which is Rikers 
Island, | would know what to ask him. That's when I knew | 
would have to be on the bed challenging Saul’s ideology. 


Levin: Bonz became the test. What we were afraid Saul’s weak- 
nesses were, that was what the Hopha character was going to be 
about, to make sure he worked. That's why, when he says, who the 
fuck do you think you are? You think this [violence] is all going to 
stop for you? That's why that moment in the scene is so heavy. 


At the same time, the Hopha character, the Zen gangster, is 
reading The Art of War, and thinking similar things, like, 
why are we killing each other? Is this just a Federal plot, for 
us to kill each other off? 


Stratton: Ray comes in and he’s the incarnation of all the things 
that Hopha has been thinking about. That's what's so important 
about the meeting of those two guys. And the passing of the badge. 


The passing of the message. Then he passes it on to Blind 
Mike, and Mike passes it to his crew, it’s a kind of baton. 


Stratton: Go back to the street, stop the war. Word of mouth. 


Malone: It’s race, but it’s the human race rather than any 
specific race. This film is for anybody. | always said, you'll get 
the eighty-twenty split on this. Eighty percent will love it, and 
there'll be the twenty percent who will be: hey, this is a little too 
preachy. This film will show who are the real minorities of the 
world, you know what I mean? /laughler] 


Stratton: Someone was talking to me about the earnestness of 
Slam, the preachiness. But what this person said is that what con- 
tinually saved it, for him, was the humor in it. There's that line 
when Big Mike says, “Are we breaking up?” and Ray says, “This 
ain't the Temptations.” There's the doo-wop cops, casting Marion 
Barry as the judge. There was a larger awareness, a humor 


So you put prisoners on film to see who would be good? 


Levin: On video. We had a casting session. There were forty 

inmates that Pat Jackson, the warden, had chosen. She'd asked 
who was interested, and there were some people that she thought 
might be good. Each of them got five minutes, they came in the 
room where Daphne [Pinkerson, Levin's documentary partner] 
and I had a Hi-8 camera. | explained that there were five main 
scenes—a kid comes in with his food tray, you take the food. 
What happens? There's a scene in the yard with two gangs. I went 
through the key scenes, and I said, what scene are you in? There's 
a bullpen scene, there’s a poetry scene, with a teacher. Choose 
who you are. Of course, a lot of people were interested in that 
scene because they'd heard Sonja’s beautiful. ““I want to be in the 
poetry class!” //aughs] But there was one guy who immediately 


said, “I'm the leader of the gang that’s at war with this guy.” I 
said, Who are you? And he said, I'm the leader of the other 
gang. And I said, You are? Why? And he said, because this is the 
way it goes—the kid comes in, I take his food tray... He just 
acted the whole thing out, just like that. /saps fingers] And we 
t back that night, we looked at the tape, and it was immedi- 
ately apparent that there were four or five people, that we all just 
said: [points finger] That’s him, that’s him, that’s him. So it 
was a two-hour casting call. 


And Big Mike's story is bis real story, isn’t it? He was shot, he 
was blinded, and didn’t the retaliation shot for his shooting 
happen the day you got to D.C.? 


Stratton: That's true. We were supposed to shoot that scene in a 
"project called Simple City. We'd gone out there and met with the 
old-timers, a bunch of ex-convicts who were trying to work with 
the young kids, and we talked with them about shooting the 
scene out there. The next day, the guy that shot Mike was shot 
himself. So we couldn’t shoot there, it was too intense. 


"Levin: | got Mike's story from him about four or five months 
before, when we were working on the documentary. 


Stratton: The documentary [7hug Life] kept feeding the reality. 


It seems like a perfect metaphor, a blind man. And then to 
have Ray Joshua leading the blind man to understanding. 
How perfect, and yet it’s not a made-up metaphor, it came 
out of the ground of your searching. 


_ Levin: He just appeared. We were in Simple City after a twelve- 
year-old kid had been kidnapped, tortured and killed. So we 
_ knew there was a lot of heat there, and we'd gone there with a 

documentary crew, and all of a sudden this guy appears, with 
_ these sunglasses. 


Stratton: Like Stevie Wonder. [laughs] 


Levin: Yeah, he’s rocking, and he starts telling this story about 
sitting in his car, and someone puts a gun to his temple and 
pulls the trigger. The bullet shatters into five pieces and one goes 
- this direction, that direction, and he’s conscious the whole time. 
The ambulance comes, he’s on the operating table. He survives, 
but he's blind, and he ended it by saying: “I see more now than I 
ever saw before.” 


Stratton: They had a mock funeral, to make the other gang 
think that he was dead. He was in hiding, for months. 


Levin: And then he appeared. He described appearing in the 
community, and everybody thought he was a ghost. That's where 
the idea came from. 


_ Meanwhile, Ray Joshua ’s writing poems about Lazarus, who 

came back from the dead. And how did the real Mike feel 

about how in real life someone got shot for shooting him, yet 
in your film, he decides not to shoot anybody? 


Levin: You gotta ask him about that. We were with him when it 


happened and I still don’t know how he feels. /laughs/ 


Malone: We would love to put out the message to put the guns 
down. But that ain't never gonna happen. D.C. is not that kind 
of place. It’s like Watts, and Compton. People’s grandmothers 
got guns. That's the way it is there. 


You're saying the message of your film could never happen? 


Malone: Could help. It could definitely happen. There are cer- 
tain places where it’s going to be a lot harder to do that shit than 
others. We had a guy who came to do a song on our soundtrack. 
We were saying, Let's do a song about puttin’ the guns down, 
and use Mike's voice for the song. He said, That's a great idea, 
man, but they're never gonna play that song. They're gonna 
hate you for doing that. Because where they're living, and where 
you're living, is two different places. 


Stratton: That's true, but Wyclef’s [Wyclef Jean of the Fugees] 
message is that way, and the guy sold seventeen-and-a-half mil- 
lion albums. It depends on how you do it. It’s the packaging of 
the message. If the message is something that’s entertaining, 
and the movie's good, the music’s good, they're going to listen to 
the message. You can reach people. I think this film will. 


It’s a clear message. Ray sees that something is being 
sacrificed here—his own race. 


Levin: This goes back to something else, to writing, art, and 
creativity as the answer to violence. That's political prescription. 
And I think it is the answer. In other words, we've all been bad 
boys, and we've all found that the way to deal with all the turbu- 
lence in our own lives was to find a way to give voice to it. Which 
is what this movie is about. In other words, people say, is it real? 
No, all people in Washington aren't going to put the guns down. 
And the political prescription, that’s long term, that’s where we 


“He does run at the end, 
but you don't know where 
the hell he ran to.”’ 


are politically. But as human beings, it’s real. It’s not preaching, 
it’s just what's happened in all our lives. It is a universal story, it 
is a mythic tale of how you're at war with yourself until you find 
a way to use that energy. 


Stratton: Sonja says the same thing so clearly in that seene— 

if you keep it all inside, that is your prison. 

The Sonja/Lauren character is interesting because she says to 

Ray: do your time. Do it well, but do your time. And then 

she has a poem, called “run free,” which says, “run free or 

die.” She has a contradictory message. 

Levin: Right. And I think that’s what makes the film, I guess on 
Continued on page 181 
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Writing and 

Acting in 
Slam 
A Talk with Saul Williams 
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In writing the poems he performs in Slam, Saul Stacey 
Williams was able to fuse two of his loves, acting and 
writing. Williams received B.A’s in Philosophy and 
Drama from Morehouse College in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
graduated from NYU’s Graduate Acting program in 1997. 
His lyrical skill has mesmerized performance poetry cir- 
cles since 1995, and he won the Nuyorican Poets Café’s 
prestigious Grand Slam Championship in 1996. His writ- 
ing is widely anthologized and has been featured in 
many publications, including The New York Times and 
Bomb. His poems are collected in The Seventh Octave 
(Moore Black Press), and his new book, She, is sched- 
uled for publication in 1999. Williams’ recordings are 
available on Mercury Records and other labels, with a 
new album coming out on Sony's American Recordings. 


Your poems are filled with classical, literary and mythologi- 
cal references. One of the original conceptual concerns of 
Slam was whether or not a writer who spoke like that would 
have street credibility. Was that a concern for you? 


People don’t realize the amount of intellectual variety that exists 
on the street. People who don’t come from the street, and even 
people who do come from the street, don’t realize that. Anybody 
who raises the question of street credibility closes mad doors and 
has this idea of what works for the street and what doesn’t. There 
is so much shit that exists on the street. You talk to any kid from 
the projects, he'll tell you stories about different people in his 
building. He'll tell you the story of the kid that has mad books, 
who’s always reading, who talks a particular way. Everybody, 
whether they live in the pj’s or whatever, they know that kid. 


So Ray’s character is actually a familiar one? 


Yeah, they know that these characters exist. And they definitely 
interact with these characters, and have places in their lives for 
these characters. It’s just that when we get down to portraying 
the street, we like to portray one side of the story, usually. Or one 
type of character, because that other character isn’t interesting. 
That character usually makes it out and has an easy life. So they 
say that’s not interesting, that’s not what movies are about. 


Could you talk about how you saw the character of Ray? 


Well, it's about him finding his voice. With awareness comes 
responsibility. Once you become aware of something, you have 
to act like you know it, literally. 


So when he entered the prison and had the revelations about 
what was happening to his race, he had to deal with it? 


And with all the different levels that he came to awareness on. 
Everything he realized is said in that poem in the courtyard. And 
from then on, he realizes: wow, now that I've said it, I can’t live 
outside of the realm of what I've said. I have to take these things 
into account and make them a part of my life. 


You wrote the poem he reads, “Amethyst Rocks,” before you 
had this experience yourself, of going into the jail? 


“Amethyst Rocks” is a poem I wrote that helped me find my own 
voice. | wrote it for a bunch of reasons, | don’t know what it was, 
was it anger? I don’t know, but I was definitely frustrated when | 
was writing it. | was frustrated with the school I was in. I was in 
an institution that I felt was not catering to my particular needs. 
I realized that no institution can cater to an individual's needs. 


Institutions have herding instincts that have to do with pro- 
cessing people, rather than looking at them as individuals. 


Exactly. Every institution in this country is going to have some 
of the faults that all institutions have, whether they be penal, 
scholastic, whatever. 


Had you ever been in a prison before? 
No. Not really. 


So for you as an actor, trying to play a role that didn't have 
aset script, you could rely on your own instincts in that par- 
licular situation, because both you and your character were 
entering jail for the first time? 


~ Exactly. | didn’t fear that I didn’t have a script, because I knew 
that whatever | felt initially, walking into that prison, would be 
good enough to dig into, because it’s my first time as well as the 
character's first time. And so it was going to be an original 
response. And there's nothing better, as far as acting is con- 
cerned, than to have an original response. 


What were your initial impressions of the prison? I read 
~ somewhere that you said that it was “like entering a slave 
ship,” and that it seemed calculated to you. 


Yes. That was the first thing I thought when I walked into the 
D.C. Jail with Mare [Levin] in February. Before we shot the film, 
_ while Marc was working on a documentary, I went in as a P.A. 
just to see the prison. And once before, | went to Rikers with 
Sonja [Sohn, who plays Lauren Bell]. It was really strange, 
~ because at Rikers, they don’t have uniforms. At least they didn’t 
where I was, which was one of the two high schools that they 
have at Rikers Island. These guys were all crowded into a hall- 
way, in-between classes, with no shirts on. And so, seeing all 
those black bodies crowded into this hallway, that was the first 
image I saw, and I just went: wow. 


And did you flash on the difference, that you were free and 
they had committed crimes? 


No, not really. Where I grew up, there was no black middle class 
neighborhood. My father was the pastor of a Baptist church, and 
my mother’s a schoolteacher. Everyone that was a member of 
my father’s church lived in the same community as us. Those 
were the people that | hung out with. There was no class distine- 
tion where I lived. The way it affected me, and this doesn’t nec- 
essarily have to do with people in prisons, | think it’s something 
I've found that I have to do throughout my experience, as just a 
human being, is to just stop myself from talking down to an 
individual who I may think may not be as aware as I am. As 


aware as | may pride myself as thinking | am. /laughs] Which 
doesn’t put you in a position to learn from people. 


The reason I'm asking how you felt entering a prison is that 


you not only had to improvise, you had to do it in an envi- 


ronment that was dangerous. 


Yeah, it was dangerous, and they didn’t know that I was a part of 
the film crew. A lot of people thought I was an inmate that had 
been chosen and had agreed to participate with these film peo- 
ple. One guy said, “How many people did this guy have to snitch 
on in order to get this job?” 


There was a story that someone in the yard offered to stab you? 


Yeah, for the insurance money. He asked if we had a certain kind 
of insurance, and then he said: you know, I could stab you, and 
I'll only ask for half of it. 


So you have to cast off a lot of feelings in order to learn from 
the experience of entering a prison? It's hard to be open in a 
place where it feels dangerous to be open. 


Yes, and I also have all my own little personal things—like here 
| was, the guy who, when I was in junior high school, used to 
get picked on because they said I talked “proper.” It’s a strange 


“One guy said, ‘How 

many people did this 

guy have to snitch on 
lo get this job?’” 


dichotomy that happens in African-American communities. Like 
if you're doing well academically, you might be acting like a 
white boy. I had those complexes growing up. So you start over- 
compensating, in the way you walk, in the slur you put on your 
speech when you talk to certain people, so that you fit in. 


You have a very regal carriage. In the film, you appear to be 
like an alien drifting through another man’s world. There’s 
an ethereal aspect to the character. Also, there are the Christ 
allusions—you lead the blind at one point, you stop a riot 
with a poem. Is the ethereal aspect something that you creat- 
ed for the role, or is that already in you, in your bones? 


I think that’s in my bones. //aughs/ | figured that anything that 
could exist for Ray, anything that could happen, could happen 
because it existed for me. I have definitely walked with friends 
through the projects and stood out as much as Ray might have 
stood out in that scene. 


So that becomes your test for whether or not an improvisa- 
tion is working? Is it up to the players, in any given improvi- 
sation, to have a sort of radar as to whether something feels 

Continued on page 188 
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Performance poet Sonja Sohn taught a workshop to pris- 
oners, just like Lauren Bell, the character she plays in 
Slam. Sohn's highly-charged performance style has 
delighted Manhattan audiences in venues such as The 
Public Theater, S.0.B’s, the Nuyorican Poets Café, and 
Lollapalooza. Sohn has been performing since 1992, 
and in 1993 she began acting. She studied at the Actors 
Studio in New York and with Susan Batson. She has 
appeared in many plays, including the Actors Studio pro- 
duction of At the Bottom (an adaptation of Gorky's 
Lower Depths). Sohn hosts a performance-art variety 
show, Sonja Sohn’s Finger in the Socket Salon. She has 
an album forthcoming from Warner's Anthrob label, with 
her voice-music group Fini Dolo. Sohn wrote the poems 
she performs in Slam. 


What were you given to start with for Slam—a general story 
outline? 


| was given a two-page story outline that consisted of about ten 
scenes. Very sketchy, just the main points—the dude gets busted, 
he goes to jail, he meets a female worker in jail, he gets out. And 
I said, well, I’m actually about to teach a writing workshop next 
month, in prison. So they thought, wow—there’s the job. And I 
started writing my own outline early on. 


Was it always going to be a romance? Or was the idea more 
that there would be people the character of Ray would meet 
in prison that would change him? 


Certainly the female character was going to be the catalyst, and 
that relationship could quite possibly be romantic. I think they 
were like—it doesn’t have to be this, but it could be that. They 
were always saying that there were options. 


In terms of a catalyst, was she always seen as someone who 
would inspire Ray to write more? 


We saw some type of creativity for her. At that point Ray was 
going to be a poet or a rapper, but not necessarily a “writer.” It 
was about using your creativity to transcend your circumstance. 


You wrote the poem “run free” previously, yet it seems to have 
the central conflict of the film in it: “run free or die.” 


Absolutely. But the problem with “run free or die” is that people 
assume there are only two choices. There are three different 
options—to run, to free yourself, or to die. What I’m saying, at 
the beginning of the poem, is that I did run. And what a fool I 
was. And now I can’t run. And not being able to run is causing 
me all this pain. So I gotta free myself or I’m going to die, 
because I’m definitely not going to run again. 


So you were able to easily take your own life and put it 
inside the character of Lauren Bell? 


| have to be careful how I answer that, because I think it can 
give people room to think there’s no craft to what I do. That | 
just went up there and said, I’m just gonna be me. And that isn’t 


I did. Yet I did live this story. I've lived Ray’s story and Lau- 
‘story. So I was able to plug that into this story. 


Which is part of the craft of Slam-style filmmaking, to find 
people who have walked the ground of the part they will act? 


Emotionally, most people have walked all the ground there is to 
walk. Circumstantially, we may not have. But as an actor, your 
job is to plug in to the emotional ground that you've walked so 
that the audience can believe you circumstantially. 


Did you create a backstory for your character? 


For me, my heart and soul is at one with Lauren. We certainly 
had that in common. But in order for me to be true to the story, 
as well as the character, I did have to have a whole history for 
_ her. There are differences between me and Lauren, because after 
all, this story isn’t about Sonja, it’s about Lauren. If 1 had 
walked in there and been Sonja, it would have been different. I 
had to be really clear on where we were exactly alike, and where 
we were different. You have to be if you're going to improv a 
‘movie, which is what this was. The only thing you have is an 
outline of the story, what your arc is supposed to be within the 
context of the larger story, and your character. The thing that I 
thought would help me the most was to know my character 
inside and out. Because | didn’t know what kind of situation she 
was going to be put into. I had to be prepared. 


So for instance, there’s a workshop scene where you're saying 
£00d-bye to the students you've been teaching. And you did 
that once in your real life. But there's a difference between 
how Sonja and Lauren would react in that class? 


Yes, and I had to be clear on what [co-writer/director] Marc 
Levin wanted, also. I swayed back and forth between the pre-pro- 
duction phase and the making of the film. By the time I actually 
got to the making of the film, I got very clear on what Marc 
~ wanted. I realized that had to take precedence over anything 
- that I wanted. It became: what Marc wanted, and what the story 
was, That’s what I had to be true to. And then to be true to my 
character. So those three things were in the same basket. And 
~ that was all my job was at that point. That helped me to avoid 
~ any internal judgment or criticism of myself while | was in the 
middle of it, in terms of me trying to be a writer and an actor at 
the same time. At that point I had to be active. 


Did you do several takes of that workshop scene? 


No, that was one take. One very long take. /laughs] If | had to 
_ do it over there are certainly things I would do differently. But I 
think it’s a decent piece of work to show the world, this early in 
my career. It’s not flawless. I see a lot of mistakes I made. 


It's a very raw performance, and | think in a world where 
actors are trained to use traditional Hollywood blocking, 
and set lighting, and to turn to the camera, | think people 

respond to your performance as something refreshingly real. 


That was a gift. It was a pleasure to work like that. But I think 
every method has its positive aspects and its drawbacks. There 


were times when the camera should have been somewhere and 
it wasn’t. And I'd look at it and go: damn. Particularly in the 
alley scene. But the scene is still very magical and very powerful, 
no matter what. So it’s a part of the style. 


You and Ray, as Richard Stratton has said, take that alley- 
way scene someplace else. It’s not just a conversation 
between a man and a woman, it’s a timeless conversation 
between genders, it’s two warriors circling and battling, it 
resonates on a lot of levels. You wouldn't normally get that 
kind of scope with a scripted scene. 


When you have a scripted scene, the screenwriter thinks they 
know everything that he or she is trying to say. And the director 
thinks he or she knows everything for the scene. So if you know 
everything, you're hemming in what is possible. You're limiting 


“What I didn't know, 
what no one knew, 
was how me and Saul 
would connect...” 


yourself and everyone else within the confines of that script. The 
way the whole project was done, we were able to create subtext, 
and let it come out. I knew about this scene from 1996, when we 
were first writing the scene outline. There was a scene that we 
were all talking about that had to happen between Ray and Lau- 
ren. He was going to come to her house, freaked-out because it 
was the night before he was going to have to go to court. I had 
written a little bit about that scene, and I knew exactly what that 
scene was going to have in it. He was going to be freaked-out, 
she was going to try and comfort him, it wasn’t really going to 
work, because he was going to think that she doesn’t under- 
stand. She’s going to say, | understand. He's going to say, how 
can you understand? She's going to be patient, patient, patient, 
and then she’s going to blow. She's going to break it down to 
him. And then, he was going to come to some kind of awareness. 
That scene was going to take place in Lauren's house, and cul- 
minate in a lovemaking scene. 


The alleyway worked, it was like a piece of no man’s land. 


It was great, but what I didn’t know, what no one knew, was how 
me and Saul were going to connect, as people, while we were on 
the set. We met before, but we'd only had a few conversations. 
And we did one improv, which was Saul’s acting audition. I'd 
already done my work on the story, so I didn’t take part in the 
next six or so months of workshopping. He did, he worked on his 
character. We didn’t hook up again until it was time to shoot. 
Then when we went away, to D.C., he and I really connected, in a 
very magical, spiritual way. Just as people. We were starting to see 

Continued on page 189 
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FADE IN: 

INT. SUBWAY TUNNEL - LONG SHOT 

A train thunders toward camera as screech of wheels fills 
tunnel. 


INT. SUBWAY CAR - SHOT - WINDOW SIGN 
reading: “B'WAY 7TH AVE. EXPRESS’ 


LONG SHOT - CAR 

packed with typical New York types. It is hot. Fans are 
going. Every strap is occupied by standing passengers. 
Camera moves through people to Main Title on an adver- 
tising card. Camera pokes past faces to pick up more 
cards on which Cast and Credit Titles appear. After the 
last title camera whips to: 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 

Fifty, conservatively dressed, standing in packed car 
hanging onto a strap and staring at: camera pans past 
passengers on his side of the car and holds on close 
shot of CANDY ADAMS, well-dressed, sexy. She is 
standing between the middle and the end doors, hang; 
ing onto a strap, and studying advertising card above 
her. Camera pans up to the card which reads: “BE SLEN- 
DER! BE BEAUTIFUL! EAT ALL YOU WANT BUT TAKE 
DR. APEX PILLS!” Camera pans down to Candy staring 
up at the card. 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 

watching her closely. He moves his head and eyes 
across the car. Camera pans with his movement, passing 
Candy and holding on medium long shot of ENYART, 
twenty-five, also conservatively dressed, standing, hang- 
ing onto a strap. 


CLOSE-UP - ENYART 

meeting Zara's eyes. Then Enyart moves his eyes toward 
Candy. Camera pans with movement of his eyes to 
Candy who is now reading another advertising card 
above her. Her purse is hanging from the bend of her 
free arm. 


INT. SUBWAY STATION 
The train roars into the station, stops. 


INT. CAR 
as the train comes to a jerky halt. Passengers shove, 
some pushing out, others pushing in. 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 
closely watching: 


CLOSE SHOT - CANDY 
who hasn't moved. People push past her. 


CLOSE SHOT - ENYART 
alert, watching: 


CLOSE SHOT - CANDY 
reading another advertising card. 


INT. STATION 
Several passengers squeeze into the car as the doors 
close and the train moves on. 


INT. CAR - CLOSE SHOT - NEAR END DOOR - 

SKIP MCCOY 

jammed in the end of the car, almost unable to move. 
His eyes expertly recon the car. He is in dark clothes, 
wears a dark hat. 


REVERSE SHOT - THE CAR - FROM SKIP’S ANGLE 
packed with passengers. Hands of men and women are 
seen raised on both flanks gripping swaying straps. 
Wheels screech as the train charges underground. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 

observing passengers jammed around him. He moves 
his head, straining to look O.S. and camera pulls back 
through car as he pushes past disgruntled passengers 
who refuse to budge. He is carrying a folded newspaper 
in his hand, the outside of the sheet turned to classified 
ad page. Camera holds as Skip stops to squeeze in 
between two passengers. Behind him - a man. In front 
of him - Candy. He shoves, managing to force a little 
hole in the human sea so that now he is flanked by them. 
The train lurches on a turn, wheels scream, local station 
lights flash through windows as Skip moves even closer 
to Candy. Another lurch - and he falls against her. 


CLOSE SHOT - CANDY 
as his body bumps against her again. She turns to stare 
at him, their faces inches apart. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 
looking blankly past her. 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 
watching closely. He can see Skip's face. 


CLOSE SHOT - ENYART 
watching closely. He cannot see Skip's face. 


TWO SHOT - SKIP AND CANDY 

She turns from him. His hand shifts from the strap to the 
newspaper under his arm. He opens the newspaper as if 
to read. He sways with her as camera moves in. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP’S FREE HAND 


moving slowly behind the newspaper. His fingers reach 
Candys purse. 
f 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY'S PURSE 

behind the newspaper as Skip's fingers deftly open the 
purse, feel inside, reach her coin purse and lift. His 
fingers freeze. The coin purse is chained. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 
disappointed. 


CLOSE SHOT - CANDY 
staring blankly. 
| 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP’S TWO FINGERS 
coming in contact with a wallet in her purse. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 
pleased. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP’S TWO FINGERS 
forming V-shape, snaking over wallet. 


INT. SUBWAY CAR ~ FULL SHOT 
foaring into an express station seen through the window. 


MED. CLOSE - SKIP AND CANDY 

The car comes to a jerky halt. She sways. He does not 
sway with her. Instead he holds his ground, remaining 
stiff, erect — for a reason. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP’S FINGERS 

hooked over the wallet. As Candy’s body jerks away 
from his, she practically gives him the wallet since all he 
does is hold his hand steady. Ina flash the wallet is out 
of her purse, safe in his hand. 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 

sensing something is happening but is unable to deter- 
mine what, for he cannot see. He strains, watching very 
closely, just manages to observe: 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP’S FINGERS 
practically concealed by the newspaper - closing 
Candy's purse. 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 
reacting. He immediately pushes forward toward Skip. 


SHOT - SKIP 

worming through the crowd toward the open door as in 
b.g. Zara follows him, pushing through people who will 
not budge. Skip reaches the door through which passen- 
gers exit and enter, forming a natural collision of bodies. 


He steps out of the car onto the platform. Just as Zara 
approaches the door, it closes on him. 


REVERSE SHOT - ZARA IN CAR - SKIP IN F.G. 

on platform, oblivious that among those jam-packed in 
the car against the door is Zara, staring at him through 
the door-window only a few inches away. The train 
moves on. 


INT. CAR — SHOT - ENYART 
puzzled as he curiously watches Zara. 


SHOT - ZARA 
turning from the door and squeezing through people. 
Camera moves him to Enyart. 


ENYART (a//led) What happened? 
ZARA I") not sure yet. 


Camera moves Zara back to his original position so that 
he can keep his eye on Candy who does not know what 
happened, who does not know that two men are observ- 
ing her closely, keeping her well-flanked. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. SUBWAY KIOSK - DAY 

People swarming in and down the stairs to the subway, 
people swarming up the stairs to the street. Candy 
emerges from subway and camera pans her across 
bustling business district as she cowboys through traffic 
toward a building. Camera whips back to kiosk to pick up 
Zara and Enyart following her across the street toward 
the building. 


INT. BUILDING ENTRANCE - SHOOTING TOWARD 
STREET - DAY 

On one side a cigar stand, a phone booth next to it. On 
other side the elevators with elevator starter signaling 
operators with her clicker. Candy enters from the street 
and waits with a dozen people near one of the elevators. 
Zara and Enyart enter, keeping their eyes on Candy. 
They stop behind her. As people in front of her start 
moving into the elevator, Candy opens her purse for a 
cigarette, and CAMERA moves in quickly to CLOSE-UP 
as she discovers her wallet is missing from her purse. 


STARTER’S VOICE Going up . . . up, please... move for- 
ward, please... going up, please . . . 


Frantic, Candy claws through purse, looking for ber wallet. 


CLOSE TWO SHOT - ZARA AND ENYART 
watching her movements. 


SHOT - CANDY 
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in a panic as she turns from elevator and camera pans 
her hurrying into the phone booth. Watching her in f.g. 
are Zara and Enyart. 


ZARA Now I'm sure. 


INT. PHONE BOOTH - SHOT - CANDY - AT THE 
PHONE - DAY 
She is frantic. 


CANDY ... But | had it with me when | left. | know! 


INT. JOEY'S APARTMENT - CLOSE SHOT - JOEY AT 
PHONE - DAY 

JOEY WHITTAKER, early thirties, good-looking and neat, 
is greatly disturbed as he listens to Candy. 

JOEY You're sure you took the right purse? 

CANDY’S VOICE 0f course I’m sure! You saw me put it in! 


INT. PHONE BOOTH ~ CLOSE SHOT - CANDY - DAY 


CANDY (/1:/0 phone) | must've had my purse picked. I'm 
sure of it! Shall | go up and see him anyway, Joey? Shall | tell 
him? 


CLOSE SHOT - JOEY 

JOEY (Reacting frightened: shouting in a panic) No! 
Come back right away! 

He hangs up. 

INT. BUILDING ENTRANCE - DAY 

Zara and Enyart watch Candy emerge from the booth. 
She is thoroughly upset. She hurries out to the street. 
ENYART Shie’s scared. 

ZARA Shie should be. 

ENYART Did you get a good look at him? 

ZARA Yes. Don't lose her. 

Enyart hurries out to the street to follow Candy. Zara 
crosses lo the phone booth, goes in, dials a number. 

INT. PHONE BOOTH - SHOT - ZARA - DAY 

ZARA I'd like to speak to the Police Commissioner 


INT. POLICE COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE - DAY 

The COMMISSIONER, seated at his desk, is in a huddle 
with several of his top brass. Surrounding him like a gen- 
eral staff are his First Deputy Commissioner and several 


other deputies. In addition there are the Chief Inspecto 
and Deputy Chief. 


COMMISSIONER very forty-seven seconds last year ou 
Department went into action. Out of 670,000 cases reported t 
us, 550,000 were for infractions. 77,000 were for grav 
felonies and misdemeanors—one every seven minutes in the 
year... the record shows that in the 77,000 crimes we made 
almost 55,000 arrests—one every eleven minutes and— 


A uniformed officer who has knocked, has entered anc 
given a slip of paper to the Commissioner. Camerz 
moves in rapidly to close shot of Commissioner reacting 
to what is written on the paper. He picks up the phone. 


COMMISSIONER (/7:/0 phone: with wreal respect) Yes. 
Mr. Zara? Yes, this is the Commissioner . . . Of course, any time 
you wish . . . Right now? Yes, sir... (Hangs up) You'll have to 
excuse me, gentlemen, we'll pick this up later in the day: 


As camera pulls back to show the men making their exit, 
the Commissioner studies the slip of paper in his hand. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. JOEY'S APARTMENT - CLOSE SHOT - TELE- 
PHONE - DAY 

The instrument is large in f.g. Camera pulls back to 
include Joey sitting behind it, staring at it, deliberating 
whether to use it or not. He reaches for it, starts to dial a 
number, stops, hangs up. He bites his lip. He makes up 
his mind, dials a number, and waits. 


VOICE Hello? 

JOEY (/11/0 phone) Hello... 

VOICE (A/ler a silence) Yes? ... Who is it? 
JOEY | was checking with you. I—uh— 
VOICE Joey? 

JOEY Ses. 


VOICE Did everything go all right? Did—Hold on, I've got 
another call. 


Joey holds on, hears the voice in garbled gibble-gabble. 


fries his best to determine what is being said. He hears the 
person on the other end of the line hang up. 


VOICE (Going off like a shot) What happened, Joey? He 
just called me. He waited. Nobody showed up. Whats wrong? 


JOEY There's been a delay. 
INT. FENTON'S OFFICE - CLOSE SHOT - FENTON 


DAY 
in a corner with the phone. He is upset and angry. 


FENTON It /ici/ hind of a delay? 

JOEY’S VOICE It was unavoidable. 

FENTON //o17 

JOEY’S VOICE Tiike it easy. You don’t understand. 
FENTON | understand what your orders are! 

INT. JOEY'S APARTMENT - SHOT - JOEY AT PHONE 
DAY 

Anger and tear darken Joey’s face. 

FENTON’S VOICE Who was carrying it? 

JOEY The girl. 

INT. FENTON’S OFFICE — DAY 


FENTON Listen, Joey. Everything depends on you! There's 
no chance of getting a duplicate. Do you understand? Did you 
hear me? 


INT. JOEY'S APARTMENT - DAY 


FENTON’S VOICE Did/ you hear me. Joey? 

JOEY Jes. 

FENTON’S VOICE We can't afford mistakes. Where is she? 
JOEY On her way back here. 

FENTON’S VOICE Think she knows anything? 

JOEY No. It'll be all right. 

FENTON’S VOICE | hope so for your sake! 


Aclick as Fenton hangs up and Joey stares at the phone. 
hanging onto his control with both sets of teeth. His face 
washed with apprehension, be slowly replaces the phone on 
cradle, still staring blankly, as the doorbell goes off like 
an alarm. He crosses to door, opens it. An ashamed 
Candy enters, keeping her eves down. He closes the door. 
watches her. There is the feeling of an impending explo- 
sion. Candy breaks the nervous silence. 


CANDY It's just one of those bad breaks, Joey... I'm sorry. 
JOEY We've got to find him! 
CANDY In New York? You're crazy. 


JOEY You know what you were carrying in your wallet? 
Film. Know what was on that film? A new patent for a chemi- 
cal formula—the most important patent we ever got— 
CANDY Whit are you getting so excited about? 


JOEY We can’t get another copy of it, Candy. We've got to 
get that film! 


CANDY You talk like it’s hot! 

JOEY How many times do | have to tell you we're not crimi- 
nals? This is big business—cutthroat business—and now 
I'm in a spot! 

CANDY | told you, I’m sorry it happened. There's nothing | 
can do about it. Tell your boss my bag was picked. 

She rises, urns lo exit. 

JOEY (Grabbing her) You're not walking out on me nou? 


CANDY We made a deal. You promised no more whining 
after we broke up. 


JOEY And you promised you'd make this last delivery for me. 
CANDY Sure | did, but I can’t help it if— 


JOEY (Desperately) Listen, Candy, you're smart. Yow can 
figure out a way to find him. 


CANDY | don't know anything about pickpockets. 


JOEY You've knocked around a lot. You know people who 
know people. 


CANDY You gonna throw that in my face again? 


JOEY You've go/ to help me, Candy. You know what he 
looks like. If | had your contacts | wouldn't be begging. 


She stares at him. 
CANDY Well... maybe | can get a lead. 


JOEY (Grateful; hopes rising) \f you can find that pick- 
pocket I'll never bother you again. That's a promise. 


She really feels sorry for the poor bastard as she stares al 
him. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. POLICE COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE - DAY 

Over a panel of black velvet studded with hundreds of 
silver stars is the legend: “FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH” 
Camera pulls back to reveal the Police Commissioner, an 
old-school, grizzly, pipe-smoking policeman who has 
come up from the ranks. He paces up and down, in deep 
thought, as camera pulls back to include Zara seated 
near the desk, watching, waiting. The Commissioner 
pushes a desk button. 


COMMISSIONER ‘he Department's yours. It's a privi- 
lege to be of assistance. 

ZARA What did you say his name was, Commissioner? 
COMMISSIONER Tiger, Captain Tiger. He’s the Whip of 
the Pickpocket and Confidence Squad. If he can't help you 
there’s nothing we can do. Takes a little time for his office to 
break down individual jobs—and you don’t have much of it. 
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ZARA None. We're racing the clock. 


COMMISSIONER Don't let what he says or does throw 
you, Mr. Zara. He’s a little offbeat, cutting corners and red 
tape, but he gets results. He’s the best pickpocket cop in the 
country. (70 a uniformed officer who enters) Take Mr. Zara 
to Captain Tiger's office. (Shaking Zara's hand as Zara 
rises) Remember, the Department's yours. 


ZARA Thank you, Commissioner. 


Zara and officer exit as Commissioner talks into dicta- 
graph on the desk. 


COMMISSIONER | wait to speak to Captain Tiger. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. PICKPOCKET SQUAD ROOM - (SEVENTH FLOOR) 
~ DAY - MED. SHOT - THREE MEN SITTING ON A 
COUCH 

holding up and reading a newspaper held by the two 
men on the flanks. All wear hats. Men on left and center 
have their legs crossed. Camera moves in over and 
behind newspaper to close shot and we see the man in 
the middle is not reading as it had appeared, but is 
asleep or drunk while the men on his flanks, using their 
right hands, are lifting the victim's wallet and wristwatch. 
The man on the left, with wallet in hand, looks up into 
camera and starts talking. His name is TIGER. 


TIGER The setup looks innocent enough—but— 


Camera pulls back to full shot of Squad Room packed with 
men and a half-dozen women getting a lesson from their 
boss - Captain Dan Tiger, known as “The Whip” of New 
York's Pickpocket Squad - on how to detect a pickpocket. 


TIGER — it’s your job to spot the action by the angle the 
paper is held. (Rises) A good cop can pick a pocket him- 
self{—that’s how he can spot a cannon grifting a victim. 
We'll show you all the ropes but— (Grins) —that doesn’t 
mean you practice it on anybody outside of this room. I don’t 
want you to get into the habit. 


They laugh. It is bot. A fan is going. Between the wall bulletin 
board and the Day Duty Desk, the fingerprint apparatus, 
and the desk of the female clerical detectives, stand eager 
green cops, listening, watching. learning. On the center door 
is: “PRIVATE, COMMANDING OFFICER.” On the other side a 
Clerical Detectives desk, water cooler, clothes locker, Card 
Index File, Case Record Files, and a wall clock. Across the 
room is a wooden rail fence with a center gate, chairs, a 
clothes tree. This is the Pickpocket Squad Room on Broome 
Street across from Police Headquarters on Centre Street. 


EFFECT CUTS - CLOSE-UPS - DETECTIVES 
listening. 


TIGER’S VOICE | want all of you new men assigned to 
the Pickpocket Squad to wind up being whiz-cops who can 
prove the eye is quicker than the hand. 


SHOT - TIGER 
looks offscene. Camera pans him to Zara and the uni- 
formed officer near the wooden rail fence. 


TIGER Mr. Zara? 
ZARA Yes. 


TIGER (Shaking hands) \'m Captain Tiger. The Commis- 
sioner phoned me about you. Come right in. (70 a detective) 
‘Take over. 


Camera pans them to Tiger's office. Tiger opens door 
and Zara goes in. Tiger follows. 


INT. TIGER’S PRIVATE OFFICE — DAY 

Tiger closes the door. The office is half the size of the 
Squad Room. From an angle in the left far corner, Tiger's 
desk faces the room. On the wall is a calendar and a 
Hearne Street map. Near the door are the Confidential 
Files, Photographic File on a table, and a clothes locker. 
Behind the desk is a huge map of the Subway Systems. On 
a wall in the corner is a clock. Four hard chairs are in the 
office; no couch. Tiger gestures to a chair, sits at his desk. 


TIGER We don’t often get a chance to cooperate with you 
people but if there’s anything we can do, just name it. 
ZARA (Sitling near desk) \'m looking for a pickpocket. 
TIGER What's his name? 

ZARA Don't know. 

TIGER We're in trouble. 


ZARA (Lighting a cigar) He stole a wallet from a woman's 
purse in the subway this morning. 


TIGER Know what he looks like? 
ZARA \up. 
TIGER (Grinning) We're in business. 


Tiger selects a batch of photos from the Photographic File. 
returns to the desk. During the following scene, Tiger 
remains standing, flipping photos on the desk in front of 
the seated Zara, like a man tossing out playing cards, face 
up. Zara keeps his eves down, studying each photograph 
carefully and swiflly. Tiger watches Zara. 


TIGER So the Commies are mixed up in this? 


ZARA Uh-huh. She's been passing military information to 
agents. 


TIGER You know the man she was to deliver the stuff to? 


ZARA Nope. We've got a line on every one in the picture . . . 
except him. He's Mr. Big—who carts the stuff out of the 
country. The only thing we know is as soon as he gets the film 
he'll cross the ocean with it. 


TIGER (Jhoughifully) How long have you been on his stern? 


ZARA Almost a year. The case would have been closed this 
morning if that pickpocket hadn’t fouled us up. 


TIGER Maybe she passed the stuff to the man in the subway. 
ZARA Nope . . . I'm certain he stole her wallet. 
TIGER ‘ry to nab him? 


ZARA As carefully as | could without alerting her. I lost 
him. 


TIGER You got the original film? 

ZARA \es. 

TIGER Why not run off a dupe of the film? I'll see it's 
returned to the girl with some drummed-up story. 


ZARA No good. All Communist agents have their own 
marks for identification. We've got to get that exact strip of 
microfilm from him and get it back to her and make the 
arrest as she passes it to the man we want. 


Tiger continues to flip photos on the desk as Zara studies 
each face. On Tiger's face is doubt. He doesn t believe this 
can be accomplished today. After a silence 


TIGER What kind of medal do these guys get who sell out 
our country? 


ZARA The Order of the Red Star—Entitles them to street- 
car transportation in Moscow—on the house. 


TIGER (Affer a pause) Funny what some guys will do to get 
a free trolley-car ride. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. TIGER’S OFFICE - DAY 

Zara, hunched over the desk, chewing on cigar stub, sip- 
ping coffee, studies photos as they're flipped by Tiger 
who works on a sandwich. He flips the last photo - and 
Zara looks up for the first time, his face washed with dis- 
appointment. Tiger is concerned. 


TIGER Well, we know one thing for sure—the man you're 
looking for is not a regular moll-buzzer. That's a pickpocket 
who goes for ladies’ handbags. (Picking up batch from desk) 
If he were, he'd be in this batch. (Concerned) It’s going to take 
longer than I figured. (Gelling another batch from files) You 
see, we catalogue these cannons—pickpockets—according to 
their capabilities. Some of them work the subways for handbags, 
some work crowds, some work in patch pockets . . . we've got 


thousands of pictures to go through and from here on it’s any- 
body's guess. 


ZARA (Staring al files) How long do you think it'll take? 
TIGER Maybe all night. 
ZARA (Upset) Isn't there a faster method? 


TIGER (Reluctantly) Well, there is one character who can 
help us out—miaybe . . . not exactly kosher . . . 


ZARA We're fighting time! 


TIGER No harm trying. Maybe Moe can help speed this up a 
little. 


ZARA Who is Moe? 


Camera moves to close-up of Tiger who smiles warmly 
as he thinks of Moe. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. TIGER’S OFFICE - CLOSE SHOT - MOE’S LEGS - 
DAY 

Camera pans up to MOE standing in the doorway, hold- 
ing a brown cardboard box filled with neckties. A long 
cigarette holder is in her mouth. A busy little hustler in 
her late forties, eccentric and full of humor without trying 
to be funny - she is quite a character. Moe, on the sur- 
face, is a tie saleswoman. Actually, having been a one- 
time habitual criminal herself, she now oozes a living as a 
self-styled professional police informer, stooling on petty 
thieves. She snaps her girdle. There is a crack. She 
closes the door behind her with her foot and goes to 
Tiger who is flipping another photo on the desk in front 
of Zara. She watches Zara suspiciously, wary of all 
strangers, as the cigarette smoke curls up her face. 


TIGER (Warmly) Hello, Moe. 
She greets him with a gesture. keeping her eyes on Zara. 
She puts her glasses on to study Zara. 


MOE (/idicating Zara) Who's the creep? 


Zara smiles, apparently having been briefed on Moe by 
Tiger. Moe, with a head gesture, signals for Tiger to join 
her in a corner. Camera moves in as he joins her. 


MOE (171. whisper) What's he in for? He looks like a sec- 
ond-story cat thief. (Sfaring at his tie; opening her box 
filled with lies) | got a polka-dot job that was made for your 
personality, Tiger. 

TIGER (Amused. but impatient) We've got to get quick 
action— 

TIGER AND MOE (/ovether) —this is an emergency. 


MOE Everything is always an emergency. 
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She snaps ber girdle again, groans as ber garter gives and 
her stocking droops. Lifting one leg on a chair to pull up ber 
stocking, she catches Zara staring at ber. She turns her back 
to bim to prevent him from getting a good look at her leg. As 
she hooks stocking up to the garter, we see her “bank’—a 
Jew bills lashed to her thigh by a fat rubber band. 


MOE (Hooking garter to stocking) This got something to 
do with homicide? 

TIGER Nope. 

MOE You know killers ain't on my table. | want to stay in 
business long enough to feed this kitty. 

She pats her “bankroll.” 

TIGER How's she doing? 


MOE Getting fat. Pretty soon I'll have enough for the stone 
and plot. 


TIGER If you lose that kitty it’s Potter's Field. 
MOE That | don’t think is a funny crack, Captain Tiger. 


TIGER | just meant you ought to be careful how you carry 
your bankroll. 


MOE Look, if | was ever buried in Potter's Field it would kill 
me. | got a nice hole all picked out in Long Island. It's pri- 
vate—and you got to be screened before you can be put away 
there, that's how exclusive it is. (She has fixed her stocking. 
removes glasses, stares at Zara, then to Tiger) Who scored? 


TIGER Don't know yet. We're looking for a cannon who 
binged a girl in the subway for a wallet. 


MOE He ain't pigeonholed with the moll-buzzers? 


TIGER No, and we haven't time to go through all the files. | 
thought maybe you heard about some first-rate grifters who've 
been working underground the last twenty-four hours. 


MOE It just so happens | know some live cannons who been 
playing the subway all week because business has been drop- 
ping. (Zo Zara) You the victim's old man? 


TIGER No. He's the big thumb. 


MOE (Studying Zara’s tie) A striped job would give you 
more personality, mister. (Qpens box to exhibit neckwear) 
You got a good look at the grifter? 


ZARA Jes. Medium height, light-haired— 


MOE (Culling in) Medium, tall, short, light, dark, fat, 
skinny—thousands of cannons look like that. It's the tech- 
nique, mister. Every guy got his own trademark. (Selects a 
striped lie, holds it up to Zara’s neck) See the change it 
makes. It's yours for a buck. 


Zara. amused, and anxious for her cooperation, gives her 
a dollar and takes the striped tie. 


MOE (Sorting her neckwear display in box) Vell me, mis- 
ter. When did it happen? 


ZARA A couple of hours ago. 

MOE IR or BMT? 

ZARA Ik. 

MOE [Uptown or downtown? 

ZARA Downtown. 

MOE Local or express? 

ZARA Express. 

MOE Was the car up front, in the middle, or the back? 
ZARA Near the middle. 

MOE What part of the car? 

ZARA Near the door. 

MOE Where did he stand? On her left? Right? Behind her? 
ZARA Behind her. 

MOE Was he holding a newspaper? 

ZARA \es. 

MOE Wis it rolled up or folded? 

ZARA Folded—1 think. 


MOE You think? What kind of a big thumb you got here, 
Tiger? (Zo Zara) You got to be sure, mister. | told you—every 
cannon’s got his own little way of doing things. 


ZARA It was folded. 


MOE Was the outside of the paper the front page or the 
classified ad section? 


ZARA (Jiryinig fo remember) Classified. 
MOE Was he a southpaw? 


ZARA No. He used his right hand and held the paper in his 
left. 


MOE Did he ride her? 
ZARA What do you mean? 
MOE Cet up. 


Zara rises. She stands in front of him, raises his hand as if 


he’s holding onto a subway strap. She raises ber band, 
grips his wrist. 

MOE Awright, sway back and forth like you do in a subway. 
He starts to sway back and forth. She sways with him. 
MOE (As /hey sway) That's what | mean, did he ride her? 
ZARA (Stops swaying—sils down) This is silly. 
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MOE You gonna knock it? 
ZARA (Suppressing his humor) Yes. He rode her. 


Moe looks around, spots a newspaper on the desk. She 


folds it, stands in front of Zara. 


MOE Did he hold it at this angle when he was riding her? 
ZARA \es. 

MOE Did you see him close the purse? 

ZARA \es. 

MOE Did he hold the paper like this when he closed it? 
ZARA \es. 

Moe paces, humming “Mam Selle” as she concentrates. 
MOE (Reaching a conclusion) | know. 

Tiger and Zara exchange happy glances. Tiger leans over, 


whispers in Zara’s ear. Zara exits. Tiger is alone in the 
office with Moe. 


TIGER Moe, we've got to work fast— (Reacts as she lakes a 
small notebook out of her pocket) Look, let's not go into 
that now! 


MOE What do you want from me, Tiger? Do I raise the 
prices of lamb chops, steaks, milk? Is it my fault the cost of 
living is so high today? As of this morning these are the 
prices. (Reading from book) Shoes... Liver... Bread. . . 
etc. When living prices go up, my prices go up. In my book 
the latest price on the board for a cannon is fifty dollars. 


TIGER /if/y dollars? | told you before we've got no kitty. 
MOE And you're making such a millionaire’s salary you 
can afford paying for all my tips? 

TIGER Thirty-five dollars. 

MOE I'll give you eight names that fit the job. (Stadying 


her book) And V1 bet you thirty-eight dollars and fifty cents 
one of ‘em buzzed that moll’s wallet. 


TIGER 1'1! bet you thirty-eight fifty you're wrong. 
They shake. Moe writes the names of eight cannons as Tiger 
asks Zara to step into the office. Moe gives her list to Tiger. 


TIGER (Reading names, reacting) Skip McCoy? For a 
three-time loser who's only been out a week, he’s begging for 
a fourth conviction. 


MOE He's got to live, too. 
Camera moves in to close-up of Tiger as he thinks of Skip, 


his face grim, antagonism in his eyes. A gleam appears in 
his eyes - a gleam of hope . . . a vicious kind of hope. 


GROUP SHOT 
Tiger goes to the files, selects photos of pickpockets 
from the eight names written by Moe, crosses to desk. 


TIGER (Spreading eight photos on desk) He's the one can- 
non I'd like to see get the chair. 


Zara studies the eight photos. He points. 
ZARA That's the man. 


CLOSE-UP - TIGER 
reacting, smiles grimly. 


GROUP SHOT 
Moe's palm is out. Tiger pays her cheerfully. Moe counts 
the money, takes out her little black book, makes an entry. 


INSERT: PAGE OF LITTLE BLACK BOOK 
“Stone & Plot - $188.50 - Balance” 


She writes “38.50” under the figure, subtracts, writes 
“150.00. 


GROUP SHOT 
Tiger swiftly goes through file cards, comes up with 
Skip's, studies it, his face darkening. 


TIGER We don't even have a lead on him. 


MOE (Rubbing him wrong way; enjoying the situation) 
You don’t know? | thought you know everything about every- 
body, Tiger. 


TIGER (Grunting with disgust) Mh, he hasn't been out 
long enough to settle. | know how he operates . . . (Goes fo 
wall map of N.V-8 subway system, studies it) He's holed up 
somewhere . .. (70 Zara) A smart cannon lives quietly, does- 
n't advertise when he scores on a job . . . especially an ex-con 
like Skip. (Studies map again) He always had a knack for 
living in out-of-the-way places . . . Places hard to find. 

MOE (Still rubbing him the wrong way) Wl take a long 
time to run him down. The spots he picks . .. maybe it'll take 
you a week to run him down. 

Zara’ face clouds. Tiger turns from map and studies Moe 
knowingly. 


TIGER What're you angling for—a side bet? 

MOE Every little extra buck has a meaning all its own. 
TIGER It just so happens there isn’t a red cent left in the kitty. 
MOE It just so happens I know where he shacks up. 

Zara reacts with hope. Tiger leaves map, goes to Moe. 


TIGER That's part of the bet. 


MOE Do you know that the price of living has gone up fifty 
percent and— 


TIGER (/mpatiently) Moe, | haven't got any time now. 
MOE Who's holding you back? Make a pitch. 


TIGER Tell you what 
‘Two-to-one! 


MOE That's a promise? 
TIGER \es! 


MOE (Grinning) So what are we standing around gibble- 
gabbling? : 


Tiger grins, opens door. 


next time I'll give you odds. 


TIGER (Calling out) Winoki! (Swifily picks up Moes box 
of ties, puts it in ber hands; escorts her to door) Wait for 
him outside. 

Moe exits as WINOKI enters, closes door. 

TIGER Pick up Skip McCoy. 

WINOKI (Svrprised) Skip? So soon? (Whistler) If this one 
sticks it'll put him away for life, right? 


TIGER Yup. Moe'll tell you where he lives. Have MacGregor 
bring him back. I want you to personally give his place the 
broom. We're looking for microfilm. (As Winoki turns to 
evil) And Winoki—don't gab a lot with him. 


Winoki exits. 


ZARA (Examining lie he bought from Moe) What a 
character! 


TIGER She was a good pickpocket in her day. 
ZARA What broke her of the habit? 


TIGER Her fingers—all of ‘em were smashed four years ago. 
ZARA Accident? 
TIGER Nope. 


ZARA You really think she'll deliver this Skip McCoy to us? 
TIGER (Grinning: hard) Want to bet? 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. NEW YORK WATERFRONT - LONG SHOT - 
MOVING TRUCK - DAY 

passing several small shacks precariously perched atop a 
nest of piles right out in the river. To reach them from 
the docks one must cross flimsy catwalks (a plank) with 
two strands of cable for handrails. The catwalks span 
some 20-30 feet of angry water. Under the shacks are 
tied-up rowboats. On some of the shacks are weather- 
beaten signs reading “BAIT & TACKLE.” The truck stops, 


Skip gets out waving his thanks, watches the truck move 
on. Skip crosses one of these catwalks. 


CLOSER SHOT - SKIP —- DAY 
crossing catwalk which shakes dangerously. He goes into 
the shack perched on pilings. 


INT. SKIP’S SHACK - DAY 

Skip enters. In one corner of this beat-up, colorful hide- 
out is a hammock slung between two pipes, one a com- 
pressed air whistle originally used to signal ships. Walls 
are covered with theatre and sports figures of the ‘20s, 
an aged shipping schedule, and pin-up girls of the era. 
Near the window is an old swivel - at one time a spyglass 
was mounted on it. Through the window is a hemp rope, 
this end tied to a wall hook. Camera moves in to close 
shot of Skip as he empties the day's loot on the table and 
we see watches, tiepins, money - and Candy's wallet. 
Camera pans him to window. He unlashes rope from 
hook and pulls up on rope through window. 


EXT. SKIP’S SHACK - SHOT - SKIP AT WINDOW - DAY 
pulling up on rope. Camera pans down to water and we 
see, attached to rope, a beer case emerge from the 
water. Camera pans dripping box up to window. 


INT. SKIP’S SHACK - SHOT - SKIP AT WINDOW - DAY 
hoisting box up to windowsill, lashing rope securely to 
wall hook. Camera moves in as he takes a bottle of beer 
from the case - and we see other bottles in it. This is his 
improvised “icebox” since there is no electricity in the 
shack; it is lighted by kerosene lamps or candles. Cam- 
era pans him to table as he opens bottle, sits, and stud- 
ies the day's score, enjoying his beer from the bottle. He 
counts the cash, examines the jewelry, opens Candy's 
wallet, counts out eleven dollars, finds a small envelope, 
opens it, and stares at a small strip of microfilm. He 
holds it up to the light from the lamp, is unable to figure 
out what is on the film, tosses it on the table, finds noth- 
ing else in her wallet. He puts film back in wallet, drops 
wallet among his “loot.” 


ANOTHER ANGLE - SKIP - DAY 

shoving “walk-about” money into money clip, putting 
clip in pocket. He scoops up the day's “score,” picks up 
a hammer and screwdriver and camera moves him to the 
“icebox” on the window. He puts his loot on the floor, 
kneels under his “icebox” and with hammer and screw- 
driver pries off bottom planks of the box, revealing 
another bottom panel fastened by two screws. He takes 
the screwdriver to pry up two screws along both sides of 
the panel as water drips on his face. After removing the 
two screws, he slides off the bottom panel to reveal a 
false compartment. 
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CLOSE SHOT - THE FALSE COMPARTMENT 

He removes a parcel wrapped in double waterproof oil- 
skin, unwraps it revealing a flat steel container. Along 
with the film he places all his valuables in his “safety 
deposit box.’ Stored in it we see jewelry, rings, etc. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - SHOOTING DOWN - SKIP 

placing strongbox back into the “icebox.” As he replaces 
the panel and screws, camera pans UP and we see 
through window (at front of shack) a Squad Car (black) 
pull up and stop. 


EXT. WATERFRONT - CLOSER SHOT - SQUAD CAR - 
DAY 

Winoki and MACGREGOR (another FBI agent) get out of 
squad car and approach Skip's shack. 


INT. SKIP’S SHACK - LONG SHOT - THROUGH FRONT 
WINDOW - DAY 

Winoki and MacGregor crossing catwalk. Camera pans 
down to Skip in f.g. putting back bottom planks of the 
beer case. He jerks his head tensely, hears someone 
approaching on noisy catwalk. He works rapidly. 


EXT. SKIP’S SHACK - WINOKI AND MACGREGOR AT 
DOOR - DAY 
Winoki pushes the ancient door in. 


INT. SKIP’S SHACK - THE DOOR - DAY 

Winoki and MacGregor crash into the shack without 
injuring door. They stare and camera whips to Skip in 
hammock, a bottle of beer on the floor. 

SKIP Hello, Winoki. Mac. This a visit or a pickup? 

Winoki and MacGregor walk into scene. 


WINOKI Both. Tiger wants to see you. Go with Mac. I'll 
stick around. (Giving place once-over) Still hoarding all 
your loot, Skip? 


SKIP Look around—you're getting paid for it. Want a beer? 
WINOKI Sure. I'll have a beer. 

Gamera pulls back as Skip crosses to “icebox” on sill. 
SKIP (Crossing) How's the Whip? 

WINOKI You know the Tiger. Always in the pink. 


SKIP (Lifting bottle from case) Gol no electricity here— 
(Tosses bottle to Winoki) —but the beer’s always cold, Want 
one, Mac? 


WINOKI Tiger's waiting. 


SKIP The opener’s on the table. (Sfarts out with MacGre- 
gor, turns) Winoki—just two things. After you give my place 


the broom leave it the way you found it—and when you have 
enough beer lower my icebox back in the drink. 


Skip exits with MacGregor. gently closing the door as 
Winoki starts to go through the place. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. BROOME STREET - SHOT - SQUAD CAR - DAY 
swinging, around Centre Street on Broome Street. In it 
are MacGregor and Skip. 


INT. TIGER’S OFFICE - SHOOTING DOWN THROUGH 
WINDOW - DAY 

from the 7th floor. The Squad Car pulls up in front of the 
building, stops. MacGregor and Skip get out, go into build- 
ing. Camera pans to close-up of Tiger who has been watch- 
ing through window. Camera pulls back as Tiger turns from 
window, face set hard, and holds to include Zara. 


TIGER He's here. 


ZARA (/inpressed) Fast work. (Then concerned) \ hope he 
didn’t throw it away. (Watching bim) How do you want to 
handle this? 


TIGER (Hard) He got me suspended twice for hitting him. 
Cost me six months’ pay. Mind waiting outside? | want to 
handle this my way. 


ZARA Sure. 


Zara goes oul. 


INT. PICKPOCKET SQUAD ROOM ~ DAY 

Zara entering from Tiger's private office, sits and reads a 
newspaper. Clerks are typing, others filing records and 
photos. A detective is typing a report being given to him 
by a pickpocket victim. The door opens and MacGregor 
enters with Skip. On the frosted glass door pane we 
read: “PICKPOCKET AND CONFIDENCE SQUAD” Mac- 
Gregor closes the door, leads Skip through gate into the 
large squad room. He gestures for Skip to wait, goes to 
Tiger's private office door, knocks, and goes into Tiger's 
office, closing the door. 


SEVERAL QUICK CLOSE SHOTS - DETECTIVES - DAY 
reacting to Skip's presence. Their exchange of glances 
establish they expect an explosion soon between Skip 
and Tiger. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 
looking around arrogantly, his contempt for these dicks 
no secret. He looks at: 


CLOSE SHOT - ZARA 
reading a newspaper. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 

expressionless. Either Zara's a new addition to the squad 
or a complainant. Camera pulls back as MacGregor 
comes out of Tiger's office. 


MACGREGOR All right, Skip. 


As Skip crosses camera to move O.S., camera holds on 
close-up of Zara watching him over newspaper. 


INT. TIGER’S OFFICE - DAY 

Skip enters, closes door. The two men face each other. 
Hunter and quarry. Cop and criminal. The air is instantly 
bristling with the feel of a coming explosion. Each man 
knows the other well. They know that before the end, 
one of them must be destroyed. 


SKIP (/m mediately irritating Tiger) | was picked up. No 
resistance. Better make this stick. 


TIGER You re only out a week and right away those fingers 
had to play the subway circuit. What did you do with the wal- 
let you lifted from the girl? 


SKIP Back up the pinch with a charge or drive me back to 
my shack. 

TIGER !'Il drive you back in a hearse if you don’t get that 
kink out of your mouth. 


SKIP You been Whip of the squad long enough to know a 
guy with my rating wouldn't grift a girl on the train—not 
with strikes on me. 


TIGER You'll always be a two-bit cannon. When they pick 
you up in the gutter dead your hand’ll be in a drunk’s pocket. 
You were spotted lifting the wallet. 


SKIP Only amateurs are spotted. 
TIGER That's right. 
SKIP So it's my word against one of your whiz cop’s. 


TIGER That girl was carrying TNT and it’s going to blow up 
right in your face. 


SKIP (Grinning) What girl? 


TIGER (Ready fo explode) \'m going to shove that grin 
right down your teeth. 


SKIP (Asking for it) Go on, slug me! I'll make a bigger 
stink than last time. I'll see you hit the backyard without pay 
for one year. Go on, knucklehead, slug me! 


Tiger opens the door. 
TIGER Mr. Zara. 


Zara enters. Tiger closes the door. 


ZARA All we want is the wallet. If you got rid of it, tell us. If 
you tossed the film away, tell us where. 

Skip reacts puzzled. Who is this*—is registered on his face. 
Tiger reads the question in Skip’s eves. 


TIGER (70 Skip) None of your business—just answer the man! 


SKIP | been clean ever since | got out last week. Today, | 
wouldn't touch a nickel if it’s laying in the street. Why not haul 
that girl down here to identify me? It's my word against hers. 


ZARA It's your word against mine. | saw you close her purse. 


SKIP All right, so that’s your word! You got to nail the goods 
on me. Go on, fan me! 


ZARA That film you stole has government information on 
it—classified. We've been following her for months, and just 
when we were all set to grab a top Red agent receiving the film 
from her, you broke up the ball game. Now do you understand 
how important this is? We just want you to cooperate and the 
charge will be forgotten. Isn't that right, Captain? 


TIGER (70 Skip) You know how I'd like to make this one 
stick, but what he’s got to do is more important. 


SKIP You're talking in the wrong corner. I'm just a guy 
keeping my hands in my own pockets. 


ZARA If you refuse to cooperate you'll be just as guilty as 
those traitors like Klaus Fuchs who gave Stalin the A-bomb. 
SKIP You waving the flag at me? 


TIGER (Grabbing him) | know something inside you 
should give! 


SKIP (Slapping Tiger's hand away) And | know you 
pinched me three times and got me convicted three times and 
made me a three-time loser! | know you took an oath to get 
me life next time and you're trying hard with all this patriotic 
eyewash. First of all, 1 didn’t grift that film and you can't 
prove I did. And if | said I did you'd crack that fourth rap 
across my teeth for life no matter what promises you made! 


ZARA Do you know what treason means? 

SKIP Who cares? 

TIGER Answer the man! 

SKIP Is there a law now I got to listen to lectures? 

Tiger is about to clip Skip, checks his anger, opens the door. 
TIGER (Barking) MacGregor. 


MacGregor appears. Tiger roughly shoves Skip into Mac- 
Gregor s arms. 


TIGER Get him out of here! Get him out of the building! 
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Tiger's phone rings. 


SKIP (As he is escorted out by MacGregor, yelling at 
Tiger; with a grin) \f that’s Winoki, ask him if he put my 
beer back on ice. 


Tiger slams the door in Skips grinning face. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SKIP'S SHACK ~ DAY 

Skip is taking the microfilm out of his compartment. He 
closes compartment, slips it back into the double water- 
proof oilskin, wraps it up in the oilskin, places compart- 
ment back into its niche under his beer case. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. REAR WINDOW - SKIP’S SHACK - DAY 

Skip is lowering beer case through window. Camera pans 
down rope to case descending to the water. The case 
submerges. 


INT. SKIP'S SHACK ~ DAY 

Skip ties rope onto wall hook, crosses to table, examines 
the small strip of microfilm again. He tries to identify 
what is on it by once more holding it up to the light. No 
use. He takes out his pack of cigarettes, picks half the 
tobacco out of one cigarette, rolls the microfilm up 
tightly and shoves it into the vacant space in the ciga- 
rette. After tapping tobacco back into the cigarette, he 
places it in his pack, shoves pack into pocket and exits. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SUBWAY STATION 

A train pulls into station with a roar. Skip emerges, walks 
toward camera, stops at a gum machine. He inserts a 
penny, unwraps a midget stick, chews gum as he fixes 
his tie in mirror. 


SHOT - SKIP IN MIRROR 

sees DIETRICH in mirror near newsstand in b.g. Skip's 
face in mirror is tense. He is certain that Dietrich is tail- 
ing him, but he must prove it. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. STREET - LONG SHOT - SKIP - DAY 

crossing busy street. As he stops in f.g. close to camera 
we see Dietrich in b.g. stalling near a window. Camera 
pans Skip to another section of the busy street. He goes 
into a store. 


INT. STORE - SKIP AT COUNTER - DAY 
looking at magazine as Dietrich passes store. Camera 
moves up to close-up of Skip. He must lose this shadow 


right away. 
EXT. STREET - DAY 


Skip emerges from store, passes Dietrich who loiters 
near a window. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. OFFICE BUILDING ~ DAY 

Skip enters, gets into a crowded elevator. Dietrich enters 
the same elevator. 


INT. CORRIDOR - AT THE ELEVATOR 

as the door slides open, several people emerge, includ- 
ing Skip. Dietrich also emerges. Skip swiftly steps back 
into the elevator. Dietrich cannot step back without 
revealing that he is following Skip. The door closes. Die- 
trich watches the elevator arrow descend to the lobby. 


INT. LOBBY - DAY 

Skip emerges from elevator, swiftly goes to basement 
door, opens it, closes it behind him. Camera pans to 
another elevator door opening and Dietrich emerges, his 
eyes covering lobby for Skip. Camera moves in swiftly as 
Dietrich sees: 


SHOT - BASEMENT DOOR 
not completely closed, still moving very slowly, then it 
closes. 


SHOT - DIETRICH 
hurrying to the basement door, opens it, goes in. 


INT. BASEMENT 

Skip takes the last three steps with a leap, ducks 
through an entrance marked: “CITY TUNNEL NO.1 

NO ADMITTANCE” 


INT. CITY TUNNEL 

Skip enters network of well-traveled foot tunnels in the 
Grand Central area, races under the asphalt of Manhat- 
tan through a maze of huge pipes, conduits, sub-base- 
ments, swamps, vaults. 


ANOTHER ANGLE - SKIP 

moving under manholes. He stops, listens. He hears the 
clatter of shoes on concrete echo through the tunnel. He 
stiffens, knowing Dietrich is still following him. Skip 
dodges along steam, sewer, gas, telegraph, telephone, 
power and light pipes - all pipes marked with big signs. 
He is depending on his knowledge of the guts, nerves 
and arteries of New York to escape Dietrich. As he 
reaches f.g. camera he turns, sees a shadow far in b.g. 
on the wall, hurrying toward him. Skip leaps down steps 
leading to the subway mezzanine. 


INT. ANOTHER SECTION OF TUNNEL 
that looks like a long pipe as Skip, small in b.g. rushes 
toward camera. Not too far behind is a shadow - and 


then Dietrich. Skip races toward a small door marked: 
“DANGER.” He flings the door open as a subway train 
stampedes past at arm's distance away. As the last car 
passes, he leaps onto the tracks, slamming door shut 
behind him. An instant later Dietrich rushes to the door, 
opens it, looks out. 


SHOT - TRACKS 
No Skip. A train passes like a comet, noisy, sparks flying 
from wheels. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY - LONG SHOT 
DAY 

Skip ascending to entrance, goes in. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. LIBRARY FLOOR ~ SHOT - SKIP 

going to room entrance marked: “PERIODICAL DEPART- 
MENT, MICROFILM LIBRARY.’ He goes in. 


INT. MICROFILM LIBRARY 

Skip goes to desk in the rear, where a young Negro clerk 
is attending a man. Several men and women, including 
Student types, are present. In b.g. are about twelve 
35mm microfilm machines. Seated at them are men and 
women studying blowups of newspapers. On the right 
are the files. Because of the compact space taken up by 
microfilm, the files contain almost every N.Y. newspaper 
dating back to the mid-1880s. 


CLERK (70 Skip) May | help you? 

SKIP I'd like to see a copy of Zhe New York Times. 1947. 
Month of January. 

CLERK (/apping card) Fill this out, please. 


Skip writes on card, gives it to clerk who indicates a 
chair, goes to the files. Camera moves to close-up of 
Skip waiting - and he spots something O.S. He stares al: 


SHOT - WOMAN'S PURSE 
on counter. The owner is deep in a pamphlet. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 

giving the woman a quick once-over and, through instinct 
that exists in all habitual criminals, approaches purse as 
camera pulls back. He is just about to grift it when - 


CLERK This way, please. 
Skip follows the clerk toward machines. 


SHOT - MICROFILM MACHINES 
The clerk leads Skip to an unoccupied machine in a cor- 
ner. In the clerk's hand is a small box of film. 


CLERK [Do you know how to work one of these machines? 
SKIP No. 


Skip watches carefully. The clerk threads the reel, shows 
Skip how to operate the lever, etc., and leaves. Skip sits 
down and stares at: 


CLOSE SHOT - MACHINE 

A page of The New York Times is seen through a large 
glass. It is in its normal standard size. He pulls lever and 
another page appears. 


SHOT — SKIP AT MACHINE 

takes pack of cigarettes out of pocket. He waits. The 
clerk leaves. Skip carefully pulls film out of cigarette 
package, unthreads The New York Times film, and care- 
fully threads the half-dozen frames of the 35mm 
microfilm he lifted from Candy’s wallet. 


CLOSE SHOT - GLASS IN MACHINE 

Skip operates lever and the microfilm the Commies and 
FBI want appears large and bold, blown up to fill the 
entire glass. There are a series of coded letters and num- 
bers — nothing else. He flips lever and another picture of 
formulas appears. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 

studying the scrawls. They make no sense to him but he 
knows one thing. He has the hottest loot any pickpocket 
ever lifted from any victim. He grins triumphantly, a for- 
tune in his eyes as we - 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CHINESE RESTAURANT - CLOSE SHOT - NIGHT 
FAT MAN 

in booth shoveling chow into his mouth with chopsticks. 
He holds bowl up close to his mouth, Chinese fashion. 
He is a sleepy-eyed man. 


FAT MAN So who told you to ask me? 

CANDY’S VOICE The pin-boy in the bowling alley. 

FAT MAN So who told you to ask him? 

Camera pulls back to include Candy across from him in a 
booth as she speaks. 

CANDY The fella who works in the Houston Street Auction 
Shop. 

FAT MAN So why didn't you go to the cops? 


CANDY ‘iventy dollars if you tell me where | can find 
Lightning Louie. 


FAT MAN Put it on the table. 
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CANDY Not til! you tell me. 

The Fat Man continues to eat. Again his silence forces 
Candy's hand. She puts two tens on the table. 

FAT MAN (Shoving money into his pocket) Vm Light- 
ning Louie. 


CANDY Then how come you said your name was Godkin? 
Look, blubbermouth, give me back my dough or there'll be 
trouble. 


FAT MAN (1 2:concerned, still eating) Lum! 


A Chinese wailer appears. 


FAT MAN What's my name? 

LUM (Grinning) Uptown or downtown? 
FAT MAN My downtown name. 

LUM Lightning Louie. 

The Fat Man waves the waiter away. 


FAT MAN (S/il/ cating) For another twenty I'll give you the 
name of the stoolie who knows everything about cannons. 


CANDY (477771) | hope you bust! 


He is cleaning up his plate with his chopsticks. Again bis 
silence makes ber come around his way. She puts two more 
fens on the table. He stuffs the money into his pocket. 


FAT MAN 174 Bowery. (Candy writes it down) Over a tat- 
too shop. Her name is Moe. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
reacting. 


CANDY A woman? 
TWO SHOT - FAT MAN AND CANDY 


FAT MAN ‘el her | sent you. Lum! 
The waiter reappears as Candy rises. 
FAT MAN (70 waiter) Another order of pei don, hom ha, 


chow suey bow, hom don. . . 


He is still ordering as Candy exits. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. MOE'S PLACE - NIGHT 

A cab pulling up in front of the tattoo shop. Candy checks 
the address, pays the driver, and goes into the building. 


INT. MOE’S BUILDING - THE STAIRS - NIGHT 
Candy ascends into view. The hallway is dark, narrow. 
She knocks at the door. 


MOE’S VOICE Whio is it” 
CANDY Lightning Louie sent me. 


The door is unlocked, opened to a cautious crack. Moe 
stares at Gandy through the crack. 


CANDY Are you Moe? 

MOE Who are you? 

CANDY You've been recommended as the best pickpocket 
stoolie in the business. 

Moe opens the door. Candy goes in. 


INT. MOE’S ROOM - NIGHT 
Moe closes and locks the door. They size up each other. 


MOE (Removing her glasses) What kind of talk is that— 
calling me a stoolie? | was brought up to report an injustice 
to police authorities. | call it being a solid citizen. 


CANDY But you get paid for it. 

MOE You gonna knock it? 

CANDY I'm looking for a pickpocket who lifted my wallet 
in the subway. 

MOE (Keacling. a twinkle in her eves) So you're the 
muffin? 

CANDY /4/er/) What do you mean? 


MOE One cannon talks to another and word gets around. 
What was in the wallet? 


CANDY Something personal. 

MOE How personal? 

CANDY What's the difference? He didn’t know what was in 
it when he took it. 

MOE How do you know? 

Candy shows concern. How does she know? She doesnt. 
MOE Got a boyfriend? 

CANDY (Ciiliously) Why? 


MOE Want to buy a nice tie for him? (Showing her tes) | 
carry a full line of personality neckwear. Bargain prices. 


CANDY (/ipatiently) Vl tell you all the facts—nothing 
else. Want to do business? 


MOE (Grinning) Got any happy money on you? 
CANDY (Acting dumb) Happy money? 
MOE Yeah— money to make me happy—what else? 


CANDY How happy? 


MOE (Syniling warmly, thinking of Skip) Fitty dollars. 
FADE OUT 


FADE IN: 

EXT. WATERFRONT - NIGHT 

Skip approaches the catwalk to his shack, stops, and 
stares al: 


EXT. SKIPS SHACK - SHOT ~ NIGHT - ALIGHT 
blinking through window. 


EXT. WATERFRONT - SHOT - NIGHT ~ SKIP 
cautiously crossing catwalk to the door. 


EXT. SKIP’S SHACK - CLOSE-UP - NIGHT - SKIP AT 
DOOR 
He listens tensely, knowing somebody is in his shack. 


EXT, SKIPS SHACK - MED. SHOT - NIGHT ~ SKIP AT 
DOOR 
He carefully opens the door - very slowly. 


INT. SKIP’S SHACK - SHOT - NIGHT - THE DOOR 

Skip slowly widens the crack, steals into the shack. A 
figure is in the corner with a cupped flashlight going 
through the articles on a table. Skip cold-cocks the figure 
on the jaw. The figure slumps to the floor. Skip picks up 
the flashlight, turns it on the prowler, sees: 


SHOT - ON FLOOR - CANDY 
revealed by the flashlight beam. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 

his face reflected by flashlight as he stares at Candy on 
the floor. At first he is puzzled, but a corner of his mind 
opens and he remembers her from the subway. He 
grins. Now he's in business! 


ANOTHER ANGLE ~ CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 

picking up her purse, going through it swiftly to see if 
she’s carrying a gun. He pulls a tie from her bag, smiles 
gs he thinks of Moe. Camera pulls back as Skip lights a 
lamp, switches off flashlight, goes to window, pulls up his 
“icebox.” lifts a bottle of beer, opens it and sits on the 
edge of the table, watching her as he drinks from the 
bottle. She does not move. He splashes beer in her face. 


CLOSE SHOT - ON FLOOR - CANDY 
coming to. She winces in pain, feels her jaw. She is still 
groggy as she slowly rises. 


SHOT - SKIP 
his eyes traveling down her body. 


SHOT - CANDY 
catching his eyes moving down her body. 


he 
CANDY Take your time looking —everybody does. 


Camera angles to include Skip who likes what he sees. 


SKIP Want a beer? 

CANDY (fully recognizing him now) \ want my wallet! 
SKIP What wallet? 

CANDY The one you lifted from my bag today. 

SKIP Do | look like a pickpocket? 

CANDY ) es! 

She looks around for her purse. He tosses it to her. She 
takes out a handkerchief, dries her face. 

SKIP How much did Moe get out of you? (She ignores the 
question: he flings the tie at her) \was in your bag. | figure 
you shelled out fifty bucks to find me. (Watches ber for reac- 
lion. is assured he guessed right; grins) Moe's all right. 
She's got to eat. 

CANDY (Kepainting her face) Did you throw it away? 
(Silence) Look, Mr. McCoy, I've got to find that wallet. It's no 
good to you or anybody else. 


SKIP No’ 

He drinks his beer, watches her. She feels her aching jaw 
again. 

SKIP Anything broken? 

CANDY (Sils down. appears faint) \ think I'm sick. 


she takes a long painful breath and her whole body seems 
lo sag. 


SKIP Let me take a look. 
He puts his bottle down, gets very close to her as CAM- 
ERA moves into tight TWO-SHOT. He feels her jaw ten- 


derly and likes what he feels, likes what he smells, likes 
being this close to her. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY’S FACE 
as his fingertips gingerly explore for a bruise. She winces 
at the contact. 


CANDY That's where it hurts. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP’S EYES 
looking at: 
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her chin cupped in his fingers. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY’S EYES 
looking at: 


CLOSE-UP — SKIP’S LIPS 


CLOSE TWO SHOT - SKIP AND CANDY 

as he gently massages her jaw. 

SKIP Give me a small dose of straight talk, muffin. 
CANDY There was some film in it. 

SKIP You mean you ransacked my place to find some film? 
CANDY You got me in an awful jam when you took it. 
SKIP What kind of jam? You working for a blackmailer? 


CANDY 0h, no, nothing like that, Mr. McCoy. They're just 
pictures of my brother Willie. He's a war hero in Korea. My 
mother’s waiting to see them. 


SKIP Why didn't you go to the cops? 


CANDY | got into a little trouble with them and it'd kill my 
mother if she —know what | mean? 


He says nothing. She studies him. 

CANDY Does beer always do this to you? 

SKIP }o what? 

CANDY Mike you so stubborn? 

SKIP What kind of trouble did you get into with the cops? 
CANDY 0h, « girl makes mistakes. 

SKIP | was only asking ‘cause 


He hesitates. 

CANDY ‘Cause why? 

Skip studies her lips. He feels he is making headway. He 
feels he can reach the Red agent through this blonde. He 
hisses her. When she comes up for air she feels she is mak- 
ing headway. She feels that she has the stuff to get the film 
from him. She kisses him. 

SKIP (Kissing her again; huskily) Look for oil and some- 
times you find a gusher . .. Am I talking too much? 
CANDY (4 whisper) Why talk? 

SKIP (Kissing her again) How much is your brother worth? 
CANDY (S/iffening) What do you want—blood? 

Camera pulls back as he politely escorts her to the door. 


She is stymied. She was certain she could make him 
come across with the film in exchange for a few kisses. 


SKIP (Crossing fo door with her) | want to make your old 
lady happy. 
CANDY Then you do have it! 


SKIP You see, there might be another old lady looking for 
pictures of her boy. (Grins) | got to make sure it’s your 
brother Willie. 

He opens the door. She tries to speak, is unable to say a 
word for she knows he has her over a barrel. 


CANDY (A//er a pause) VII tell my mother. 

She exits. He feels very good. 

EXT. SKIPS SHACK - CLOSE SHOT - NIGHT - CANDY 
on the catwalk outside his door. She hesitates, somewhat 


baffled, not having counted on meeting such a sharp oper- 
ator. She lights a cigarette as she digests his parting words. 


LONG SHOT - CANDY 

throwing match into the river, she crosses the shaky cat- 
walk, her silhouette sharp against the moon overhead, 
remote, cold and full. Tugboat whistles are heard off- 
scene. The low moan of a ferry whistle. A barge horn. 
She vanishes into the night. Camera pans to Dietrich 
who followed and lost Skip in the underground chase. 
He is watching her from the shadows of a doorway of a 
wooden hut near the dock bridge. Camera angles to 
include Zara and Tiger. 


ZARA That's the girl. 

TIGER I'll check with you later. 

Zara tails Candy into the night. 

TIGER I'l] have MacGregor relieve you in the morning. 
DIETRICH \es, sir. 

Camera pulls back as Tiger approaches Skip's shack. 
SHOT - TIGER 

crossing shaky catwalk, hanging onto the rails. The 


bridge groans and squeaks. Before he reaches the shack 
Skip opens the door. 


SKIP When you cross my bridge you wake up half the water- 
front. 

TIGER You're not losing any time. 

SKIP Neither are you. 

TIGER Did you make a deal? 

SKIP Drum up a charge, throw me in. You've done it before. 


Tiger goes into the shack. 


INT. SKIP’'S SHACK - NIGHT 
Skip follows him in, closes the door. Tiger looks around. 


TIGER Locking you up isn’t going to help. 


SKIP (Grinning) You're sitting on a hot rock and | like to 
see you jump. 

TIGER (4 mask of control settling over his face with great 
reluctance) We promised to drop the pickpocket charge if 
you played ball. All right, so it’s bush league to you . . . Now 
I'm going to give you big-league stuff... I'd rather chop my 
leg off than say what I came to say but I've got to push per- 
sonal feeling aside . . . I'm going to the Commissioner him- 
self and ask him to whitewash you. M/e—Personally—I'm 
going to beg him to give you a clean slate. No more 
three-time loser for you, Skip. A nice fat bill of health for that 
strip of film. That's what I'm going to ask him to do! 


Skip bursts into loud. sarcastic laughter. 


SKIP }ou re going to ask him! Who you kidding? | know 
you guys sat down at a long table and tried to figure out an 
angle. }our idea! Ha! That smells like the Commissioner and 
all the big wheels in the Department! 


TIGER (Hard. quietly) Ml right, Skip, I'm not going to 
push it. Just remember—f it’s the last thing | do—no mat- 
ter what happens about this Commie setup—I'm going to 
see that you get it. 


He turns toward the door. 


SKIP |'l! give you a break, Tiger. (7iger /urns) Save the tax- 
payers’ money. Don't plant a wire here ‘cause I'll tear it out. 


Tiger slams door on way oul as Skip grins. 
INT. JOEY'S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
Candy enters. 

JOEY Did you find him? Has he got it? 
CANDY Yealhi—but he knows what's on it. 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
reacting. 


CANDY’S VOICE What | had to go through to run him 
down. A professional stool pigeon clipped me for fifty bucks. 


TWO SHOT 

CANDY Calls herself Moe, sells neckties as a front at 174 
Bowery. 

JOEY What do you mean he knows what's on it? 

CANDY The way he hung onto it. He’s been around. 

JOEY Did he say what's on the film? 


CANDY He's shaking you down for it. That tells the story. 
JOEY Did you mention my name? 

CANDY Nope. 

JOEY Does he know where | live? 


CANDY What are you so jumpy for? You should be cele- 
brating. | found him for you, didn’t I? And he’s got what you 
want. I'll give you his address. You go over and make a deal. 


JOEY No! I can't take a chance. 


CANDY (Reacting) | like that! You can't take a chance 
and yet you sent me 


JOEY It's different with you, Candy. 


CANDY (for the first time her suspicions are aroused) 
In what way? 


JOEY He might have been hired for the job. 
CANDY You think he knew what he was stealing? 
JOEY Could be. 


CANDY Then why didn’t he contact you? Makes no sense 
to me. 


JOEY He might be playing both ends against the middle. 
Don't you see? 


CANDY No, | don't. Maybe there's something on that film 
you haven't told me about. 


JOEY (Alert; tense) What do you mean by that? 
CANDY Jou tel! “7e! 


JOEY There's nothing complicated about it, Candy. If he 
knew / was after the film he'd increase the price. I told you. 
I'm in a cutthroat business. These manufacturers would do 
anything to eliminate each other. That's why I've got to keep 
out of it. That's why you've got to go back to him. 


CANDY In not going back to that guy. He clipped me on 
the jaw! 


JOEY Look, this is all part of your last delivery. You started 
the job. Finish it. (Gives her money) Here's five hundred. 
Offer him fifty. If he holds out for more, give him another fifty. 
Whatever's left is for you. (She hesitates) Four hundred dollars 
can buy a lot of dresses. (As she counts the money) You've got 
to come back with it, Candy. I'll wait for you at the office. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. CATWALK - SKIP’S SHACK - NIGHT 

Candy is approaching catwalk as cab in b.g. is pulling 
away. As she crosses catwalk she hears: 


SKIP’S VOICE (07 below) \'m down here. 
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EXT. FLOAT - NIGHT 

Skip is on the float attached to foot of stairs leading up to 
his shack. He is sitting on a beat-up mat, enjoying the 
night cool air. The float rocks gently from the waves 
From his position he can look up and see Candy halfway 
across the catwalk. She crosses to shack and in a 
moment her legs, in the moonlight, descend into view. 
She reaches the foot of the stairs. 


SKIP Where's your old lady? 
CANDY She couldn't come 
SKIP Got the cabbage? 


CANDY Sure— (Rises. goes lo him, stands, looks down) 
I just can’t figure you out. 


SKIP Don't try. Let your old lady do all the figuring. How 
much did she give you? 


SHOT - CANDY 

looking down, her figure silhouetted against the moon. 
She has to be careful in handling this. She is afraid he 
might get the money and she might not get the film. 


CANDY Why do you go around picking handbags in the 


subway? Call that a living? 


SHOT - SKIP 
looking up, his eyes once again roving. 


SKIP The last time | worked the subway, I was in short 
pants. 


TWO SHOT 


CANDY The last time was this morning—unless you got a 

couple extra licks in between. (Sis on mat beside him) Now 

many times have you been caught with your hand where it 

doesn’t belong? 

SKIP Whenever I'm caught it’s always an accident. Like 

maybe | don't feel so good, y'know? Or I'm not concentrating 
.. Oh, couple three times. 

CANDY Thiree times? 

SKIP Yup. That's part of the business . . . The red side of the 

ledger. 

CANDY You mean you've been in jail bree times? 

SKIP Yup. 


CANDY | once knew a fella—I mean | heard about a fella 
who was in jail three times and the next time they arrested 
him they locked him up for good. 


SKIP That's how it goes. There’s a law about three-time 
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losers. Fourth conviction means life. 


CANDY You mean if they caught you this morning picking 
my purse you'd be sent up for life? 
SKIP (Grins) Nothing happens when | concentrate. 


CANDY You're a dope taking chances like that. How much 
money do you think people carry around? 


Camera moves in. 


CANDY All right, so you took me for eleven bucks. But 
you'll starve if you pick on people like me. 


SKIP You looked loaded. That's a compliment. 


CANDY You'll end up one of them panhandlers. That's not 
a compliment. 


SKIP How many guys you know can retire at fifty with 
twenty-five grand? Know how much a working man got 
stashed away when he’s fifty? Nothing, Works hard all his life 
and what's he got? 


CANDY What've you got? 


SKIP | vot a business all figured out like a gambling joint 
where the house always wins—and I'm the house. 


CANDY So where we sitting now—at the Waldorf? 


SKIP Say | pick five thousand pockets in the next twenty years. 


Camera moves to close-up of Candy as he speaks. She 
listens and for the first time shows genuine interest in his 
words, his warped definition of his profession. He 
intrigues her. 


SKIP’S VOICE | figure to come up with about a hundred 
big scores. That's all | need. The odds are in my favor, the way 
I operate. 


Camera moves to close-up of Skip, staring at the river. 


SKIP | had it all figured out. I was going to retire at fifty. 
(Cocks his head, looks at her, grins) But your old lady's 
going to cut that time down a lot. . . Let's have it. 


Camera pulls back as he holds his palm out for the 
money. Candy looks at his hand, takes it like a palm 
reader, studies it, gently touching each finger. 


CANDY You got fingers like an artist . . . soft and smooth. 


SKIP In my business | got to take care of them. . . and 
when they stay empty, they get nervous. 


CANDY (S/udying his hand) How did you get to be a pick- 
pocket? 


SKIP My old man was one. He was standing on the corner 
and felt a hand in his pocket. That's how he met my mother. 


CANDY You re kidding! 


SKIP (Solemnly) They got married, taught each other new 
tricks and then I was born. That was Black Friday in the 
McCoy family. They figured I'd be the Number One pickpocket 
of America, but when I was born this hand wouldn't open up. 


SKIP (He clenches his fist over her hand) The doctor tried 
massaging. Nothing happened. Then my old man took a wal- 
let and held it over my closed fist and little by little, my fist 
began to open and you know what? 


CANDY What’ 


SKIP (Opening bis hand) \n my hand was my mother's 
wedding ring. (She bursts into laughter; she enjoys the 
laughter; he apes her sarcastically) How did | get to be a 
pickpocket? How did you get to be what you are? Things hap- 
pen—that's why! 


CANDY Don't get sore. (4 low moan from a distant lug 
is heard) \ only asked because I'm interested in you. 


He puts his head to one side, studies her like a pixy, then 
takes her in his arms and holds her close. She does not resist. 


SKIP What's it worth? 
CANDY What are you pushing me for? 
SKIP You came here to buy. 


He kisses her. A ferryboat whistle is heard. She kisses him 
warmly. 


CANDY You're not going to raise the ante by smearing my 
war paint. Nothing's going up but your temperature. 


SKIP Then why the pitch with the lips? 

CANDY ‘Cause | really like you. 

SKIP Yeah? Why? Everybody likes everybody when they're 
kissing. 

CANDY Everybody is always different. 

SKIP So tomorrow you'll like somebody else. 

CLOSE-UP - CANDY 

CANDY | kissed a lot of guys. Sometimes it’s like kissing an 
orange . . . sometimes it’s like a grapefruit . . . sometimes it's 
like getting your mouth caught in a laundry machine . . . but 
honest, Skip, I never felt like this. . . 

TWO SHOT 

SKIP You're talking like you got a fever. 


They kiss again. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
her lips brushing his, working to his cheek, completely 
enchanted, yearning . . . 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 

his hand large in f.g. as he closes his fingers on the back 
of her head, holding a handful of her blonde hair. His lips 
reach out. He pulls her to his lips. 


REVERSE SHOT - MED. SHOT - THE TWO - FACING 
RIVER - NIGHT 

locked in a kiss. In b.g. a moaning tug pulls a barge. The 
waves gently rock the float. 


CLOSE SHOT - CANDY AND SKIP 
coming up for air, each feeling heartbeats. 


CANDY | hive a dream all the time . . . it’s the same dream 
... [dreamed I got married . . . and then I'd look around 
and in every dream the same thing happened, the man I was 
marrying wasn't there . . . (She kisses him: the quiet is 
heavy; she whispers) Skip ... don’t you ever get lonely . . . 
even when you're around somebody . . . 7 

He kisses her hard and again the quiet is heavy. 


CANDY (Hardly audible) | know what you mean now . . . 
look for oil and you find a gusher. 


SKIP (Softly; faces together) How much did you bring? 
All she wants is love. She speaks in a whisper. 

CANDY | don't want to talk about it. 

SKIP (Gently) How much? 

CANDY Five hundred. 


She closes her eyes as she kisses him again. Crack!! Skip 
slaps ber hard across the face. The air goes out of her in a 
gasp of horror, tears fill her stunned eyes. 


SKIP (Hard) You tell that Commie | want a big score for 
that film! I want it in cash— (Opens her purse. takes 
money) Tonight! 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
still too shocked to speak, her eyes wide, her mouth 


open. She's in a nightmare. She's certain. 


CANDY (Swallowing hard; after a moment) What are 
you talking about? 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 


SKIP (Counting the money) You tell me! You people are 
supposed to have all the answers! 


TWO SHOT 
Confusion stabs her face as she tries to make sense of 
his words. 


CANDY ‘el! you what? What do you mean? 
SKIP Drop the act! So you're a Red. Who cares? Your 
dough’s as good as anybody else's. Now get your stern up 
those stairs and tell your old lady what I want! 


Bafflement washes her face... and slowly a flicker of 


coherence stabs through her baffled expression. 

CANDY A Rec? 

Camera pulls back rapidly as he rises, jerks her to her 
feet, shoves her toward the stairs. 

SKIP Take off! 

She stares. A scream is imminent; she is so horrified, so 
confused. But no scream. Just that stare. 

CANDY You think I'm a Red? Ae? 


SKIP | don't think anything. | ow! 1 know what you're 
after and | know what it’s worth! 


She looks at him with the fixed eyes of an animal. Glazed. 
CANDY So help me, I don’t know what you're talking about. 


SKIP (Grinning hard) You know all right but what you don't 
know is when I grifted your wallet I was pulled in by the Pick- 
pocket Squad. Know how hard it is to spot my fingers in action? 
Cant be done! But a guy did. Know how? He was watching 


you! That joker you were to pass the film to—you don't know 


about him, huh? (Grins) He's still waiting . . . He's itching for it. 


CANDY //e is going loo fast for her to catch up) Look, 
Skip, the way I feel about you now... | wouldn't con you . . . 


you've got to believe me! 


SKIP (Laughing) | gotta believe nobody! I'll do business 
with a Red but I don’t have to believe one! 


Crack! She slaps him sharp across the face. He stares at 
her—hurt. 


SKIP (Quietly) Ah, honey .. . you shouldn’t’ve done that. 


Confused, hurting inside. Candy moves forward, an 
apologetic movement. Skip roughly tosses her across the 


Jloor against the stairs. 


SKIP (Hard) Tell your old lady I'm shaking down you 
Reds for twenty-five grand! 


Sobbing, bewildered - and above all - hurt - Candy 
ascends out of scene. Skip sits on the mat and lights a 
cigarette as camera pulls back to include catwalk above. 
He watches her appear on the catwalk and, in the moon- 
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light, her trim figure is really something to look at. Slowly 
she crosses it until she is no longer seen in the night. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

Candy slowly walks down the street, still reeling from his 
salvo, still sobbing from the sudden shock of falling in 
love for the first time in her life with a bastard. In b.g., 
Zara is following her. 


CLOSE MOVING SHOT - CANDY 
walking... hurt... angry... 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. FENTON’S OFFICE - NIGHT - CLOSE SHOT - 
CANDY 

talking in the semi-dark office, trying to conceal her hurt. 


CANDY He slapped me all over the place! Gave me a line 
and shellacked me! . .. And he took the money right out of 
my bag... And you know what's crazy about the whole 
thing? Know what he wants? ‘liwenty-five thousand dollars! 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
listening in the semi-dark, reacting to the figure, watch- 
ing her very closely. 


CANDY’S VOICE ‘venty-five thousand for that film! And 
you know why? Know what he said? Ha! He's crazy! 


CLOSE-UP - FENTON 
listening in the semi-dark. 


CANDY'’S VOICE Ile said I was a Commie! Did you ever 
hear of such a crazy thing? 


CLOSE-UP - A STRANGER 
listening in the semi-dark. 


CANDY'’S VOICE Whit makes people like that? Where do 


they get such ideas? 
CLOSE-UP - CANDY 


CANDY All right, he wants to shake us down—but to start 
calling me a Commie! 


GROUP SHOT ~- CANDY AND THE THREE MEN 
Joey is sitting on a leather couch. Fenton is behind the 
desk. The STRANGER is in a big leather chair. 


CANDY Did you ever hear of such a thing? Calling wea 
Commie? And you know what else he said? You know what he 
told me? 


FENTON ((Quie/l)) Sit down. 


CANDY But I'm only telling you what he— 

FENTON (Quietly) Sit down. (Puzzled by a gentle voice. 
Candy sits slowly: to Joey) You should have taken care of 
him yourself. 

JOEY You know | couldn't take a chance! 

FENTON | know he’s developed into a dangerous obstacle. 
Fenton looks at the Stranger. Joey looks al the Stranger. 
Her scalp slowly beginning to craul. a remote, inexplica- 
ble suspicion creeping up ber back to her brain, Candy 
looks at the Stranger. What is this? What is happening?—is 
etched on her puzzled face. 

STRANGER (/2 #/0710/on¢) Security isn’t interested in all 
this confusion. 

He rises, goes to door. The silence is uncomfortable for all. 
He looks at Joey and Fenton, then looks at Candy, and 
once again looks back at Joey and Fenton. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
unable to read the thought behind this exchange of 
glances but instinctively afraid as fear grips her. 


GROUP SHOT 
The Stranger, at the door, continues. 
STRANGER Delivery must be made tomorrow night. 


He exits. Fenton rises. goes to desk, opens drawer, takes 
outa gun and places it on the desk. He looks at Joey. 
Candy stares at the gun. 


FENTON (70 /ocy) Get the film. 
Camera moves rapidly to close-up of Candy staring at 


the gun. Fenton is heard crossing to door, opening it, 
closing it. 


TWO SHOT - JOEY AND CANDY 

alone. Joey is nervous, shows it. He rises, picks up the 
gun. Candy freezes. 

CANDY Joey, you can't do it! Run away. 

JOEY (Quietly) | can't. 

CLOSE-UP - CANDY 


sitting, angry, full realization Joey is a Commie, and that 
she has been used. 


CLOSE-UPS - CANDY AND JOEY 
standing. 


JOEY Where does he live? 
CANDY | know the kind of guy he is. He'll kill you. 


JOEY Where does he live? 


CANDY We're washed up, Joey, but I still owe you some- 
thing for the break vou gave me. If you kill him you'll get the 
chair. | don’t want to see you on a slab. 


JOEY Il find him, Candy. Il find him the way you did. 


CANDY (Sealing her fate: lying) Ml right, Joey... 704 
West 47th Street... near Tenth Avenue... in the basement. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. TATTOO SHOP ~ NIGHT 

The tattoo artist is working on a customer's chest under 
alight. On the side a bearded SANDWICH MAN sits, 
killing time, giving his feet a rest, his sandwich sign 
against him as Moe, her neckwear box open, is trying to 
sell him a tie. 


SANDWICH MAN Whaat good is a tie to me? Who can 
see it? 

MOE (/:vhibiting a polka-dot job) Look at this merchan- 
dise. Four bits. (Puts it up against his beard) \ was 
hand-painted just for you. Real silk. (He shakes his head) 
‘Two bits! It'll give you more personality. 

SANDWICH MAN \\hio needs personality? 

MOE Who wears a beard nowadays? Some day it'll kill you. 
SANDWICH MAN \ly beard will kill me? What kind of 
talk is this? 

MOE You never heard of Charlie with the long white beard? 
Ninety years old. Happy. One day somebody asked him if he 
slept with the beard on top of the blanket or under it. That 
night Charlie tossed all night, waking up every ten minutes to 
see Where his beard was, and you know what? Next morning 
he was dead. (Zapping ber heart) Pump went out on him. 
The bearded man looks worried. The sound of screeching 
brakes is heard offscene. The slam of a car door. Moe looks 
up and from her angle sees: 


EXT. MOE’S PLACE ~ NIGHT ~ (FROM INT. TATTOO 
SHOP) 

Candy rushing from a cab past tattoo shop into Moe’s 
building. 


INT. TATTOO SHOP —- CLOSE-UP - MOE - NIGHT 
concerned. 


INT. MOE’S HALLWAY ~- NIGHT 
Candy ascending stairs, knocking on Moe's door in a panic. 
As she pounds on door, Moe ascends stairs behind her. 


MOE What's all the excitement about? 


Candy whirls at the sound of Moe’ voice. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. MOE’ S ROOM - NIGHT 
Transfixed with fear, Candy paces as Moe watches. 


CANDY I'm going crazy, Moe. I—I didn’t know where—I 
didn’t know who to talk to—I— 

MOE Why didn't you go to the cops? 

CANDY (/1) panic) Who'd believe | didn’t know what | 


was passing? Who'd believe me? Know what they do to people 
who give out government secrets? (Panic rising) You've got 
to promise me, Moe. When Joey asks you, you don’t know 
where Skip lives. 

MOE Ile won't find me. 

CANDY He knows where you live! 

MOE Why isn’t he here? 

CANDY | gave him a phony address for Skip! 

MOE Why don't you tell Skip? 

Candy bites her lip. She fights back tears. 

CANDY (lable to hide her love for Skip) We won't 
believe a word | tell him. 


MOE (Feeling sorry for Candy; understanding) So Skip 
crawled under your skin, too. (Gandy reacts; loo?) He's 
shifty like smoke but I love him. 


CANDY (Confused: what kind of people are these? 
harshly bitter) You sold him out for fifty bucks. 


MOE (Appreciating Candy's bitterness: expounding her 
own type of reasoning) People peddle apples, lamb chops, 
lumber. | peddle information . .. Skip ain't sore ‘cause he 
understands we live in a different kind of world... Maybe he 
gets little hot under the collar when I sell him short. 


CANDY (A/armed) But you wouldn't sell him to a Commie? 
MOE (/isiilted) What do you take me for—an informer? 

Candy hugs Moe, crying with delight and, unable to hold 
them back, lets the tears flow. She kisses Moe gratefully 


and camera moves in to close shot of Moe who reacts as if 
it’s the first time, in many years, that anyone has kissed her. 


MOE (Jirning away: fighting ber own tears) Break it up, 
Candy. Break it up! 


Camera pulls back as Moe picks up her tie box. 


MOE | got a few more necks to decorate— (A warning) 
— and you better make yourself scarce. 


Moe turns oul light and they exit. 
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DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. WATERFRONT DINER - NIGHT 

Skip is sitting at the counter, drinking coffee. Appearing 
in the dirty window behind him is Moe, on dark street, 
lighted by corner lamp O.S. Behind her a cluster of pil- 
ings to sell waterfront. She sees Skip, taps on window. 
He turns. She gestures for him to join her. With disgust 
he turns to camera, drinks coffee. Moe enters as a Cus- 
tomer near Skip exits. Moe sits next to Skip. 


MOE (70 counterman) Coffee. (As counterman leaves) 
Keep away from your shack. There's a guy gunning for you. 


SKIP (As Moe is served coffee) He won't have trouble 
finding me. Everybody in town knows where | live. 


He throws her a dry look. The counterman exits. 


MOE (With guilt) Look, Skip, | didn’t pinpoint you, honest. 
| gave Tiger eight cannons and that creep with him fingered 
your picture like a shot. (Skip grunts with disgust) 
Confidentially, Skip, it sounded like your act. 


SKIP (Sourly) How much did you raise on me for your 
stone and plot? 


MOE Look, Skip, don’t get sore . . . they'd have nailed you a 
couple hours later anyway. All I did was help chop down the 
lime. 


SKIP Who's gunning for me? 


MOE (Lowering voice) What's the matter with you, playing 
footsies with Commies. 


SKIP You waving the flag, too? 


MOE | always respected you ‘cause you were a good crook, 
but I didn't know you were a louse. 


SKIP (Dry/y) You're breaking my heart. 


MOE Even in our crummy business we got to draw the line 
somewhere. (Rises) That muffin you grifted is okay. She 
stuck her chin out for you. 


Moe feels faint, tired. 

SKIP The speech made you dizzy. Go home. 

MOE Stop using your fingers for a while, Skip. Use your 
head . . . The kid likes you. 

She exits. 

EXT. STREET - MOVING SHOT - MOE - NIGHT 


shuffling along street with her box. In her other hand she 
is holding up a few ties. 


MOE (70 passersby) Ties... want to buy a tie, mister? Lat- 
est creation from Fifth Avenue . . . bargain prices .. . ties . .. 


She feels faint. leans against a store window. She is very 
tired. 


VOICE You all right, Moe? 


Camera pulls back to include apple pushcart peddler in 
f.g., concerned about Moe. 


MOE Just little pooped. Got any Jonathans? 


She goes to the pushcart, picks out a few apples. He puts 
them in a bag. She pays bim and camera moves ber down 
the street. She takes an apple. crunches into it as she walks. 


EXT. MOE’S PLACE - NIGHT 
Moe shuffles along, passes the tattoo shop and goes into 
the building. 


INT. TOP OF STAIRS - NIGHT 
Moe wearily ascends to the stair head, walks past camera. 


INT. MOE’S ROOM - NIGHT 

Moe shuffles in, closes door, sits on bed weary as a sigh. 
The room is dark except for streetlight. She turns on light 
over her bed-a weak blob. She removes her bankroll 
from stocking, counts the money, puts it aside and 
stretches out on the bed, completely fatigued. She sighs 
again. There is work to do. She sits up, her head 
propped against a pillow on bedpost, puts on her 
glasses, begins to check ceiling prices of food products 
from magazines and newspapers, making changes in her 
little book with a pencil. She bites into the apple, works 
_.. then stops swallowing to listen. She breaks the silence 
in the empty room by talking aloud. 


MOE How long you been waiting? 
JOEY’S VOICE Long enough. 
MOE What's the matter—bashful? 


Joey emerges from the shadous. 


JOEY How'd you know | was here? 


MOE You pant like a dog. (Peering through glasses at 
newspaper) What do you know? Lamb chops went up again 
_.. Hmm... [don’t know what this world is coming to . . . 
(Scribbling new price entry in her book) What're you buy- 
ing, mister? 

JOEY The name and address of a pickpocket you sold to a 
blonde tonight. 


MOE Maybe | forgot. 


JOEY (Throwing money on bed) Here’s a hundred to 
remember. 


MOE (Biting into apple) My memory ain't as good as my 
hearing. 


JOEY Fire hundred. 

MOE What's this guy made out of —diamonds? 
JOEY Just give me the answers. 

MOE Maybe it'll come to me in a couple of days. 


JOEY Maybe you won't be around here in a couple of days. 


CLOSE SHOT - MOE 
feacting to the threat. She is nervous - but she is tough. 
She hangs on. 


MOE You threatening to blow my head off? 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
cold. 


CLOSE-UP - MOE 
shrugging. 


MOE (Siiling) Ask a foolish question and you get a foolish 
look. 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
groping for an explanation for her damn silence. 


JOEY You'd sell anybody for buttons... (Watching her 
very closely) Why are you holding back on me? 


SHOT - MOE AND JOEY 
as she removes her glasses, studies him with interest. 
Camera slowly moves in to close-up as she speaks. 


MOE Look, mister, when | came in you saw an old clock 
running down. You watched me flop on the bed... Know 
what change of pace is? That's what I'm going through. It'll 
happen to you. It happens to everybody . .. But with me it’s a 
little of everything. Corns. Bunions. Arthritis. Backache. 
Headache. I’m old and tired and it’s so hard for me to get up 
in the morning —get dressed—walk the streets—climb stairs 
.. and yet | keep on doing it. What am I going to do—knock 
it? | have to keep on working to make a living so I can die, but 
even a fancy funeral ain't worth waiting for if | have to do 
business with crumbs like you. And | know what you're after. 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 


JOEY What do you know? 


MOE’S VOICE | know you Commies are looking for film 
that don't belong to you. 


JOEY (Reacting) You just talked yourself into an early 
grave. What else do you know about us? 


MOE’S VOICE What do | know about Commies? Nothing. 
But | know one thing—I know I don’t like them! 


Joey is staring. He knows she has just asked for it. 


CLOSE-UP - MOE 


MOE All right, so 1 won't have a fancy funeral... but at 
least I tried... I'm so tired, mister... you'd be doing me a 
big favor, blowing my head off. 


There is a shot. 
FADE OUT 


FADE IN: 

EXT. WATERFRONT STREET - LONG SHOT - CAR - 
NIGHT 

speeding along waterfront, pulling up in front of Skip's 
shack. Two men swiftly hop out with drawn guns, hurry 
across the catwalk to the shack as the driver hops out, 
also with drawn gun, to cover them. 


INT. SKIP'S SHACK — NIGHT 
The two men barge in. Skip stares at them: a HUSKY 
MAN and a LEAN MAN. He stares at their guns. 


SKIP (Nervously) What is this—a stickup? 


HUSKY MAN Turn around. Put your hands up against 
the wall. 


SKIP (Relieved) Oh... cops! Sure. (Turns to wall, raises 
hands against wall) For a minute | thought— 


LEAN MAN shut up! 


While the Husky Man covers Skip with gun, the Lean Man 


Jrisks him expertly. 


LEAN MAN (/)/is/ec/) No weapon. 

SKIP Je carry a gun? I never used one in my life. 

HUSKY MAN ‘urn around. 

As Skip turns, the Husky Man claps a bracelet on Skip's 
wrist. 

SKIP (Paling) Hey, wait a minute! What's this all about? 
Even as he’ yelling. the other bracelet is clapped over his 
other wrist. 

HUSKY MAN (Flashing shield) Lieutenant Campion, 
Homicide Squad. Let's go. 

SKIP Homicide? You got the wrong guy! 

Skip is hustled out by LT. CAMPION. The Lean Man 
remains to continue searching the shack. 


EXT. SKIPS SHACK - PAN SHOT - CAMPION AND 
SKIP - NIGHT 
as Skip is convoyed across the shaky catwalk. 
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SKIP (Protesting loudly) What's the charge? | got a right to 
know! You can’t pull me in like this! 


CAMPION We're pulling in every pickpocket in Moe's 
book. When did you see her last? 

Skip stops, stares at Campion. 

SKIP (Quietly) Moe got it? 

CAMPION Somebody shot her head off. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
reacting, sick to his stomach. 


MED. SHOT 
as Campion pulls Skip across dock toward car. 


DRIVER |.jeutenant. 


Campion turns, still holding a hard grip on Skip's arm. 
The DRIER walks up. whispers into Campion ’s ear. In fg. 
Skips face is in full sweat now. He is confused and fright- 
ened—and completely puzzled by all the whispering that 
is going on. Campion turns from driver, calls out. 


CAMPION (Culling foward shack) ¥ddie! 


GROUP SHOT - ANOTHER ANGLE - TAKING IN 
SHACK - NIGHT 

as the Lean Man emerges, crosses catwalk to Campion. 
Skip is completely bewildered as Campion and driver 
walk away. The Lean Man, gun in hand, is holding onto 
the manacled Skip. 


MOVING SHOT - CAMPION AND DRIVER 

walking to wooden hut near dock bridge. They stop near 
doorway. A figure emerges from the darkness. It is 
Enyart. 


ENYART Lieutenant Campion? 

CAMPION \es’ 

ENYART (Hashing credentials) My name is Enyart. 
CAMPION (/i7;pressed) Yes? 


ENYART (/iidicaling driver) He just told me what time it 
happened. McCoy's not your man. 


CAMPION Sorry. Mr. Enyart, but my orders are to bring 
him in. 


ENYART | ve been here all the time, Lieutenant, watching 
him. Check through your commanding officer with Mr. Zara 
for a Waiver. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. SKIP’S SHACK - LONG SHOT - SKIP AND LEAN 


MAN - NIGHT 

standing near catwalk. Camera pans to close shot of 
squad car. The driver is standing. Seated is Campion, on 
the phone. 


CAMPION (/7//0 phone) | think you'd better handle this 
personally, captain. We just picked up Skip McCoy but there's 
an FBI man here— 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP AND LEAN MAN 


SKIP But they're supposed to hold onto her till somebody 
claims her. 


LEAN MAN Nobody'll claim her. She'll complete the 
morning load for Potter's Field. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
reacting. He says nothing. 


MED. SHOT - SKIP AND LEAN MAN - NIGHT 

near catwalk. Campion gets out of car in b.g. and 
approaches them. Without a word he unlocks the 
bracelets. Skip watches, mouth open. The Lean Man 
stares, baffled. 


CAMPION (70 ean Man) Forget him, Eddie. (Gives Skip a 
hard look, turns, walks back toward car as he says) \ev’s go. 


Skip watches the three men get into the car and drive off: A 
great big question mark is etched on his awed. happy face. 
And then a flicker of an idea appears in bis eves and he 
looks around slowly. 


EXT. WATERFRONT BUILDINGS - PAN SHOT - NIGHT 
What Skip sees: Quiet, lonely buildings in the dark. Cam- 
era holds on the wooden hut near the dock bridge. 
Nothing is moving. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 

staring hard to catch a movement. He grins — that 
crooked grin of his - certain he is under close surveil- 
lance by the Pickpocket Squad or the FBI. He doesn't 
care which. He is thankful. 


INT. SKIP’S SHACK - CLOSE SHOT - NIGHT - SKIP 

at window removing compartment from waterproof oil- 
skin. He opens compartment, takes out money, counts 
swiftly, pockets what he needs, returns rest and starts to 
replace compartment as we 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. RIVER - DAWN - (FOG) 

Charon’s Ferry, a small flat craft, plows through thick fog. 
From out of fog in distance comes a whistle blast and the 
whine of a siren. A Harbor Patrol launch emerges 


through fog in pursuit of the ferry. 


SHOT - HARBOR PATROL LAUNCH - DAWN - (FOG) 
reading “N.Y. HARBOR PATROL 3.” Tasting salt from 
spray, Skip stands grimly staring into fog, hands in pock- 
ets, collar up, hat down. The siren is louder now. Camera 
pans police launch overtaking ferry, signaling her to 
stop. The small ferry stops. Her engine coughs, idles, 
Skip leaps aboard the ferry. 


EXT. FERRY - DAWN - (FOG) 
Skip passes the numbered boxes stacked four-high. A 
curious pipe-smoking CAPTAIN appears in the fog. 


CAPTAIN Something wrong? 


SKIP (Giving him authorization slip) Vve got a clearance 
from the morgue to pick up Moe. 

CAPTAIN (veering through fog to read the release) Steve, 
eleven goes back. 

The man called Steve appears, grunting unhappily as he 
looks for eleven. He finds eleven on the deck, four boxes 
piled on top. He grunts angrily. This is one bell of a time 
fo pull out a box. 

CAPTAIN (70 another member of crew as Steve starts 
lifling top coffin) Give him a hand. 

Skip gives them a hand lifting coffins down to the deck to 
reach eleven. 


EXT . FERRY - DAY - (FOG) 
as Skip and men, assisted by police from launch along- 
side ferry, hoist eleven from ferry to launch. 


CAPTAIN Relative? 

SKIP Nope. 

CAPTAIN What're you going to do with him? 
SKIP I'm going to bury her. 


He leaps aboard Harbor launch. A whistle is blown. A bell 
is heard. The coffin ferry chugs off. The Harbor launch 
picks up speed and vanishes into the fog. carrying Skip 
and number eleven. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. SKIP’S SHACK —- DAY 
Skip crossing catwalk, goes into shack. 


INT. SKIP'S SHACK —- DAY 

He enters, closes door and stares O.S. Camera pans him 
to hammock. Asleep in it is Candy, hair uncombed, 
dress wrinkled, shoes on floor beside her purse. One 
arm hangs limply over side of hammock, barely touching 


floor. She looks like she's had a very rough night. He 


picks up her purse, goes through it, finds no money, S187 
drops it on the floor. The sound does not awaken her. =e 


Camera pans him to window. He pulls up his “icebox” 
from river, lashes rope to wall hook, takes a bottle of 
beer and, crossing back to hammock, picks up bottle 
opener from table. He sits close to hammock, opens 
bottle and drinks, studying her. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
sobbing in her sleep. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 

bending face, ear close to her face, listening to her sobs. 
He turns head, studies her. He shakes her. She opens 
her eyes with a start. Camera pulls back swiftly as she 
sits up, talking out of her nightmare, clutching his arm. 


CANDY She was killed on account of se! 
SKIP | don’t want to hear no more dreams. 
CANDY \oe’s dead! Shot in the head last night. 


SKIP (Drinking beer) I's in the papers. (She is aghast; his 
indifference sickens ber) What're you doing here without 
the dough? 


Candy covers her face, helpless against such a coldbearted 
bastard. She sobs, speaks through tears choking her. 
CANDY | went to Moe last night... | begged her not to tell 
Joey where you lived. She wouldn't sell you, Skip . . . 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
listening. 


CANDY’S VOICE Shie really loved you. 
SKIP Who's Joey—your old lady? 
CANDY'’S VOICE You re not listening! 
SKIP /s Joey your old lady? 
CANDY’S VOICE \es. 


CLOSE TWO SHOT - CANDY AND SKIP 


CANDY | told her all about him. | Ave he'd find her. 
SKIP You think he did it? 


CANDY | by0w he did! He was ordered to find you. | was 
there, saw him take the gun... but honest, Skip, | didn’t 
know he'd Ail/ her! 


Camera pulls back as Skip rises, face grim. She watches 
him, takes purse, gets handkerchief, blows her nose. He 
is mute - a statue. She rises, goes to him. 75 
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CANDY It’s all my fault, Skip... | didn’t know—I didn't 
know— 


SKIP Shui/ up! 


She sobs. He turns. She looks like she’s been up all night 
going through hell. He takes her in his arms. She shakes 
with sobs. 


SKIP (Quietly) | didn't mean that . . . | was thinking of Moe. 
CANDY (Burying head in his breast) Ws my fault... 
SKIP (Softly) That's not the way she figured to go. . . 


CANDY I've been up all night... walking the streets . . . 
nobody to turn to... when I read about her I bad to see you, 
Skip .. . | Aad to tell you how it happened . . . You've been so 
wrong about me, Skip. | had nothing to do with— 


SKIP (Comforting her; sofily) Shhh . . . take it easy. . . take 
it easy, Candy... I see the whole picture now . . . where does 
he live? 

CANDY (Looking up: alarmed) Hes gota gun! 


SKIP I'll let the cops handle him. (She watches him 
closely) Where does he live? 

She studies bis eves. Her bosom swells, straining hard 
against her dress. She reads his face and believes what she 
sees. She hugs him close. covers him with kisses. 

CANDY 340) West 96th Street. 


Skip hurries to “icebox” on windowsill, swiftly removes 
compartment. Candy watches, puzzled. He removes 
microfilm from envelope. puts envelope back into com- 
partment and replaces the “false” bottom. 


SKIP (Pulling film in pocket) He better have that 
twenty-five grand ready. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
stunned - as if hit in the gut by a pile driver. 


TWO SHOT - SKIP AND CANDY 
as he finishes with his “icebox” and starts toward the door. 


CANDY (/orrified) Skip! 
He stops short and grins. 


SKIP | told you I'd make that big score! 


He turns. She picks up the beer bottle. As he reaches for the 
door. she brings the bottle down on his head. Skip collapses 
o the floor. She stands for a moment, mute, dropping the 
bottle, staring. Then she swiftly removes film from bis 
pocket and flees as we 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. STREET - DAY 
A cab coming down the street. 


INT. MOVING CAB — DAY 
Candy is tense. 


CAB DRIVER (Looking up into rearview mirror) Youre 
being tailed, lady. 

Gandy turns, stares out rear window at several cars fol- 
lowing the cab. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
The cab makes a sudden U-turn, almost colliding with cars. 


INT. ZARA’S MOVING CAR - DAY 
Zara, at wheel, reacts as cab, having made the turn, 
zooms past him in opposite direction. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Zara's black car making U-turn in pursuit. 


SEVERAL SHOTS - ZARA’S CAR CHASING THE CAB - 
DAY 


EXT. CENTRE MARKETPLACE - DAY 

The cab races through the small street, whips left on 
Broome Street and stops in front of the Annex at num- 
ber 400. Zara's car pulls up, stops. He watches in 
amazement as Candy hurries out of the cab and into the 
building. 


CLOSE-UP - ZARA 
completely baffled. 


INT. PICKPOCKET SQUAD ROOM - DAY 
Candy barges in. Clerks are busy. 


CANDY (70 @ DETECTIVE) \'ve got to see the head of the 
Pickpocket Squad right away! 


DETECTIVE He's busy right now. Sit down and tell me 
what— 


CANDY (Pushing past him) This can't wait! It's about 
Skip McCoy. 


DETECTIVE /Keacting) Come right in! 


He escorts her right into Tigers office. 


INT. TIGER’S OFFICE - DAY 
as Detective leaves Candy alone with Tiger. 


CANDY You the head of the Pickpocket Squad? 


TIGER \es. 


CANDY (Jossing film on desk) That's the film you've 
been looking for. The film the Commies want. 


Zara enters as she continues to speak. 

CANDY Skip told me to bring it right to you. 

Zara approaches desk. Tiger gives him film. Zara exam- 
ines a frame. 

ZARA (Confirming with a nod) Marked all right. 
CANDY | was followed here! 


ZARA | followed you. (As she stares, surprised) Sit down, 
please. 


She sits slowly. Zara puts the film into an envelope, studies 
her for a momeut. 


ZARA Just relax and answer a few questions. How did you 
contact Skip McCoy? 


CANDY ///esifates al first) A \ady called Moe. 

TIGER [id your friends have anything to do with her death? 
CANDY \es. 

TIGER You'll say that under oath? 

CANDY |'!! tell you everything | know under oath. 


TIGER Did you know what was on that film when he stole it 
from your purse? 


CANDY (40111 fo speak; stops; thinks) Look, mister, | didn’t 
say anything about anybody lifting anything from my purse. 
I came here to help you out. That's the way Skip wanted it. . . 
(Pulting on an act) He was fighting something inside him . 
.. something decent trying to crawl out... (impatiently) 
What's the difference wy he sent me? I’m here with the film. 
That's enough! 


ZARA How long have you known that Joey was a Commu- 
nist agent? 


CANDY (Paling: nervously) Mister, this you've gol to 
believe! I didn't know till Skip told me. 


ZARA Whio were you supposed to make delivery to yesterday 
morning? 


CANDY A man. 

ZARA What man? 

CANDY | don’t know his name. 
ZARA Was it always the same man? 
CANDY No. 


Zara takes a half-dozen small photos from an envelope in 


his pocket. He holds up a photo of a man. 


ZARA Ever see this man before? fig 
CANDY No. 

ZARA (Another photo) This one? 

CANDY No. 


ZARA (A7:ofher photo) This one? 

CANDY Sure. That's Joey. 

ZARA (Azolher photo) This one? 

CANDY ‘hiat’s Fenton. 

ZARA (Azolher photo) This one? 

CANDY | saw him last night. First time. Don’t know him. 
ZARA (Another photo) This one? 


CANDY No. Wait a minute. Sure. He’s the first one | ever 
made a delivery to. 


ZARA About six months ago? 

CANDY Jes, sir. 

ZARA Was it a brown envelope about this big? 
He holds up his hands. She is surprised. 
CANDY Yeah . . . how did you know? 

Zara shows her a photo. She stares at: 

INSERT - PHOTO 


of Candy slipping an envelope to a man on a busy street 
corner. 


GROUP SHOT - FAVORING CANDY 
still staring at the photo. 


CANDY (Bewildered) Why didn’t you pick me up then? 


ZARA That would have alerted the one man we were after. 
You see, we've got all the pieces but the last—that's where you 
come in. You want to help us fight Communism, don’t you? 


CANDY That's why Skip sent me—to help you. 
Tiger reacts. He hasn't swallowed one word of her story 
about Skip. 


ZARA What I’m going to ask you to do might be a little 
dangerous— 


CANDY In here. 


ZARA Go back to Joey with the film. Carry through the 
original plan. Whether you make delivery or Joey, it doesn’t 
matter. We'll jump the moment the film is passed to the man 77 
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we want. Are you ready? 
CANDY \es. 
TIGER | better notify Homicide to pick him up. 


ZARA No. I'll talk to the Commissioner and get a waiver. At 
least our case against him will stick. (Giving Candy the 
phone) Phone him. Tell him you've got the film. (Ay Gandy 
dials; to Tiger) \told you there's a big difference between a 
traitor and a pickpocket. 


Candy reacts to this, stares at Zara, continues to dial. 


TIGER (Who will never swallow Candy's story about 
Skip) Want to bet? 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. CANDY'S APT. BLDG. - DAY 

A cab pulls up. Joey gets out to pay the driver. Camera 
whips to a parked car across the street. Zara is talking to 
a janitor hustling garbage cans to the curb, keeping an 
eye on Joey. 


SHOT - JOEY AND CAB - DAY (FROM BASEMENT 
ENTRANCE) 
as man watches Joey. 


HIGH SHOT - JOEY AND CAB - DAY (SHOOTING 
DOWN FROM ROOF) 
as another man watches Joey from the roof. 


SHOT - JOEY 
going into the building. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CANDY’S APT. CORRIDOR — DAY 

Joey getting out of elevator, going to Candy's door and 
ringing the bell. 


INT. CANDY'S BATHROOM - DAY 
Candy is in the tub taking a bubble bath, soaping her 
toes as she hears the doorbell ring. She becomes tense. 


INT. CANDY’S APT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Camera pans from bathroom door across bedroom, 
across living room as doorbell rings again and again. 
There is a knock on the door - and then slowly the door- 
knob moves. 


INT. CANDY'S BATHROOM - CLOSE SHOT - CANDY - 
DAY 
straining to listen. The doorbell has ceased ringing. 


INT. CANDY’S APT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 
The door begins to open. Joey enters cautiously, closes 
door, turns the lock. He looks around. 


JOEY (Culling oul) Candy? 


INT. CANDY’S BATHROOM - CLOSE-UP — CANDY - 
DAY 


JOEY'S VOICE (nici! 


CANDY (Jaw sel in concrete. her breathing suspended) 


Joey? 


JOEY’S VOICE jis. 


CANDY (Swallowing hard) Vm in the tub. Pour yourself 
some coffee. That's why | left the door unlocked. 


JOEY’S VOICE Come out right away. 


INT. CANDY’S BEDROOM - JOEY OUTSIDE BATH- 
ROOM DOOR - DAY 


JOEY Did you hear me? Right away! 


INT. BATHROOM - DAY 
A towel draped around her, Candy exposes a shapely 
thigh and leg, transfixed fear splashed all over her face. 


INT. CANDY’S BEDROOM - DAY 

The bathroom door opens and Candy emerges from 
bathroom in a huge overflowing white Turkish towel robe, 
its white hood on her head giving her the appearance of a 
monk. Her blonde hair pokes out from under the hood 
over her eyes. We cannot see her face under the hood. 
She is still drying herself, rubbing robe on body. 

JOEY Where is it? 

She takes the film out of her robe pocket. hands it to him. 
JOEY (Sfaring) Where've you been all night? 

CANDY With him. 

JOEY Why did you give me a phony address? 

CANDY (Her face still unseen) | had to. 

JOEY Why? 


CANDY | didn't want you to kill him! / didn 1 want you to 
£0 lo the chair! 


Joey sits on the bed. examines the film for its identification 


mark. 


JOEY How did you get it? He wanted twenty-five thousand! 
How did you get the film? 


CANDY /ow do you think? 


Camera charges in to close shot of Joey examining the 
frames. His face pales. He is tense. He reexamines the 
frames. Camera pulls back rapidly as he rises, eyes blaz- 
ing, staring at her drying herself. 


JOEY (Pulling her hood off) Theres a frame missing! 
Where does he live? 


CANDY (Sii//enring) He's moved. He's gone! 
Joey hits her. 
JOEY (Demanding) Where does he live? 


Candy refuses to reveal Skip's place and is subjected to 
more beating. She wrenches herself free from him, her 
robe torn. and dashes toward living room to get out of the 
apartment. He stops her. hits her again. 


JOEY Where does he live? 


She refuses to tell him. In the struggle. in her fight for her 
life. she rakes his face. she punches. She manages to push 
him back hard against a piece of furniture and be falls. 
She grabs her purse and rushes out of the bedroom. 


INT. CANDY’S LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Candy charges through the living room, clutching her 
purse, reaching for the door to escape. There is a shot. 
She crumples. Joey swiftly enters from bedroom, picks 
up her purse, goes through it, finds a slip of paper. 


INSERT: SLIP OF PAPER 

with all names written down by Candy when she looked 
for Skip. Lightning Louie’s name and address, Moe's, and 
Skip McCoy's name and address. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Joey stuffs slip of paper into pocket. He hears shouting 
from the street. Camera pans him to window. He looks 
down and sees: 


EXT. STREET - DAY (SHOOTING DOWN FROM THIRD 
FLOOR) 

Zara, who has heard the shot, is rushing across the street 
from his car toward building entrance. He shouts to some- 
one near the basement, looks up and shouts to someone 
on the roof. He rushes into the building, gun drawn. 


INT. CANDY'S APT. - DAY - JOEY AT WINDOW 

panting hard, whirling from window, crossing to door, 
stopping, thinking desperately. He unlocks door, swings 
it wide open, leaves it open and hurries into kitchen. 


INT. CANDY'S KITCHEN - DAY 
Joey opens dumbwaiter door, savagely pulls on rope 
until dumbwaiter appears in shaft. He climbs into dumb- 


waiter, jackknifing his body. There is barely enough 
room for him to squat his body in. He shoves, pushes, 
grunts - and makes it. He closes the door. 


INT. DUMBWAITER SHAFT - SHOOTING UP 

Joey's hand reaches out, grabs, pulls on rope and dumb- 
waiter slowly descends toward camera — halting between 
first and second floors. 


INT. CANDY’S APT. - THE OPEN DOOR - DAY 

Zara charges in, followed by a MAN. Zara stops short, 
stares. Camera moves in swiftly to close-up as he looks 
down. A shudder passes his face. He has seen a lot. This 
beats them all. 


ZARA Get an ambulance, quick. 


PAN SHOT - MAN (FROM BASEMENT ENTRANCE) 
crossing, looking O.S. at Candy on floor, reacting as he 
reaches for the phone. He speaks on phone in f.g. as in 
b.g. Zara goes into the bedroom. 


MAN (/71/0 phone) Emergency, quick... ambulance . . . 
607 West 47th Street... Woman shot. . . 

ZARA (Emerging from bedroom) He's in the building 
somewhere. Try every floor, every stairway. 

The Man crosses, making swift exit. ANOTHER MAN enters. 
2ND MAN He's gone! 


ZARA (Crossing fo kitchen) Throw a couple more men at 
the entrance. Try the janitor closets on every floor. 


INT. KITCHEN - DAY 

Zara enters, crosses to closets under sink, opens them. 
He opens all closets, taking no chances. He looks 
around, starts out - stops. He opens dumbwaiter door, 
looks down, sees: 


INT. SHAFT - SHOOTING DOWN - THE DUMBWAITER 
suspended between second and first floors. Zara leans 
head into scene. 


ZARA (Shouting down) Gibbs! 


Through space between dumbwaiter and shaft Gibbs’ face 
appears looking up. 


GIBBS /)elling up) Nothing down here! 


INT. DUMBWAITER - CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
Squashed, panting, perspiring. 


ZARA'S VOICE (/rom above) He's still in the building. 
Check everything. Check the dumbwaiter. 
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Joey bites his lip. The dumbwaiter starts moving, He ts fran 
lic. The rope is moving up. The dumbwaiter is moving 
down. Joey's gun barrel is against his wet face. His heart 
becomes a triphammer. 


INT. BASEMENT - GIBBS AT SHAFT - DAY 

pulling up on rope to bring dumbwaiter down. As bottom 
of dumbwaiter descends into view, Gibbs stops pulling, 
waits, cautious, trained. 


INT. DUMBWAITER - CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
in a panic, wailing... waiting... wailing . . 


INT. BASEMENT - GIBBS AT SHAFT - DAY 
Holding onto the gun, Gibbs cautiously pulls up on rope, 
inch by inch, to make certain there will be no surprise 


CLOSE-UP - GIBBS 
his eyes staring al: 


CLOSE-UP - SHAFT 
as more and more of the dumbwaiter descends into 
view, slowly ... slowly... slowly... 


INT. DUMBWAITER - JOEY 

squeezing his shoulders to be in ready position. He 
reaches out and with an upward movement pulls up on 
the rope as it is pulled up by Gibbs—but Joey, exerting all 
his strength in the cramped space, jerks up on the rope 
suddenly with great force. 


INT. BASEMENT - GIBBS AT THE SHAFT 

The dumbwaiter descends to floor with a speedy crash. 
Joey's foot shoots out catching Gibbs in the face, knock 
ing him off balance. Joey leaps on him, hits Gibbs’ head 
with his gun and rushes out. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. POLICE COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE —- DAY 

The smoke-filled room is packed with police officials, 
squad captains including Tiger, Zara and the Police Com 
missioner going over a map on his desk. The intercom 
on the desk buzzes. 


COMMISSIONER (/1ippinig key) Yes? 
VOICE Mr. Zara’s call on two, sir. 


The Commissioner flips another button, hands Zara the 
phone. 


ZARA (/1/0 phone) Zara speaking, sir. Did you get the tele 
type on that? ... No, Gibbs didn’t make it... He died a few 
minutes ago... No, she’s got a fifty-fifty chance . . . Yes, the 
general alarm is in effect right now... every man in the 
Police Department is cooperating with us . . . Yes, sir, hun- 


dreds of prints of his face have been distributed . . . 

He hangs up. 

COMMISSIONER (70 Ais me) Keep reminding every 
officer that as soon as Joey is recognized he is to be followed 
no matter what happens . .. we want an arrest when he 
passes the film. 

i 

DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CANDY'S HOSPITAL ROOM - CLOSE SHOT - 
CANDY - DAY 

Her bruised face is bandaged. She is frantic. Camera 
pulls back to reveal a NURSE trying to quiet her. 


CANDY Why are they taking so long? 
NURSE You better calm down if you want to get better, 


CANDY 100k outside! See if he’s coming, please. They've 
got to hurry! 


There is a knock on the door. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
feacting to knock, staring at door. 


SHOT - NURSE 

crossing to door, opening it. Skip is in corridor with two 
cops. The Nurse gestures with her head, exits. Skip 
enters, closes door. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
Staring at Candy, shock sweeping his face. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
Staring at Skip, grateful, relieved to find him in one piece. 


SHOT - SKIP 

going to her bed, looking down, still staring at her face. 
She impatiently gestures to the chair next to the bed. 
He sits. 


CANDY ((iielly: lense) Joey found a frame missing! | had 
to tell you before he got to you! 


SKIP That's why | held it out. I play everything smart. . . 
but you. Clubbing me! Taking that film! 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 


CANDY (et rid of it, Skip. Get rid of it! You're clean now! 


She stares at him. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
still angry because she crossed him. 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
crying inside. 


CANDY I in sorry I spoiled your big score, Skip. 1 know it’s 
corny to you but I'd rather have a live pickpocket than a dead 
traitor, 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
disbelieving her. 


SKIP Id rather have you talk without a twist. 

CLOSE-UP - CANDY 

CANDY (Fighting back tears) | told you before... | 
wouldn't lie to you... 

Her eves cry out for him to believe her. 

TWO SHOT 

Skip stares. 

SKIP Does Joey know where | live? 


CANDY (Nodding desperately) Your address was in my 
purse. That's why I wanted the cops to reach you before he 
did. Don’t go back to the shack, Skip! 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
digesting her words. Rubs his mouth thoughttully. 


SKIP (Quietly) Did Joey kick your face in? 
CANDY’S VOICE (//arily audible) Yes. 
SKIP (Deadly) Why? 


CLOSE-UP - CANDY 
CANDY /So/f/1) | wouldn't tell him where you lived. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP 

His heart pounds and his eyes blaze. He does believe her 
now. He looks at her, all the love in the world for her in 
his eyes. 


Camera moves in to close shot of her lips as she bites 
them through painful sobs. Skip's lips come into scene, 
tenderly press against hers. It is the most gentle kiss he 
has executed in his life - and the most genuine. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SKIP’S SHACK - NIGHT 

Skip is nervously pacing the floor. He stops, stares at the 
frame of film in his hand. His face is grim as he studies it. 
On his face is etched the quiet deadly plan to kill Joey. 
He hears someone crossing the catwalk. He looks out 
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the window, sees: 


EXT. CATWALK - NIGHT - (FROM SKIP’S ANGLE AT 
WINDOW) 
Joey and Fenton crossing catwalk toward shack. 


INT. SHACK - NIGHT 
Skip swiftly, noiselessly darts down stairs leading to the 
float. 


EXT. REAR OF SHACK - NIGHT 

Skip halts on the fourth step from the top, noiselessly 
hoists himself under the shack, using the two-by-four to 
grab onto. 


INT. SHACK — NIGHT 

Joey and Fenton enter, guns drawn, search the shack, 
find no Skip, no film. Joey goes down the stairs toward 
float, stops several steps from top, looks down, sees 
nobody on the float, returns to Fenton. 

FENTON Why didn’t you get in touch with me earlier? 
JOEY | couldn't take a chance contacting you till they were 
off my back. 

FENTON How much time have we got? 

JOEY (Looking at watch) Thirty minutes. 


EXT. REAR SHACK - NIGHT 
Skip under shack, listening. 


JOEY’S VOICE If | knew where to reach him | could tell 
him there'd be a slight delay. 

FENTON’S VOICE You re sure this is the place? 
JOEY’S VOICE jis. 

FENTON’S VOICE Deliver what you've got. 

Camera pulls back to include catwalk on left as Joey 
crosses it. 

FENTON’S VOICE Jovy. 

Skip stiffens. Joey turns. 

JOEY Yes’ 

FENTON’S VOICE ‘ell him I'll meet him at the airport 


with the frame—but not to wait. 


Skip hears Fenton pacing the floor above his head. He 
hoists out from under the shack to watch Joey cross the 
catwalk and pass the parked car. Skip hangs from the 
bottom of the shack, moving his way toward a rope 
hanging from a long hoist. He grabs the rope, swings 


through the air over the water to part of wrecked hull, 
and camera pans him noiselessly climbing hull to dock 
and to the street. At no time has he lost sight of Joey. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 
Joey crossing. In b.g. Skip appears, following him. 


EXT. STREET - ANOTHER ANGLE - NIGHT 
Joey approaching a subway kiosk. 


SHOT - NIGHT - SKIP 
following him. His eyes brighten. If Joey takes the sub- 
way, Skip is in business! 


EXT. SUBWAY KIOSK - NIGHT 

Joey goes into kiosk, descends to subway. Camera pans 
to Skip who grins hard, follows him to newsstand. He 
buys a newspaper, goes down to the subway. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. SUBWAY TUNNEL - LONG SHOT 

A train thunders toward camera as screech of wheels fills 
tunnel. 


INT. PACKED SUBWAY CAR - LONG SHOT 
Straps occupied by standing passengers. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOEY 

hanging onto a strap as car lurches forward, gathers 
speed. Passengers are packed, forced toward middle. 
Camera pulls back to include Skip sharing Joey's strap, 
looking at newspaper. Skip and Joey bump together as 
the car lurches. They stare at each other for an instant - 
and through each other - that familiar blank subway 
stare. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP’S FINGER 
under the newspaper gently reaching Joey's coat. 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
staring, blankly. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
staring blankly, but beginning to perspire. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP’S FINGERS 
moving around with true artistry until they feel the loca- 
tion of the gun. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
swallowing hard, perspiring more. 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
staring blankly. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP’S FINGERS 

under the newspaper delicately proving that he is a mas- 
ter pit-worker as they snake Joey's coat button open. 
Skip's fingers steal around edge of the coat and steal 
toward the holster. 


CLOSE-UP ~ BABY 
in mother's arms, suddenly screaming and crying. 


tel - SKIP’S FINGERS 

v ing toward the gun. There is a lurch and we see how 
his fingers straighten, palm up, as he is shoved against 
Joey. Once again the fingers travel toward the gun. The 
wheels screech. Skip's fingers gently lift gun from holster 
... and lower gun very, very slowly. 


CLOSE-UP - SKIP 
perspiring. 


CLOSE-UP - JOEY 
Staring blankly. 


INT. STATION 
Train roars in. Joey and passengers emerge. Behind him 
is Skip. 


MOVING SHOT - JOEY 
going toward men’s room. In b.g. is Skip. Passengers mill 
about. Joey reaches men’s room, goes in. 


INT. MEN'S ROOM 

There are three washbasins, a tile wall, a mirror above the 
basins. A janitor is prowling through a closet as Joey 
enters. The janitor finds his mop. Joey goes to the far 
basin, takes an envelope pouch from his pocket, puts it on 
basin, turns water on. Skip enters, goes to basin in f.g.., 
turns water on. There is an unoccupied basin between 
Skip and Joey. Skip studies Joey in the mirror. Joey glances 
at Skip, forgets him as he washes his hands. The janitor 
exits with mop as A MAN enters. This man, whom we 
shall call VICTOR, is Mr. Big - the important agent the FBI 
wants. Victor goes to the unoccupied basin in the middle, 
fixes his hair, rinses his hands - and Skip sees him pick up 
Joey’s envelope pouch and put it in his pocket. Skip 
reacts. So this is the top level Red agent! Joey dries his 
hands, prepared to follow Victor out of the men’s room to 
deliver Fenton's message about the missing frame. 


SKIP (As Victor turns fo exit) There's a frame missing, 
buster. 


Victor stares, completely baffled by the startling words 
rom the Stranger. With lightning speed Skip hits Victor in 
the gut. As Victor doubles up. Skip grabs him. smashing 
his head against the tile wall. Victor collapses to the floor. 


knocked out. Simultaneously, Joey's hand flashes into his 
holster for his gun. His heart locks. His gun is gone! Skip 
grins — that crooked grin of his. 


SKIP Hello, Joey! 


Skip clips the amazed Joey on the jaw, sending him crash- 
ing against the wall. 


SKIP (Quielly; deadly) You shouldn't'a done that to Candy, 


Skip hits him again and again. Joey hits back, knocking 
Skip against the basin. Joey rushes out. 


EXT. MEN’S ROOM - INT. SUBWAY PLATFORM 

Joey emerges through several people gathered at 
entrance, attracted by sound of scuffling. A subway 
guard barges through crowd, tries to grab Joey. Skip 
rushes out of men’s room and hits Joey. Joey falls off 
platform onto the track. Skip leaps on Joey. The guard 
blows a whistle. Men shout. Women scream. 


SHOT - TRACK 
Joey races down track toward darkness of tunnel. Skip 
plunges after him. 


SHOT - SKIP 
tackling Joey. 


SHOT - AN EXPRESS 
roaring toward camera. 


CLOSE SHOT - SKIP AND JOEY 

as Skip smashes Joey in the gut. Joey doubles up. Skip 
knees him in the face, sends him crashing on his back, 
leaps on him. The tunnel fills with a giant roar. Suddenly 
screeching wheels of the express pass inches from them 
like a comet, shooting sparks . . . Skip smashes Joey in 
the face as the wheels roar by. A cop and two guards 
pull Skip off Joey. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. PICKPOCKET SQUAD ROOM - DAY 

Clerks are busy at the files, detectives typing, com- 
plainants giving information. The door opens and Winoki 
enters, followed by Skip and MacGregor. Skip is the 
same cocky Skip as he looks at the detectives. They 
watch him. There is no love between them and the pick- 
pocket. Winoki crosses to Tiger's private door, opens it, 
gestures for Skip to go in. Skip irritates the detectives 
with his expression, his grin, and his walk. He goes in. 
Winoki kicks the door. 


INT. TIGER’S OFFICE - DAY 
as door is kicked closed behind Skip. Camera pans him 
to the desk. Tiger, tight-lipped, sits behind desk, watch- 
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ing Skip. There are papers in Tiger’s hand. Near the desk 
sits Candy. She is well now. Gorgeous. Radiant. And 
extremely excited and happy to see Skip. 


SKIP (Cocky; a grin; lo Tiger) Too bad you couldn't make 
it stick. All right for me to go now? 

TIGER (J /onotone) You're released. 

SKIP (Grinning; fo Candy) Let's go, muffin 


She rises. His eyes meet Tiger's. Skips triumph is evident as 
he leads her toward the door. Skip opens the door, turns, 
speaks loud enough for all in the squad room to hear. 


SKIP (70 Ziger) Ain't you gonna say goodbye? 


He laughs, takes her arm and goes into the squad room 
Camera whips to Tiger, eyes blazing 


INT. SQUAD ROOM - DAY 
as Skip convoys Candy past the detectives. 


TIGER’S VOICE Wail @ minute! 


Skip halts. He and Candy turn as Tiger enters scene. He 


has taken enough from this bastard. 


TIGER | had you right where | wanted you. A gun in your 


pocket. A cinch for a fourth conviction. 

Skip sticks his face close to Tiger's, grins, his sarcasm cul- 
ling Tiger's heart 

SKIP (/hal crooked grin) That's right. What're you gonna 
do about it? 


TIGER (//is hands tied: embarrassed in front of his men) 
Next time Zara and the big wheels won't be around to run 
interference for you. (Hard) You may be a hero to a lot of 
people but | know you. | know why you did it—and you're a 
lucky guy—but you're still a three-time loser! 

SKIP (Grinning) You got a long time waiting before you 
can crack me with a fourth rap for life. 

TIGER Not so long. You'll always be a two-bit purse- 
snatcher. I'll give you thirty days before we pick you up with 
your hand in somebody else's pocket. 


CANDY (Sy7iling: fo Tiger) Want to bet? 


Skip and Candy exit, smiling as we 
FADE OUT 


THE END 


The version of Pickup on South Street (originally titled 
“Blaze of Glory”) published here was Fuller's final draft, 
completed on September 5, 1952. The original script 
was 109 pages 


Pickup on South Street 


Release date: 1953 
Written and Directed by Samuel Fuller 
Produced by Jules Schermer 


Story by Dwight Taylor 


\ Twentieth Century Fox Release 

PRINCIPAL CAST 

Skip McCoy: Richard Widmark 

Candy: Jean Peters 

Moe: 7helma Ritler 

Captain Dan Tiger: Murvyn Vye 

Joey: Richard Kiley 

Zara: Willis Bouchey 

Winoki: Milburne Stone 

MacGregor: Henry Slate 

Copyright © 1953 Twentieth Century Fox. All Rights Reserved 
Published by permission of The Estate of Samuel Fuller with 
grateful acknowledgements to Christa Lang Fuller and 
Twentieth Century Fox 


Illustrations © 1998 Russell Christian 
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SAMUEL FULLER 
1912-1997 


Sam Fuller didn’t make his first film until he was thirty- 
seven (I Shot Jesse James, 1949). By then he'd already 
lived many lives: as a journalist, political cartoonist, nov- 
elist, and infantryman. He spun his newsroom and front- 
line experiences into his films. What Fuller once said of 
his favorite writer, Balzac, “He lived his stories,” he could 
have said about himself. 

Samuel Michael Fuller was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, on August 12, 1912. His father died when he 
was ten, and a year later he moved with his mother to 
New York City, where he soon became immersed in the 
world of tabloid journalism—the first great influence on 
his life. “I sold papers as a kid. . . . When you sold 
papers—there were 11 dailies—you had to go through the 
circulation department of every paper. . . . That's how | 
got interested in working on a paper: (Filmfax) 

At twelve, lying about his age, Fuller got an after- 
school job as a copy boy in the morgue (the filing room) 
of the New York Evening Journal, a Hearst publication, 
working for the legendary editor Arthur Brisbane. He 
was Brisbane's personal copy boy till he reached seven- 
teen, when he quit that job to become the youngest 
crime reporter on staff at the New York Evening Graphic. 
All the while, he was attending George Washington High 
School. However, when an editor at the Graphic talked 
the young Fuller into bringing a photographer to school 
to expose a supposed sex scandal, the principal expelled 
him (there was no scandal). “He made me very happy 
because that meant a day job.” (Wide Angle) 

As a reporter (he also did double-duty as a political car- 
toonist), Fuller covered murders, race riots, and execu- 
tions, witnessing firsthand the darker depths of society. It 
was newspapering that taught him the importance of the 
splashy front-page hook, the big finish, and the techniques 
of agitprop yellow journalism. “There are two types of yel- 
low journalism. One is the subject matter of the story 
there's no way you can change it! That makes it yellow 
journalism! Sex! Orgy! Murder! Whether it’s The New York 
Times, The London Times, or The Guardian in England, 
they can’t change the word ‘sex’ or ‘orgy,’ but the language 
approach lifts that up. The other one doesn't give a damn 
about trying to clean it up. Good news doesn't sell, except 
for one word when it happens: peace. That's at the end of 
war. But the most important word, for a newspaper, is: 
war! You get people by the balls.’ (Filmfax) 

The attention-grabbing headlines that were the staple 
of the newspaper wars became standard practice in 
Fuller's films—an explosive opening, which fastens the 
spectator to the screen, and immediately demands par- 
ticipation while creating anticipation for more. As Martin 
Scorsese says of Fuller in the 1996 documentary The 
Typewriter, the Rifle, and the Movie Camera, “| believe 


For bibliographical references in text. see page 192 Research for text 
was done by Jeb Brod) 


he worked for every major newspaper from coast to 
coast in the ‘20s and ‘30s. It gives him an authority and 
a sense of a person who can tell a story, can cut right to 
the quick of it... . he’s got to tell the story and he’s got 
to tell it fast. He’s got to hook you. He has to hook you 
with the headline, he has to hook you with the prose.” 

“Cinema-fist” is how writer Peter Wollen, borrowing 
from Eisenstein, described the frontal assault of Fuller's 
style. As Lee Server wrote in his book Sam Fuller: Film Is 
a Battleground, “. . . all of Fuller's films can be viewed in 
newspaper terms, with their abundance of graphics 
(headlines, mottoes, epigraphs, datelines, etc.), the ‘front 
page’ premises, war reporting, exposés, didactic editori- 
als, investigative journalism, and perhaps a bit of the 
bluntness of the ‘funny pages.” 

Fuller eventually left the newspaper business, but his 
favorite of his films remained Park Row (1952), which 
was set in New York's 19th-Century newspaper district, 
and throughout his life he entertained the idea of starting 
his own newspaper. Fuller brought the lessons learned in 
newsrooms to his filmmaking: “I had one advantage—| 
was brought up on fact. There's one big difference. 
When something is factual, it’s called the truth. | write 
the truth.” (Filmfax) 

It was during the end of his newspaper years in the 
'30s that Fuller began writing pulp novels and screen- 
plays. He wrote seven novels, the first being Burn, Baby 
Burn, and the best-known, The Dark Page. His first 
screenplay to become a film (co-written with Edmund 
Wilson) was the 1937 Hats Off. Over the next five years, 
seven of Fuller's screenplays would be produced. 

When the U.S. entered 


discuss any deal-—it is impossible. You have to resort to 
his goddamn level and kill his soldiers, and, if possible, 
kill him. You have to kill Kill, and the idiocy of it is, when it 
is all over, you can't tell who really won, or who really 

lost.” (Cinema Papers) 
Fuller's 1959 film about the aftermath of war, Ver- 
boten!, is also fueled by his 


WWII in December 1941, “I got a whole fight scene in Raging _ passion to never forget what 


Fuller enlisted in the Army and 


he had seen in the death 


was assigned to the 16th Bull from one shot in Steel Helmet.” camps. Fuller's wartime jour- 


Infantry Regiment of the First 
Division, “The Big Red One.” 
He was on the frontlines for over three years. This experi- 
ence, chronicled in The Big Red One (1980), was the 
second major influence on Fuller's life. He fought in some 
of the bloodiest campaigns of the war in North Africa and 
Italy, and landed on the beaches of Normandy in the D- 
Day invasion. After the liberation of Paris, he marched 
into Germany and was among the first to witness the hor- 
rors of Hitler's death camps. That moment is depicted in 
The Big Red One by the young Mark Hamill of Star Wars 
fame; playing an infantryman named Griff, he opens a 
still-smoking oven door and his response to what he sees 
inside, a crazed SS man crouched over a pile of human 
skeletons, is to fire round after round with his rifle until 
there are no more bullets. As Fuller explains the moment: 
“... itis the first time he realizes what the hell he is fight- 
ing for. Griff is fighting a very evil thing called Kill; that's 
Hitler... And you cannot sit at a table with Mr. Kill and 


Martin Scorsese 


nals are filled with entries 
ranging from simple day-to- 
day reports such as “Sgt. Witherspoon puts Lt. Clark, 
Mess Lt., on K.P. because chow was late,” to combat 
details like “fire, mortars, shelling all nite,” to notes and 
ideas for various war films— “donkey lapping axle grease 
from cart wheel, Joe in charge of donkey, never talks,” 
including characters and scenes that would later be used 
in The Big Red One and The Steel Helmet (1951). In 
tone and style, the journals read like one of Fuller's 
screenplays, juxtaposing the mundane with the political, 
brutal harshness with moments of lightness and humani- 
ty. His war films never shied away from the violence 
inherent in combat. Feeling that Hollywood could never 
handle the truth behind the war experience, he once 
wrote that “whole-truth war was unfit to shoot. Expurgat- 
ed war that’s fit to shoot glorified, romanticized, musical- 
ized, propagandized, tomfoolerized, canonized the dead, 
wounded, paralyzed, insane. Transforming real war to 
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reel war, the film cannibals in every country, aggressor 
or attacked, stirred their pots and made fairy-tale combat 
stew:’ (American Film) 

Coming home in 1945 with a Bronze Star, a Silver Star 
and a Purple Heart, Fuller set out for Hollywood to estab- 
lish himself as a prolific and independent-minded 
writer/director/producer. The studios first took notice of 
him when Howard Hawks bought the film rights to Fuller's 
successful novel The Dark Page (which was eventually 
made as Scandal Sheet in 1952, directed by Phil Karlson). 
But Fuller chose to work with independent producer 
Robert Lippert in order to retain control of his films. He 
made three pictures with Lippert, the first being Fuller's 
1949 directorial debut, / Shot Jesse James, which was 
tagged by the press as the first adult western. “I wanted to 
do the story of a man who kills another man, especially if 
he loves him. My story was based on one quote from 
Oscar Wilde: Each man kills the thing he loves.” (Movie) 

Fuller honed his cinematic style with Fixed Bayonets in 
1951, but especially with The Stee! Helmet that same 
year, which became his first critical and financial success, 
again bringing him to the attention of the studios. This 
time they courted him harder, and it was 20th Century- 
Fox studio head Darryl F. Zanuck to whom Fuller respond- 
ed. After making Park Row (1952) with his own money, 
he wrote and directed a series of pictures for Zanuck. 
Pickup on South Street (1953) was Fuller's first “A” pic- 
ture. It won the Bronze Lion at the Venice Film Festival, 
“.. . from Commie judges! Zanuck laughed like hell.” 
(Server) For Run of the Arrow (1957), Fuller cast real 
Native Americans. “It was the first picture where the Indi- 
ans won.” (Movie) Forty Guns (1957) is a western which 
Martin Scorsese claims is “Not even really a western, it’s 
pure emotion.” (Typewriter) As Fuller explains: “| made 
the whole movie for just one scene. | was so fed up, in so 
many westerns, like High Noon, where at the very end of 
the story the villain gets the girl and holds her in front of 
him and says to the hero—I dare you to shoot... . So! 
said to myself that | would do a story one day where the 
man shoots the girl. And | did it. That's why | made that 
whole movie! And then | had to change it!” (Movie) Of 
Underworld U.S.A. (1961), Fuller said, “I had more trou- 
ble with that script than with any other script. Because | 
got all the information, the narcotics figures, the profit 
figures, gambling figures, prostitution figures, | had them 
in the script, but | had to take them out. . . . The average 
young fellow, fifteen, seventeen, eighteen, seeing the pic- 
ture and listening to the figures, normally would say— 
What the hell, why should | work hard? The censors said: 
~You take fifty or a hundred thousand young men and 
they'll say—What the heck, if | could make just a hundred 
thousand that way, it’s good enough for me.” (Movie) 

Fuller stormed Hollywood just as he had the beaches 
of Normandy, working at a furious pace and producing a 


prodigious number of films. Given a small budget and 
left to his own devices, he worked mostly within the 
confines of the “B” picture. His originality and inventive- 
ness created films which, in the '50s and '60s, often sur- 
passed the big-budget, studio-influenced “A” pictures to 
which his films were appended in second billing. 

But in the "70s and ‘80s, as power in Hollywood 
began to shift away from filmmakers to large, multi- 
national corporations, studios demanded more profit 
and less permissiveness. Fuller's projects gradually fell 
under the control of almost everybody but him. Famous, 
unseen director's cuts of Shark (1969), Dead Pigeon on 
Beethoven Street (1972), The Big Red One (1980), and 
White Dog (1982) live on in Hollywood legend. Produc- 
ers effectively ruined scripts for projects such as The 
Klansman (1974) by hiring , 
outside directors not suited 
for the subject matter to guide | 
Fuller's screenplays and 
smooth over the rougher 
edges of his work. Fuller's 
brash indictments and power- 
ful cinematic truths were no 
longer tolerated. The most 
famous of these bedeviled 
films is White Dog, the story 
of a dog trained to attack 
blacks, which created a storm 
of controversy before its 
release and was eventually | 
shelved by its studio. Rarely 


[Ray] and Samuel [Fuller] who brought me up to respect 
sound and image.” It would be some years later, however, 
before American independents and studios began to 
acknowledge and celebrate Fuller's role in the creation of 
an American independent cinema. If the films Fuller made 
in the ‘50s and ‘60s went by relatively unnoticed in their 
day, the passage of time has seen them grow in stature, 
thanks to the rise of Cahiers-cum-Sarris-style auteurism 
and the current cineaste taste for lurid, pulpy noirs. 
Elevated to the status of cult figure, Fuller returned to 
the United States in 1995 to acclaim and celebrations. 
Filmmakers of succeeding generations from around the 
world, including Wim Wenders, Jim Jarmusch, Aki Karus- 
maki, Jonathan Demme, Curtis Hanson, Bernardo 
Bertolucci and Martin Scorsese, cited his influence, while 
references and homages to 
Fuller's work appeared in 
films as diverse as Steven 
Spielberg's Indiana Jones and 
the Temple of Doom (1984) 
and Quentin Tarantino's Pulp 
Fiction (1994). Honored with 
the Independent Spirit Award 
in 1996, the subject of many 
retrospectives and revivals, 
cast in films such as Dennis 
Hopper's The Last Movie 
(1971) and Wim Wenders’ 
The American Friend (1977), 
the subject of Mika Karusma- 
ki's Tigrero (1995), a film 
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seen, the film is in fact an oa Wasa true patriot. His films about an unmade Fuller film, 


anti-racist. work (as the 99 Sam Fuller was introduced to 
excerpts, reprinted here, from beat us to our senses. an entirely new era of inde- 
Fuller's “interview” with the Tim Robbins pendent filmmakers, as well 


white dog himself, bear out— 
see page 98). “That was a very bad situation. People 
began talking and writing about the movie before it was 
seen, it’s the most anti-racist movie | ever made, but 
Paramount wouldn't show it in a theater. They didn't 
want any problems.” (Filmfax) 

Fuller, continually misunderstood by Hollywood, moved 
his family to France in the ‘80s. According to his wife, 
Christa Lang Fuller, “He may have hated the French for 
their role in World War II, but at least they respected his 
work.” An American legend, dedicated to exploring the 
pathologies of his own country, Fuller was forced into exile. 

But he could always count on his small band of fervent 
supporters. Jean-Luc Godard, for example, cast Fuller in a 
brief role in his 1965 film Pierrot le Fou. When asked to 
define cinema, Fuller, playing himself, pronounced these 
famous lines: “Film is like a battleground. Love . . . hate 
... action... violence... death. In a word, emotion!" 
Godard dedicated his film Made In U.S.A. (1966) to “Nick 


as an audience that was 
eager to experience his cinematic legacy. Adam Simon's 
1996 documentary on Fuller, The Typewriter, the Rifle 
and the Movie Camera, eloquently and affectionately 
tells his story and traces his ongoing influence on suc- 
ceeding generations of filmmakers. 

Fuller enjoyed his role as elder statesman of indepen- 
dent filmmaking and film art. Peter Bogdanovich, for whom 
Fuller did an uncredited rewrite of his debut feature Targets 
(1968), has ranked Fuller, along with John Cassavetes and 
Jean Renoir, among the most gracious and generous 
filmmakers in history. The stories of his assistance to oth- 
ers are countless; the impersonations of his gruff voice and 
cigar-chomping style, loving and vivid. 

Samuel Fuller died on October 31, 1997, in Hollywood. 
He is survived by his wife, actress and writer Christa Lang 
Fuller, his daughter Samantha and granddaughter Samira. 
His iconoclastic spirit remains to inspire generations of 
filmmakers and filmgoers to whom he spoke. 
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NOTIZEN 


TANK PARK 


IN HIS OWN VOICE 


Legend has it that Samuel Fuller was mute for the first five years worked on it. They look up and they want to know what the story 
of his life. “He was like Flaubert, the idiot in the family,” says is about. The script is the czar of the whole goddamn film world. 
Christa Lang Fuller, Sam’s wife of 30 years. An ironic beginning (Framework) 

for a man who would later be known for his loquaciousness. 
(Several of his films feature mutes, including S/eel Helmet and 
Shock Corridor.) \n eulogizing Fuller after his death in 1997, 
James Ellroy wrote, “I met Sam Fuller in Cattolica, Italy, in 
1990. I found him to be a crusty old cocksucker—and a motor- 
mouth. He wouldn't let me get a word in—and all I wanted to 
do was tell him how much | 
loved his films.” 

Perhaps the best way to 
give Fuller voice is through 
the many interviews he gave 
over the years, and what fol- 
lows are excerpts from those 
interviews. Fuller's cinema is 
composed of an ongoing 
series of shocks and explo- 


« 


I think about the way people are. They have an emotional 
progression, a great secret. Everybody has a structure that’s a 
thermometer—everybody. And my dream is to make a motion 
picture that’s actually a reflection of the people watching it. The 
thermometer goes up and down, it goes through a detour very 
fast, instantly, so instantly it’s 
frightening. | try my best to 
get that, even in a screenplay. 
It's very hard. (Wide Angle) 


Scriptwise my favorite when 
it came out—called Park 
Row, because it was a nostal- 
gic picture about a genera- 
tion | never experienced. It 
was about people who lived 
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which | grew up in. | love 
newspapers and until | was 
13-15 that was my dream. 
When I was 17 I was a crime 
reporter. By the time I was 
22-23 | found out that it was 
all a lot of bullshit and so | 
i lost my goddam interest in 
being a newspaperman. You 
have to die poor when you're 
a newspaperman. But I still 
love the history of journalism 
and Park Row is my favorite 
picture. (Framework) 
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sandbags, moves thru the trench, reaches the dugout and 
put his talent into his work, 


but his genius into his life.” 
As Fuller holds forth on writing, character, war films, politics, 
and other topics, one can almost hear his firecracker style of story- 
telling as he barks out lines in his trademark hard-boiled voice, 
his ever-present cigar like a conductor's wand dramatizing the 
story, punctuating the beats. Fuller liked to call “Action!” on his 
sets by firing a pistol shot. In at least one of the following inter- 
views, he began the session by barking out an explosive “Shoot!” 


The script is something | love to do, whether they like it or not, 
whether it is good or bad, |. am in love with it and it is the star of 
any picture | make. . .. Nobody is with me at five or six in the 
morning when I'm typing, it’s my baby. The story is the most 
important thing in anything, be ita film, a play or a book. | like 
to tell stories... . in the long run the people who pay to see a 
movie don’t give a damn how much it cost or how many people 


| 
| 
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cautiously pokes his head in. 


I drew, | wouldn't call them 

caricatures, | would call 
them half-assed portraitures, pin ‘em up on the wall, and when 
I wrote I looked up at them and the contrast with the storyboard 
below, broken into three acts. 

It was not really a chart system, it was something I had to 
look at to make certain I didn’t forget a character or when he’s 
introduced. . .. that blackboard where | have white, which is the 
chalk | use for the continuity of the story; and yellow, for the 
introduction of a character; blue, for anything romantic; and 
red, for action and violence. And if 1 didn’t have an increase in 
red from the end of act one through the end of act two to the end 
of act three, | knew | was in trouble. | only did that not because | 
need the chart—I've written a lot of stuff without charts—but | 
was working on a couple of other yarns and I have a habit of 
sometimes working on another character and slipping him into 
the wrong story. (Film Comment) 


When the whole board is finished, | can sit back and look at it 
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with my crew, and when we see a character that has been intro 
duced a little too late, we can tell easily on the board. Or if we have 
too many romantic scenes together—two, three lines that are 
blue—that’s wrong, And if | can end the first act with one or two 
red lines, the second act with two or three red lines and the third 
act with four or five red lines, | am going up hill. So Tcan get a 
pretty good idea of the balance of the violence and of the romance 
or anything | want on the board 
That's how | work that 

I first make a very rough sketch 
of the characters. | don’t try to 
make them look what I think they 
should look like. I just get the 
names up there. Later on, when | 
have about twenty, thirty pages of the script done, I make portraits. | 
am an amateur. But I draw them the way | visualize them, and | 
put them up on the wall. I try to make portraits of the characters 
and try to cast as close as possible. Because on the wall we can see 
that no character conflicts with another character. That's why | 
have all these things. And | also have illustrations later of the action 
scenes. | do some fifty to seventy-five rough sketches and later my 
art director comes in for what we call the kill. He will really finish it 
off for me. That's how I start to make a movie. (Movie) 


There are some directors | knew, like Howard Hawks, who got 
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“Tf you don’t understand Sam Fuller, 
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ideas that had nothing to do with the script and used the script 
the way | use a blank page. And that I love. But I hate it when 
somebody says, “This is what / wrote.” I'm not in a contest and | 
resent it! | knew the writers [1 worked with.] | was very faithful 
to them. So when it comes down to an auteur, you may feel it’s 
all one person's own idea, but it isn’t. Because you will never 
know when someone else suggests something and it becomes a 
pivotal scene. (Filmfax) 


When I'm directing a film—t 
think all writers should direct their 


changes, I do it right on the set. So 
instead of hitting a typewriter, | do 
it with the camera. I've done it often. I've asked, “Who wrote this 
crap?” and nobody says anything because | wrote it. | believe that 
when a writer thinks what he wrote is wrong, he has all the right 
to change it. (Filmfax) 


1 am concerned that these people [I make films about], whom | 
call “Gutter People,” have their own code of honor. Even though | 
may not agree with them, they have a code that interests me 


They are thieves, pimps and whores, and are very “low” people, but 
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they stick together in a way that the churches would like to have 
people in their congregations unite, though they never do. They do 
not secretly try to outlive each other, or live on lies—and we do. | 
would rather tell the story of a whore than a sweet girl who comes 
to the city and meets a young good-looking man, marries him and 
raises children. | don’t see anything dramatic about that. It may be 
dramatic to other writers, but | could not write that kind of copy. 
(Cinema Papers) 


Areally emotionally violent situ- 
ation, for me, is an old film I love, 
called Brief Encounter [1945]... . 
It has more violence in it—emo- 
tional violence, which to me is pure 
violence—than an automobile chase, or a horse chase or a fight in 
asaloon. There is the violence inside a woman who is about to 
cheat on her husband, and the violence inside a man who is about 
to cheat on his wife. They are doing something they not only 
believe to be wrong, but something they both reject, even though 
they are accepting it at the same time. That to me is pure violence, 
and only once in a thousand times do | find that in a film. ... You 
don't have to be violent with your fist; a voice can do it just as well. 
One word can cut the hell out of your heart. That to me is violence. 
(Cinema Papers) 


My personal preference is emotional violence because in such 


“Talking with Sam was one of the 
great pleasures of the 20th Century.” 


Wim Wenders 
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acase the only field casualty is the person struck down by a bul- 
let of emotion. Brief Encounter [is] a sensitive quiet little 
chunk of emotional violence involving frustration, ennui, 
escape, dishonor, failure, back to ennui again. It has far more 
action than a barroom brawl. It hits more people but unfortu- 
nately doesn’t satisfy them. A physical brawl does. A violent act is 
enjoyable even as one squirms. If audiences didn’t like violence 
they'd stop having wet dreams of 
killing the bastard who double- 
crossed them in church, busi 

ness, school, or in bed. 

When you're driving a car 
and a car hurtles from nowhere 
almost hitting you and your 
blood plunges to your foot jamming on the brake, in that one 
split second you are capable of killing that person. That one split 
second, blossoming into 7200 seconds of outlet violence on a 
screen, is what keeps good action outselling religious tracts, 
travelogues, family films. 

For my appetite, one of the most emotionally handled scenes 
on the violence menu was in Hitchcock's Zorn Curtain when 
Paul Newman and a woman—both amateur killers and virgins 
in violence—find it most difficult to kill a man no matter how 
hard they try and in their panic they resort to a combination 
that is clumsy and agonizing. It was reminiscent of the agony 
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and failure of several men trying to kill Rasputin and who could 
not—not because he was determined to live, but because they 
didn't have the seasoned know-how of how to get the job done 
with swift dispatch. And of course, the swifter such a job is done, 
the better, emotionally, for the survivor. 

To kill a human is the supreme act of emotion in violence 
because we all fear being the victim. To kill a human is hard 
About as hard as it is to dig up a man to finance a film. The objec- 
tive is similar: an accomplished act to continue to survive. (FC) 


| wanted the four young men [in 7he Big Red One] to be symbols 
of those who lived. They are not miracle workers, they are not John 
Waynes. They are certainly not smarter than anyone else. They are 
symbols of the hundreds of thousands of survivors in every army 
who made it after the war. In war stories, people expect some of the 
main characters to get killed along the way. There is always some- 
one who gets a letter from his mother and then gets killed. | said, 
“To hell with that. My book will tell the story of four guys who 
made it.” They represent all the survivors of the war... . | didn’t 
want any gushing molasses in there. You have no time to fool 
around like that in combat. And I tried my best to keep away from 
the development of young men turning into men. That's the nor 
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mal thing in a war film—or in a Western, where a young fellow 
joins a group hustling cattle, and by the end of the drive he has 
become a man. | wanted to keep away from that because when 
you are killing, or being killed, there is no time for development of 
anything, except the drive to live... (CP) 


In the action on Omaha Beach, my real sergeant rattled off 
those numbers just the way [Lee] Marvin does [in 7be Big Red 
One]: Number one, number two, number three, number four 
just like that. No emotion. And the overall thing | tried to get in this 
film—and, as far as women are concerned, | caught it—is the 
lack of emotion these men had. That they show a lack of emotion 
about so many things is to me the emotion of the entire film. (CP) 


Men are more important to me in this war film than land, 
tir, and sea hardware. The visual thrill of seeing a mass of steel 
on tracks and the sky dark with clouds and the sea exploding 
with ships is effective but fleeting. Once you've seen it the thrill 
is gone. But the man in combat is not fleeting, perhaps not as 
picturesquely visual, but he is so emotionally superior he dwarfs 
the inanimate size, the cold bulky bigness of war. (FC) 


Three props. A watch, a pen, a piece of paper. When the sec- 
ond hand reaches the time selected, the pen scratches on the 
piece of paper and men and allies salute each other and the 
noise of war begins. Again, the second hand reaches the time 
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selected, the pen scratches the piece of paper and the men and 
foe salute each other and the noise of war ends. Now. . . in 
between the scratching of those pens is the difference between to 
kill and to murder and that is what 7be Big Red One is all 
about. (FC) 


Take a man who's sincere in the art of killing—an infantry 
man is, it's a job. You get used to sleeping in the ground, not on 
it. You wake up, pee, shit, you eat, you walk, you kill. You sleep. 
You wake up—and you do the same thing again and again. 
Now you get a robot like that and the killing is just like driving 
your car, you don’t think about it. It's impersonal. And if you 
don't know the watch hit that certain area at that time, if you 
don't know about the signing of that paper and kill, you're a 
murderer, You're not a soldier, you're not a member of any 
army: you're a killer, you've violated every goddamn rule—fuck 
any flag now and all that horseshit, you're a butcher. (FC) 


When I make a film | am not interested in the political climate, 
| am interested in the climate so far as the character is con- 
cerned. I'll give you an example. | made a war picture many 
years ago called 7he Steel Helmet. | was on the front page of the 
People’s World and the Daily Worker, who suggested that the 


film was financed by MacArthur. The Hearst labor columnist Vic 
tor Reisel also wrote about the movie and myself. | didn’t read it 
but my mother did and she rang me in New York and said: 
“Good morning comrade. How are you?” and proceeded to read 
the article. Victor said that this man must be investigated, that 
he had turned my name over to the Pentagon for making a pic 
ture which has a United States soldier shoot down an unarmed 
prisoner of war—a Manchurian major in Korea. The minute 
this happened the men who put up the money said, well, we 
have a controversial hit. 

When people call my pictures imperialistic it makes me 
laugh. [don’t make my pictures anti or pro anything political . . 
If you want to make a film about your political philosophy, you 
must not make a film for your friends, you must not make a 
film where everybody who believes ideologically the way you 
believe will see it. You must make a film that the enemy will see, 
the people who don’t believe what you believe in, if you really 
believe it. When you put your life on the line for your belief, then 
I'll make a movie about you. (Framework) 


From the pious bastards with the Bible balls pressed against 
the stained-glass urinals huckstering Love Thy Neighbor and 
Love Thy Christian Brother while roughing up and crippling 
blacks to the Jesus lovers in Lebanon painting streets red because 
somebody is squatting to their God in a different way to the 
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hacking to death of two US officers over a goddamn tree to the 
Latin Quarter battlefield in Paris where //ics and students are 
reenacting our own campus combat to peaceful conferences in 
\frica meeting with machineguns and executions to pe shots at 
the President to Manson's casualty list to South America’s rhap- 
sody of artillery and bazookas to compromise in Ulster with so 
many slaughters to San Sted mercenaries with casket for hire to 
hijackers fattening their press clippings and watching their own 
TV exposure . . . for me? Hell, the violence going on as we're 
talking could make a serial on film without horizon. It is evi- 
dent that without violence people feel they've become zombies, 
so for many reasons violence is not abnormal but a normal way 
of life. Children in Boston are weaned on it. (FC) 


\s far as | am concerned, we are one big wonderful asylum, 
though we always shake our heads and say, “Tsk, tsk, tsk,” when 
we see anyone who is abnormal, or sick mentally. | have covered 
some insane asylums in my day, and the true story | wanted to 
tell, | couldn't tell. At the beginning of Shock Corridor, for 
example, | wanted to show naked men and women chained 
together on benches in a long corridor, sitting in their own filth 
as the journalist passed them, on entering the asylum. The Hol- 
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lywood censor board refused me permission. | produced pho- 
tographs from several mental hospitals, showing this was no 
fabrication, and still they said no. So I said, “The hell with it.” | 
wanted to do a story of the maltreatment of patients—the 
insane people—by the sane people, where the sane people are 
really acting insane. They have nothing but contempt and 
impatience for anyone who is sick. (CP) 


...it's ascript by me, based on a story by Dwight Taylor. | never 
met him. The story that Dwight Taylor wrote was wonderful, a 
romance, but too much yak yak in the courtroom. But, | told 
Zanuck, look, you want to make a story about a crook? He said 
yes. Well, let me do a story about a cannon. He said, what's a 
cannon? I said, that’s the argo, the slang expression for a pick- 
pocket. Now I know a lot of them. And I knew Dan Campion . . . 
he’s the Chief Detective of the Pickpocket Squad of the City of 
New York. I will get files from him and pictures. Real pictures. 
And I'll study which one | want to do. I wanna do the case histo- 
ry of a pickpocket. I wanna do Ais way of looking at life. He is 
not a killer. He does not mug anyone. He does not go in an alley 
and hit you and take your money. His hand is his future. Ten, 
fifteen, twenty years he’s worked on that hand. It's manicured. 
The nails are filed to a certain length. He's very proud of it. So, 
he began getting a hard-on—that means an erection—Zanuck 
did. Because, | wanted to get inside a pickpocket. How does he 
live? It's a lonely life... (Fuller Frame By Frame) 


It's not a question so much of getting into the character's his- 
tory or weaknesses or strengths. My hope is that somebody in the 
audience, seeing that character, will see his own weaknesses and 
strengths, and that there will be an empathy on that level. If | 
ran Pickup on South Street for 1000 priests, 1000 ministers and 
1000 rabbis—I am talking about very religious people now—I 
would be very interested to know if any of them would have a 
reflection of what he did as a child. Did he steal? Did he lie? 
That's what I'm interested in. (CP) 


I fall in love with characters that | know | am going to kill. In 
Pickup on South Street, for example, | fell in love with the char- 
acter of Moe, played by Thelma Ritter. | knew many Moes. She 
Was a composite of men and women who are police informers. 
Thelma’s dead now, but while we were shooting | told her how 
much | loved the character she was playing. And she said, “Look, 
don’t fall in love with me too much, because I love the scene 
where they blow my head off, and 1 don’t want to lose it.” (CP) 


Film noir: which really means black film, but it isn’t really 
black, is it? Depressing? Low? Sultry? Dirty? Perverse? The shabby 
side of life? I don’t know, | didn’t think too much about it. | 
never knew what film noir was, but | knew if you're going to do 
astory like Pickup on South Street that’s what makes the char- 
acter: to live in a shadow. 

If | have a character, a priest who's a guide in the Vatican, 
and I wanted to do a story of him moonlighting, leading a 
Jekyll-Hyde existence, then | would have a film noir of a priest in 
Rome, but | would change him to a guide in the catacombs. 
Visually, we are now going into the film noir, even though this 
is still not film noir; it’s only visual, it’s not emotional—a 
shabby location which makes good visual shooting for a man 
on speaking terms with the Pope. But what he does to moon- 
light, secretly, must be horrible: then we must have an under- 


world story. You can do that about anyone. Film noir, | think, 
deals more with the personal and emotional gutter feeling of the 
people rather than the visual. Film noir could be about men liv- 
ing in penthouses and girls living in beautiful Park Avenue apart- 
ments—but the people won't accept it that much because they're 
used to the idea of that murky, dismal, bleak photography. (/C) 


Special Thanks 


Scenario would like to offer heartfelt, special thanks to Christa 
Lang Fuller, without whose support this tribute to Sam Fuller 
would not have been possible. Fuller met Christa Lang in Paris in 
1965, they married in 1967, and were together for the next 30 
years. Christa Lang was an actress at the time they met, appear- 
ing in, among other films, Godard’s Alphaville. Fuller cast her as 
the star of Dead Pigeon on Beethoven Street. She also appeared 
in his TV film 7he Madonna and the Dragon. She wrote the 
Fuller-directed TV film Day of Reckoning (1989, an adaptation 
of the Patricia Highsmith novel), wrote the narration for Zigrero, 
and co-wrote, with Fuller, the screenplay for Girls in Prison 
(1994). Lang is currently compiling, for Knopf, “A Fuller Life,” 
the autobiography of Sam Fuller. The visual material illustrating 
Scenario’s Sam Fuller tribute was generously provided by Christa 
Lang and is published by permission of the Sam Fuller Estate. 
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The director of Paramount's Wife Dog interviewed the title actor 
of the movie not at the Hollywood Brown Derby but at the Wildlife 
Station an hour's drive from Los Angeles where most of the pic- 
ture was shot. Samuel Fuller felt that the location site would 
inspire the big white shepherd to rekindle memories of the mak- 
ing of the film. The conversation was held in front of a lion in 
cave. No bars. The wire barrier made the dog uncomfortable. 
—S.F, Framework 


Dog: | was a year old when I first learned that a white dog 
meant a dog conditioned by a white man to attack blacks. 
SF: Have you ever shared a bone with such a dog? 


Dog: No, never met one, but | knew acute hound bitch that fell 
for one. He had a yen for her and she was in heat. 


SF: What did she tell you about him? 


Dog: That he was reared by a two-legged Bible-spouting white 
bigot to hate blacks. 


SF: When was this? 
Dog: | told you, | was a year old. 
SF: Pardon me, | meant where was this? 


Dog: Not far from here. He came with a family in a motor home 
from the east. They parked in a trailer near the hound bitch. 


Dog: How would she know he’s a racist dog? 


Dog: She saw him attack a black man. Later the dog explained 
that he was brainwashed as a puppy 


SF: What was her reaction? 

Dog: Shock. 

SF: And yours? 

Dog: Outrage. 

SF: Enough to attack that two-legged bigot? 


Dog: \es! 


SF: Did you? 
DOG: No, he left before | could find him. Very lucky for him, too. 


SF: You mean lucky for you. 

Dog: For me? 

SF: You'd have been shot if you attacked him. 

Dog: Ae shot for giving that bastard a taste of my fangs? 
SF: That's right. 


Dog: What the hell are you talking about? Why shoot se? He's 
the bastard who made that dog into a racist. 


SF: How the hell could you have proven that? 
Dog: | guess you're right. 

SF: Will blacks like the movie? 

Dog: \es. 

SF: And bigots? 

Dog: They'll denounce it. 

SF: Why? 


Dog: Because you show them naked for what they are. They'll 
call it un-American, socialistic, communistic, liberal crap—any- 
thing to muzzle the outcry on film against a disease created by 
man. I've never met an animal bigot. Can you imagine horses 
lynching a zebra because of its stripes? Or a lion attacking an ape 
because of religion? When we have rabies, you humans call us 
mad dogs. Hell, rabies is an infectious virus disease of our central 
nervous system. We didn’t create it or nurture it. We don’t raise 
puppies to believe that rabies is the right way to exist. We don’t 
raise cubs to hate the color of another animal's hide. A rabid dog 
is as helpless as the white dog in the movie, but in all canine his- 
tory there is no record of an adult dog conditioning a puppy to 
have rabies. Man, you people boast, is the highest form of animal. 
Nonsense! Man is capable of hatred. Animals are not, never were, 
never will be. Man, with all your scientific brilliance, is a very 
primitive species billions of years behind the nature of all animals. 


Dog: . . . Speaking about the plot, did you write the original story? 


SF: No, Romain Gary, the French author, wrote the story of 
White Dog that appeared in its entirety in the old Life magazine, 
even got the cover of the dog. A hell of an unusual story, beauti- 
fully written. Actually an autobiography of Gary's life with his 
wife, actress Jean Seberg, it was an allegory dealing with their 
love story, their domestic situation involving Black Panthers. She 
took her life. Later, he killed himself. 


Dog: Did you know him? 


SF: Yes, he was French consul in Los Angeles years ago. Back in 
the late Fifties. 


Dog: Is his story the one you made into a movie? 


SF: No. Only his character of the racist dog was used. The peo- 
ple were changed, the plot changed. There were about seven or 
eight scripts on the project. It’s been with Paramount for quite a 
few years. | was asked to make the film by Don Simpson and Jon 
Davidson when they came up to my house. | told them | objected 
to Gary’s handling of the black man in his story. It was not my 
cup of fighting racists. 


Dog: What did you object to? 


SF: Gary’s story was about a dog that one day appeared at Gary's 
door. A lost dog. Gary took him in, grew fond of him, discovered to 
his horror that it was a racist dog, took him to a white man to be 
reconditioned, but a black worker got hold of the animal and 
retrained him to attack whites—making it a black dog. It’s horri- 
ble enough that a white racist made a dog into a bigot, but having 
a black man retrain it to attack whites compounds that horror. To 
me, such a story is a racist story against blacks and I'd never made 
that kind of film. That film that was made is anti-racist and if | 
were black I'd love it and if | were a racist I'd hate it. 


Dog: If Gary were alive would he like the film? 


SF: I'm sure he would. He was a French flyer in World War II, a 
highly talented and sensitive man who wrote /7 the Company 
of Men and Roots of Heaven. He was a humane man, and the 
story of White Dog he wrote was actually the mechanics of his 
own troubled love and passion. The Black Panthers became a 
catalyst of doom in his story. It was his own personal story. It was 
his own personal outcry. He could never write anything racist, 
but because of the ambiguous factors in his personal life with 
Jean Seberg, his black—to me personally—was a despicable 
character in the way portrayed. Yes, I’m sure if Gary were alive 
he'd like the film because | knew him and knew his virtues 
about humanity and his theme about life. To prove this, the last 
credit card of the movie reads: dedicated to Romain Gary. | 
asked for that card and Paramount obeyed the request. 


Dog: | see... Now | understand you more than before. You saw 
a chance to rip off the KKK’s skin and expose to what inhuman 
depths a racist sinks when he created a white dog. 


SF: Right. In Frankenstein the monster's crimes were great, 
but the greater crime was Dr. Frankenstein for having created 
the monster. 


Dog: That is the core of the movie. 
SF: Are there many white dogs? 


Dog: Fortunately, no . . . at least not enough to make a legal 
stir. Why don’t you people do something about a parent condi- 
tioning a white infant? Why not a law against the suckling of an 
infant on bigotry? Why not life imprisonment or execution for 
anyone caught raising a child with hate for the color of skin not 
white? Or hate for another religion? Make that law and in a cou- 
ple of generations there'd be no racism and no white dogs. 


SF: You talk my language. 
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Screenplay by SAMUEL FULLER 


Illustrated by GERARD DUBOIS 
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FADE IN: 
SCREEN IS BLACK. NO MUSIC. LEGEND READS: 
“WHOM GOD WISHES TO DESTROY HE FIRST MAKES 
MAD. Euripides, 425 B.C. 


FADE OUT. 


FADE IN: 

INT. CORRIDOR - NO TIME 

SCREEN IS BLACK. In center of screen a dot of light 
appears. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE My name is Johnny Barrett. I'ma 
reporter on the Daily Globe. This is my story . . . as far as it 
went... 


The dot slowly grows until we see a bleak corridor that 
continues into infinity. Running full length of corridor is a 
ceiling strip of light that also continues into infinity. 
SLOWLY PULL BACK as MAIN, CAST, CREDIT TITLES 
appear. After last title HOLD on the long, deserted corri- 
dor for a moment. Then: 


FADE OUT. 


FADE IN: 

INT. DR. FONG’S APARTMENT- OFFICE - DAY 

CLOSE SHOT - DIPLOMA ON WALL 

in low-key lighting, establishes Dr. Fong is a psychiatrist. 
Reflection of a face in the glass covering diploma 
belongs to CLOSE-UP of DR. FONG, Chinese. 


DR. FONG When was the first time you got this urge, Mr. 
Barrett? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY BARRETT 
staring, thinking hard. 


DR. FONG’S VOICE There must have been a first time, 
Mr. Barrett. 

JOHNNY When | was fourteen. 

TWO-SHOT - JOHNNY AND DR. FONG 

JOHNNY Maybe younger... When I was ten. That's when 
I got the feeling. 

DR. FONG Whiat gave it to you? 

JOHNNY Her braids. 

DR. FONG ‘el! me about her braids. 

JOHNNY | vot excited. 


DR. FONG (0 on. 
JOHNNY | got excited... I said that, didn’t 1? 


DR. FONG Jes. 

JOHNNY | grabbed her braids. 

DR. FONG |s that when you hurt her? 

JOHNNY /' never hurt her. 

DR. FONG ))id you pull on her braids? 

JOHNNY | caressed them... kissed them... 

DR. FONG Did you pull on them? 

JOHNNY You think I’m a fetishist? 

DR. FONG (/:/oding) Hell, no, Johnny! Let “hem bring 


up that word—not you! You'll face the best psychiatrists in 
the state and they'll know when you're shamming. 

Dr. Fong rises, opens blinds, flooding office with light. He 
selects a cigar from his desk humidor, carefully pierces a 
hole with a matchstick, carefully lights up, during: 
JOHNNY'S VOICE | fee! sorry for Doc Fong, Profession- 


ally, he knows he’s playing with dynamite, but he just couldn't 
turn down his closest friend — 


ANGLE to include Swanee peeling and enjoying a tan- 
gerine. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE. Swanee. They were in Psychological 
Warfare back in World War II. Today the doc’s a top-flight head 
candler and Swanee’s my boss—editor of the Daily Globe. 


DR. FONG Johnny, the role you'll play will be stronger 
than your strongest imagination, so don't ever weaken. It will 
be a daily duel between the insane and your own sane mind, 
and as for the doctors there, lower your mask for an instant 
and they'll know you're a phony. Never let them forget you're 
living on a sexual powderkeg. You'll find that Dr. Cristo and 
his staff will expect you to see a symbol in everything. (Holds 
up a cigar) Remember, it is not always a symbol.(Smiles) 
Sometimes it’s just a cigar. He's all yours, Swanee. 
SWANEE Think he’s ready? 

DR. FONG As hie ever will be. 

SWANEE Well, the next move is yours, Cathy. 


He turns. Include CATHY — pale-faced as she tensely 
stares at them. 


CATHY Caressing my braids, kissing them! What a disgust- 
ing story. What happens if they find out I'm not his sister? 


SWANEE |'|] hiandle that. 
She rises, paces. Her body a symphony, legs rhapsodic. 


CATHY (70 Johnny) You've got to be crazy to want to be 
committed to an insane asylum to solve a murder. 


JOHNNY Honey, even if | don’t crack the case my experi- 


ences alone can mean a book, a play, a movie sale. Every 
man wants to get to the top in his profession. Mine is winning 
the Pulitzer Prize. And if this story doesn’t win me one, noth- 
ing ever will. 


CATHY Their sickness is bound to rub off on you. 


JOHNNY That's what | said when you started to sing in 
your skin, but those hookers didn’t knock down your guard 
and the lunatics won't damage mine. 


SWANEE Reporters have impersonated coal miners, school 
teachers, hoodlums. 


CATHY Those reporters went in for a purpose—not to win a 
journalistic halo on the cover of Life, not to win a cash prize 
and get their pictures in Zimze and Newsweek. 


JOHNNY All you have to do is play your part. 


CATHY |'in fed up playing Greek chorus to your rehearsed 
nightmare. Why don’t you smuggle aboard a rocket and write 
the memoirs of an astronaut? Why don’t you forget this psy- 
choanalytical binge? 


JOHNNY 11's what people buy. 


CATHY Mark ‘Twain didn’t psychoanalyze Huck Finn or 
Tom Sawyer. Dickens didn't put Oliver Twist on the couch 
because he was hungry. Good copy comes out of people, 
Johnny, not out of a lot of explanatory medical terms. You're 
in a hopped-up, show-off stage. Get off it. Don’t be Moses 
leading your lunatics to the Pulitzer Prize. (With disgust) | 
get sick at the thought of you playing games with your mind 
and riding that crazy horse. 


SWANEE He's been conditioned for one whole year to ride 
that horse. 


JOHNNY And you've got to saddle it to get me off and run- 
ning. 


CATHY ((vie/l)) Scratch me in this race, Johnny. 
JOHNNY We made a deal! 


CATHY (S/il/ quietly) My whole instinct is to kick myself 
hard for ever having gone into this nightmare with you. What 
I should do is to land a righteous punch on your super-civi- 
lized nose. 


JOHNNY Jou're an intellectual well past the age of — 


CATHY (Angrily) Don't you dare analyze me! (Then) 
Johnny... I'm in love with a normal reporter holding down a 
normal job. You think 1 like singing in that sewer with a hot 
light on my navel? I'm doing it because it pays more than 
shorthand or clerking or typing. I'm saving money so we can 
have that normal life! That's all | want. But I'm scared. I'm 
scared when I see how calm Dr. Fong and Swanee and you can 
be about this crazy scheme of yours. I'm scared this Jekyll- 
Hyde idea is going to backfire and make a psycho out of me. 


JOHNNY You've got to go through with your part! There is 
nobody else | can trust. 


CATHY Thank God! 
JOHNNY (Hard) Then go back to your dive! 


CATHY That dive is oly compared to your ideas of work! 
Hamlet was made for Freud. Not you! 


She exits. Dr. Fong and Swanee look at Johnny. CHARGE 
IN to CLOSE-UP of Johnny. It is hard for him to believe 
that his plan has just been shattered. 


DIRECT CUT TO: 

SIGN 

“GIRLS GIRLS GIRLS in Pink Flesh and Hot Fantasy.” 
PAN DOWN bo: “featuring Cathy THE SINGING STRIP- 
PER.” There is a photo of Cathy almost in her skin, sur- 
rounded by strippers. 


INT. STRIP-CLUB - NIGHT 

CATHY 

in spotlight, singing as she strips. Black backdrop is cov- 
ered with HEART playing cards. Behind her is a tilted 
mirror reflecting her back. She is wearing long black 
gloves that reach above her elbows. She does not 
remove the gloves in her act. At work, she projects a dif- 
ferent Cathy. Words of mature concern and adult argu- 
ment regarding Johnny's plan don’t seem to have come 
from this same girl with the most kissable mouth ever 
seen in a hot spotlight. Slowly stripping as she sings, she 
is feline—with sensuous voice, sensuous body, sensuous 
personality, offering a song full of sex. Her gown falls. 
She finishes her number. Blackout. APPLAUSE. 


INT. CLUB DRESSING ROOM - NIGHT 

STRIPPERS 

in crowded room. Exotic, erotic, emphatic in black lace, 
etc., they are getting dressed. Their gowns are rigged so 
that they can easily drop. As they dress in preparation 
for their strip act, Cathy enters. 


CATHY Did Johnny phone? 

STRIPPER \o. 

Cathy exits. Stripper watches her: 

STRIPPER She's going to blow her top if he dumped her . . . 


How can a girl love a guy that much? 


CLUB BACKSTAGE - NIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT - CATHY 
at phone on wall. 


CATHY (/:/0 phone) Mr. Swanson. Tell him Cathy. 
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SWANEE’S VOICE (4//er pause) Change your mind, 
Cathy? 
CATHY Swanee .. . (Fights back lears) It’s been four days, 


Swanee. 


SWANEE’S VOICE You called the shot. 
CATHY //ears appear) | haven't heard from him in four 


days! 


INT. SWANEE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT - SWANEE 
on phone. 


SWANEE (/7:/0 phone) If you love him you'd go the limit 
for him. 

He hangs up. 

INT. CLUB BACKSTAGE — NIGHT 

CATHY 

staring at phone. Buzz SOUND grates on her nerves. 
Strippers pass her—fleshy flashes. A HAND enters shot, 
takes phone from her, hangs it up. She turns. She melts 
in Johnny's arms. Hot strip MUSIC is heard as they 


embrace. Now her tears are happy ones. MUSIC 
pounds. They kiss. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. POLICE STATION —- NIGHT 

POLICE LIEUTENANT 

behind a high desk-bench is reading a report. We HEAR 
the click of high heels entering. We HEAR them slow 
down, stop. Silence. 


LIEUTENANT Whit can | do for you, young lady? 


ANGLE to include a nervous Cathy. It is hard to find the 
words — despite the fact she knows exactly what to say, 
has gone over the words a thousand times. Finally: 
CATHY My brother won't let me alone. He wants to. . . 

She stares, as if someone else has spoken those words. 
LIEUTENANT low old is he? 

CATHY Thirty. 

LIEUTENANT Are you married? 

CATHY \o. 

LIEUTENANT [oes he live with you? 

CATHY No. 

LIEUTENANT Has hie ever attacked you? 

CATHY He's tried. 


LIEUTENANT Did he ever hurt you? 
CATHY Yes. 
LIEUTENANT Have you ever brought charges against his 


sickness? 


She shakes her head. 


LIEUTENANT Why not’ 

CATHY (/ardly audible) ‘Shamed. 
LIEUTENANT And now? 

CATHY He said he'll kill me if 1 don't... 
Her words die, her eyes fill with panic. 


LIEUTENANT Are you ready to sign a formal complaint 


that he’s mentally unsound? 


She stares. 


LIEUTENANT hat means a police request for a psycho- 
pathic examination. 


She nods. 

LIEUTENANT | didn’t hear you. 

CATHY \es. 

Lieutenant puts forms into typewriter. 
LIEUTENANT What's your brother's full name? 
CATHY John Barrett. 

Lieutenant types, then dials a number. 


LIEUTENANT (/7:/0 phone) County General Hospital? 
Psycho Unit, please. (70 Cathy) Your name? 


CATHY Cathy. 
LIEUTENANT © or K’ 


CLOSE-UP - CATHY 
numb. 


LIEUTENANT’S VOICE © or kK. Miss Barrett? 
It takes 1000 horses to pull the letter °C” out of her mouth. 
CATHY ©. 


LIEUTENANT AND CATHY 
as he types with one finger, holding onto phone. 


LIEUTENANT (/7:/0 phone) Dr. Menkin? Kane. 16th 
Precinct. 


SLOWLY MOVE to CLOSE SHOT of Cathy during: 


LIEUTENANT (/7:/0 phone) Name of subject: John Bar- 


rett. Attempted incest with sister. Soon as we pick him up we'll 
send him over for emergency admission. 


It is over. Cathy is staring. trembling. Its done. She has 
started the nightmare rolling. 


INT. MENKIN'S OFFICE - COUNTY HOSPITAL - DAY 
JOHNNY 

is angry. Sunlight is coming through window behind DR. 
MENKIN. 


JOHNNY You've vot no right jackassing me down here on 
her say-so. I'm a reporter on the Globe! Call my boss. He'll 
vouch for me. 


DR. MENKIN We've checked with him. He gave you a 
clean bill of health. 


Johnny opens the door to leave. 


JOHNNY That's more like it! 


INT. DR. MENKIN’S ANTE ROOM - DAY 

CATHY 

with a uniformed policeman, is looking at Johnny framed 
in doorway, his back to her. In b.g. is Dr. Menkin. 


DR. MENKIN Ilis word doesn't carry much weight since 
your sister signed a formal complaint against you. 


JOHNNY What do you expect from a stripper? (He larns, 
sees her.) Go on, Sis, tell him you dreamed up the whole 
thing. 


DR. MENKIN Please sit down, Mr. Barrett. 


Johnny looks at the big cop, closes door—remaining in 
Menkin s private office. Cathy stares numbly ahead. The cop 
feels sorry for her, looks at her. The cop shakes his head sadly. 
She knows what he is thinking. Beautiful girl. he thinks. Too 
bad its her brother trying to crawl into bed with her: 


DR. MENKIN’S OFFICE - DAY 

DR. MENKIN AND JOHNNY 

DR. MENKIN Is your father alive? 
JOHNNY No. 

DR. MENKIN Did you like him? 
JOHNNY 0f course. 

DR. MENKIN Any brothers’ 
JOHNNY \o. 

DR. MENKIN Any other sisters? 
JOHNNY Just Cathy... that’s enough. 
DR. MENKIN Sour mother living? 


JOHNNY \o. 


DR. MENKIN Did you ever want her? of og 
JOHNNY Wha/? That's a filthy thing to ask me. 

DR. MENKIN (/c/ien/l)) We're here to help you. (Silence) 
You love Cathy, don’t you? 

JOHNNY She's my sister, 

DR. MENKIN You love her as a woman, don't you? 
JOHNNY You think I'd let some meathead have her? 

DR. MENKIN (\odding) Mothers and fathers have the 
same fears. 

JOHNNY You understand me, don’t you, Doc? 

DR. MENKIN (5/i// nodding) Of course... when was the 
first time you felt differently toward your sister? 

Johnny maintains a thoughtful face as he pretends to dip 
back info memory. 

DR. MENKIN There must have been a first time. 
JOHNNY When | was fourteen. 

Dr. Menkin reacts. 

CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Look at the way his eyes lit up. He's 
got me talking... he’s a happy little rascal . . . 

JOHNNY Maybe younger. When I was ten. 

JOHNNY'S VOICE Now if you just ask me what made 
me feel different, this story will write itself. 

JOHNNY AND DR. MENKIN 

DR. MENKIN What made you feel different toward her? 
JOHNNY Her braids. 

DR. MENKIN ‘él! me about her braids. 

JOHNNY | vot excited. 

DR. MENKIN (io on. 

JOHNNY | vot excited... | said that, didn’t 1? 

DR. MENKIN Jes. 

JOHNNY | grabbed her braids. 

DR. MENKIN And hurt her. 

JOHNNY [never hurt her. 

DR. MENKIN Did you pull on her braids? 

JOHNNY | caressed them . .. kissed them. . . 105 
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DR. MENKIN Did you pull on them? 
JOHNNY ‘old you I'd never hurt her. 
Dr. Menkin studies Johnny, rises, paces. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 
watching him. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE The next question’s got to be about 
fetishis-—according to Doc Fong's script. 


PULL BACK to Dr. Menkin pacing in front of Johnny, 
pondering the next question. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
watching him like a hawk, showing a little concern now. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE /f he doesn't come through with that 
question, I'll fall on my typographical face. 


CLOSE-UP - DR. MENKIN 
DR. MENKIN Know what a fetishist is? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
as only his eyes smile. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE There's no contest in this. 
SHOT - JOHNNY AND DR. MENKIN 


JOHNNY Sure, | know. 


Dr. Menkin sits down again, leaning over—a hope in his 
eves the next question will open doors. 


DR. MENKIN As a reporter, have you ever covered a story 
where a man became intensely excited whenever he saw a 
woman with long hair? Long, loose hair? 


JOHNNY Jes. 
DR. MENKIN Did he make love to her? 
JOHNNY Yes. He killed her. 


DR. MENKIN You don’t want to wake up one fine morn- 
ing to learn you killed your sister, do you? 


JOHNNY | 'n certainly no epileptic with a fetish for hair! 
_.. Of course, with Cathy, her hair is different. 

DR. MENKIN (\Vocdding) | understand. 

JOHNNY | figured you would. 


DR. MENKIN Didn't you threaten to commit suicide if she 
ever got married? (Silence) Didn't you threaten your sister if 
she didn’t let you make love to her? 


JOHNNY That's different. 

DR. MENKIN Why? 

JOHNNY Because shes different. 
DR. MENKIN Whi is she different? 
JOHNNY because! 

DR. MENKIN because why? 


JOHNNY (/xp/oding) Because | want her and nobody's 
going to keep us apart! 


He attacks Dr, Menkin. Desk light crashes to floor. 


INT. MENKIN’S ANTEROOM ~- DAY 

CATHY AND ASSISTANT 

Assistant hurls office door open. Cathy leaps to her feet, 
sees Johnny beating up Dr. Menkin. The Assistant pulls 
him off, restraining him. Acting his role to the hilt, Johnny: 


JOHNNY /)¢//ing) Cathy! Cathy! Cathy! 


Both of them have put on a good act—but she is sick to 
her stomach as horror fills her face. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. JOHNNY'S COUNTY HOSPITAL ROOM - NIGHT 
JOHNNY 

asleep in bed, the only occupant in the small room. 
MOVE IN to CLOSE SHOT slowly as VOICES in his 
dream are heard: 


VOICES Test One: Intellectual Resources . . . Test Two: Maze 
Test... Just draw a line from the entrance to the exit, Mr 
Barrett... Test Three: Emotional Tendencies and Tempera- 
ment... Test Four: Attitude Toward Material Needs . . . Test 
Five: Attitude Toward Oneself... Emotional State . . . Person- 
ality Synthesis... Emotional State . . . 


SUPERIMPOSED over his face Cathy appears in full 
figure, stripping — but instead of singing — she is speaking: 


CATHY You were a healthy lover until you started this crazy 
idea. It’s consumed you and made a nervous wreck out of me 
_.. Reverse the situation, Johnny. What if / were going away 
on a job that would separate us for weeks or months? Would 
you help me put a gap between us? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY'S EYES 
He is still dreaming. She is still SUPERIMPOSED over his 
eyes, stripping as: 


CATHY The drama critic on your paper said my Chablis- 
tinted hair was a sensuous halo over soft, inviting wide-set 
eyes and my generous mouth was a lush tunnel through 
which golden notes came. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 
Cathy is still SUPERIMPOSED over his face. 


JOHNNY (Aloud in his sleep) Stop it, Cathy! 


Cathy DISSOLVES OUT, but only for a second. She reap- 
pears, this time the size of his ear — scantily clad. She 
speaks into his ear. 


CATHY And my movements evoked the most inflammatory 
passions in all male spectators. 


JOHNNY | miss you, Cathy. My yen for you goes up and 
down like a fever chart. 


CATHY | don’t like being alone, Johnny. 
JOHNNY | love you, Cathy! 


CATHY But you've made me be alone, Johnny . . . and | 
have a right to find another Johnny! 


He sits up with a sudden jerk as we PULL BACK SWIFT- 
LY. Her figure has vanished. He opens his eyes. He is 
breathing hard, sweating hard, staring hard. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. DR. MENKIN’S OFFICE - COUNTY HOSPITAL - 
NIGHT 

DR. MENKIN 

pores over reports under a single desk light in office, 
sips coffee. His ASSISTANT enters with a batch of 
reports, places them on desk as: 


ASSISTANT You ought to see what the strain has done to 
his sister. 
DR. MENKIN How long has he been under observation? 


ASSISTANT A week. (Hands him sheets) His free-associa- 
tion tests. 


DR. MENKIN Pour yourself a cup. 

The Assistant pours himself a cup of coffee. 

DR. MENKIN Let me have his frequency tables. 

As the Assistant selects the papers from the reports, 


DOLLY across office to door slightly ajar and HOLD on 
CLOSE SHOT of Cathy listening to: 


DR. MENKIN’S VOICE (Granting) Shows a culmina- 
tion of an internal sexual conflict which is generally of old 
standing— 


PAN DOWN to Cathy taking his words down in short- 
hand in her pad. 


DR. MENKIN’S VOICE — and based on a constitution- 
ally determined chaotic sexual make-up. There's no doubt— 


INT. DR. FONG’S APARTMENT — OFFICE - DAY 
CLOSE SHOT - CATHY'S SHORTHAND BOOK 
in her hands. 


CATHY’S VOICE (Reading notes aloud) “His pattern of 
symptoms in a mental disease—" 


PULL BACK to Cathy reading notes to Dr. Fong and Swa- 
nee. Dr. Fong is nursing a cigar, listening attentively. 
Swanee is eating an apple. 


CATHY * — is familiar. We've got to resolve the underlying 
sexual conflict. Whenever he wants his sister physically he is 
taking the form of a mental breakdown—an acute schizo- 
phrenic episode.” 


She stops reading, stares at Dr. Fong. 
CATHY What does it mean? 


DR. FONG (With a twinkle) Means I'm a pretty good 
teacher and Johnny's a smart student. 


SWANEE So far, so good. 

CATHY (Argrily) | don’t mean that! Aren't either of you 
concerned about his breakdown? 

DR. FONG (Confused) What breakdown? 

CATHY Taking all those tests is bord to make him sick. 


SWANEE You're right . . . that s something to worry about 
... [fhe breaks down, they'll trap him—and toss him right 
out on his rump. 


DR. FONG On the contrary .. . | think he’s captured the 
perfect. mood of borderline psychosis exactly as we 
rehearsed—and if the Superior Court Judge buys Johnny’s 
performance, he'll be committed. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR - STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL - DAY 
DOLLY SHOT - ABIN 

wheeled by an employee. On bin is stenciled: STATE 
MENTAL HOSPITAL 


Bin is wheeled o.s. as we PICK UP, ON THE MOVE, the 
feet of two men, PANNING UP to Johnny and WILKES, 
an attendant. Johnny is in the uniform of a patient, gray 
denim shirt and pants. Wilkes is wearing the standard 
uniform of the attendant: white shirt, black bow tie, white 
pants, white shoes. A whistle string on a cord is around 
his neck. A long key chain is attached from his pocket to 
his belt. He is studying Johnny's papers, a large brown 
envelope under his arm, as they walk. He looks at Johnny, 
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visibly impressed. 


WILKES (S0//-spoken) 140 1.Q. classification! Very good, Mr. 
Barrett. Means superior intelligence. My name is Wilkes. Some- 
time tomorrow Dr. Cristo will decide the best therapy for you. 


CLOSE-UP - DOLLY - JOHNNY 

JOHNNY ’S VOICE | like Wilkes. Makes me feel right at 
home. 

JOHNNY The shower was good but why did I have to have 
another physical? | had one at the County Hospital. 


DOLLY - JOHNNY AND WILKES 


WILKES (Siling) Regulations. You know, we've got a 170 
man here. 


JOHNNY Dr. Cristo? 
WILKES \o, « patient. 


DOLLY - CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE There were three inmates who wit- 
nessed the murder I've got to crack: an ex-GI, a Negro stu- 
dent and a Nobel Prize-winning physicist, Dr. Boden . . . ‘IWwo- 
to-one the man with the 170 1.Q. is Boden. 


JOHNNY 170? That's near genius, isn’t it? 
DOLLY - JOHNNY AND WILKES 


WILKES That és genius. 
JOHNNY And you say he’s a patient? 
WILKES We vet all kinds here, Mr. Barrett. 


Johnny bikes bis pants up. Wilkes grins. 


WILKES You'll get used to no belt, no suspenders, no 
shoelaces. 


JOHNNY (Grining) | never did like a belt. 
WILKES (Warmly) That's the attitude to take. 


They reach a SCREEN DOOR and in front of it, dressed 
like Wilkes, is another attendant: LLOYD. 


WILKES New patient. John Barrett. 

LLOYD (Checks assignment book) Ward B, Bed Two. 
He unlocks the door, studies Johnny. 

LLOYD Barrett, eh? 


His attitude is unfriendly, suspicious. Johnny bristles, 
instantly sensing belligerence. 


LLOYD So you're the 140 1.Q. journalist, eh? Where's your 
typewriter? 
WILKES (Warningly) Easy, Lloyd. 


LLOYD The last reporter | had on this floor was Ben 
Franklin and that egghead gave me more trouble than— 


WILKES Come on, Mr. Barrett. 
He escorts Johnny past Lloyd. 
LLOYD Born phonies, all you newspapermen. 


He meets Johnny’ stare. 
CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY'S VOICE This knothead Lloyd I've got to 
watch. 


His eves shift from Lloyd to: 


FULL SHOT - THE LONG CORRIDOR 

with its ceiling strip of light running into infinity. Some 
patients are in groups, others sitting on benches, on the 
floor, some isolated. All wear gray denim. The streak of 
ceiling light gives a bleak mood to the set. Their backs to 
CAMERA, Johnny and Wilkes move down corridor. 


DOLLY - JOHNNY AND WILKES 
advancing. In b.g. Lloyd closes door. 


WILKES You came at the make-friends hour. 


Johnny is puzzled. 


WILKES (Explaining) Patients who behave are permitted 
to congregate in this corridor—they call it “The Street” . . . 
gives them a chance to make new friends. The women have 
their street, too. | used to work in the female wing but the 
nympho ward got too dangerous for me. 


DOLLY - CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
reacting to faces of patients he is passing. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Hlere they are 
described... all kinds... 


just as Doc Fong 


DOLLY - FACES OF PATIENTS 

bearing silent witness to his entrance. Faces that 
approach and pass MOVING CAMERA. Tragic faces. 
Smiling faces. CAMERA SWINGS to other side of corri- 
dor: Curious faces. Expressionless faces. Suspicious 
faces. CAMERA SWINGS back to more faces — some 
matching Johnny's thoughts, some challenging them. 
And during above shot we HEAR: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Mute catatonics . . . Quietly depressed 


manic-depressives . . . excitable manic-depressives . . . para- 
noid schizophrenics . . . tractable schizophrenics . . . border- 
line homicidal maniacs . . . hysterical paralysis . . . 


DOLLY - CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE And me. Johnny Barrett, hebephrenic 
schizophrenic suffering from sexual hallucinations and emo- 
tional deterioration... Oh, Cathy, what a story this is going 
to make. 


SLOW DOLLY - CLOSE-UP - EYES OF PATIENTS 
meeting 


DOLLY - CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
studying each pair of eyes as he passes them. 


DOLLY - PAST PATIENTS 

sitting on floor, hiding their heads from view, their faces 
pressed against the wall. Some are on benches, backs to 
Johnny, heads and arms hanging over edge of bench. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE What are they hiding from? These 
God-haunted ghosts? 


EFFECT DOLLY SHOT - PATIENTS 

CAMERA is some three feet directly below them and as 
we DOLLY PAST, we see their faces clearly, faces hidden 
by arms around their heads. They stare into CAMERA; 
we HEAR: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE That's not bad for a lead . . . “God- 
haunted ghosts, bereft of reason, living in shadows in the long 
corridor of delusion, their lost faculties suspended in the gallery 
of the grotesque . . .” Nah, too flowery. Swanee would slug that 
kind of copy molasses. Shakespeare ought to be with me right 
now. What did he have Hamlet say? Oh, yes... “Though this be 
madness, yet there is method in it”... Method? What method? 
They're not of this planet . . . not these men. 


SLOWLY ELEVATE CAMERA to Johnny and Wilkes on the 
move. Johnny's heart goes out to these pitiful characters. 
Wilkes, observing Johnny's reaction, also exhibits com- 
passion for the wretches. Wilkes stops in front of a door. 
There is a small window in the door. Above window we 
read: “WARD B.” Wilkes pushes in the door, which is 
slightly ajar, and escorts Johnny into: 


INT. WARD B - DAY 

JOHNNY AND WILKES 

enter deserted ward. There are six beds. Wilkes points to 
one near door. 


WILKES This one is yours. 


JOHNNY (Looking around) Am | the only loony in this 


ward? dig 
WILKES No, Mr. Barrett. Your roommates are in The Street. 

(Pauses) If you don’t mind, we never use words like nuts, 

bugs, screwy, goofy, loony. We'd like it if you didn’t use them, 

either. 


JOHNNY Sorry—I'm a greenhorn inmate. 
WILKES You are a patient— not an inmate. 
JOHNNY ‘his és an insane asylum, isn’t it? 


WILKES This is a mental hospital and we are dealing with 
mental hygiene. (Smiles) After Dr. Cristo and his staff take 
you in hand, you'll be a different ham. Their record is one of 
the best in the country. 


JOHNNY | really don’t belong here. 


WILKES (Ainc//y) | understand, but you won't cause any 
trouble, will you? (Almost scoldingly) As you did when you 
attacked the County Hospital Psychiatrist? 


JOHNNY (Acting ashamed) | forget myself. 
WILKES We're here to help you remember, not to forget. 
JOHNNY May | phone my sister? 

WILKES No, I'm sorry. 

JOHNNY In hungry. 


WILKES | loyd will show you your place in the dining room. 


Johnny reacts sourly. 


WILKES What's the matter? 

JOHNNY Is Lloyd the keeper that called me a phony? 
WILKES He's no keeper. He’s an attendant—like me. 
JOHNNY ()/ox0/0ne) Lloyd doesn’t like me. 


WILKES Don't mind him. He doesn't mean anything by his 
chip on the shoulder. Just his way of fighting everybody 
because he can’t cure the patients. 


Wilkes exits, closing door. Alone. Johnny studies the Bedlam 
he trained so hard and so long to enter. He stares at the 
three wire-mesh windows, slowly begins to pace as he thinks: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Well, you made it, Johnny. You're 
in... . Now let's recap: a patient called Sloan was murdered 
in this bughouse—in the kitchen—with a butcherknife. 
Fingerprints were rubbed off. That means a sane man—an 
employee. But a lunatic in a sane moment could have wiped 
off his fingerprints, too. 


He stops pacing, stares at the bed next to his. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Wonder who's in the bed next to 
mine? Maybe he’s the one who killed Sloan. Wouldn't that be 109 
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an 0. Henry twist... ? Sleeping right next to my story. . . 
He sits on his bed, stares at the other beds. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE But 0. Henry never lived “his kind of 
a story. Neither did de Maupassant. Wonder what Cathy is 
doing right now? Crazy kid . . . trying to back out the last 
minute . . . No imagination! Can't realize what an explosion 
this yarn’s going to make when it’s written . . . | sure miss her . .. 


He rises, hikes up his pants. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Well, I'll take a look around. . . 
Maybe I'll run into one of those three eyewitnesses right off 
the bat... 


He goes to the door. 


INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 
CLOSE SHOT - DOOR MARKED “WARD B" 
is opened. Johnny is in doorway. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Ever since my voice changed I've 
wanted to be in the company of the newspaper greats . . . 


He looks to bis left. 
LONG SHOT - PATIENTS (HIS LEFT) 


JOHNNY’S VOICE And this corridor is the magic high- 
way to the Pulitzer Prize. Maybe I'm looking at the killer 
right now. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
studying the patients. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Three patients were found with the 
dead Sloan. Individually they admitted the crime. Then they 
accused each other. One of them even claimed that be was 
Sloan. 


He turns his head, looks to his right. 
LONG SHOT - PATIENTS (HIS RIGHT) 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Then they swore that Sloan never 
existed. Their testimony was thrown out. The case unsolved. 


SHOT - JOHNNY 

slowly emerges from his ward and we PULL BACK. He is 
now in the corridor, mixing with patients. Some of them 
are doing the same thing he is doing, walking slowly, 
back and forth, thinking to themselves. And we HEAR his 
thoughts continue: 


JOHNNY'S VOICE Was Sloan’s killer pathological or 
sane? Why should a harmless little loony like Sloan be killed? 


SLOW DOLLY with him moving past inmates, deep in 
thought. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Even the police couldn't find the 


motive. 


A doctor in white passes Johnny. 


JOHNNY ’S VOICE Good thing we didn’t let the doctors 
here in on my masquerade. One of them might be the killer. 
Maybe the doc who just passed me. 


He stops, DOLLY SLOWLY BACK with him toward his 
ward. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Doc Fong said nobody knows when a 
lunatic gets a lucid moment. My job’s to live with one round 
the clock and be there when he’s sane for a flash. 


He reaches his ward, goes in, does not shut the door. 


INT. WARD — DAY 
SHOT - JOHNNY 
entering, sits on the edge of his bed. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Three witnesses. Stuart. Trent. Boden. 
Any one of them can solve the jigsaw for me. I've got three 
chances to lick this story. 


An inmate enters—a mountain of a man weighing over 


300 pounds and bearded. He is PAGLIACCI. He stares al 


Johnny. Johnny stiffens. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE Now take it easy. He’s only the first of 
your new wardmates. 


PAGLIACCI (So/i/y) How do you do? I am Pagliacci. 
JOHNNY Johnny Barrett. 

Pagliacci shakes his hand as: 

PAGLIACCI Welcome to Ward B. 


He stretches out on Bed No. 1 across from Johnny and 
reads a MUSIC magazine. Johnny waits to see if the bed 
will collapse. It almost does. PATIENT TWO shuffles in. 


Almost seventy, he says nothing, sits in a corner, prefer- 


ring the floor to a bed, and covers his face with a sweater. 
PATIENT THREE enters, throws himself across his bed. 
PATIENTS FOUR and FIVE enter, begin to play cards. 
Pagliacci sees Johnny watching the patients. 


PAGLIACCI If you expect a demonstration of insanity, for- 
get it! The old one there, we call him Methuselah. His mother 
committed him when he was ten. This hospital was a shack 
then. He hasn't spoken to anyone for sixty years. The card 
players are Jekyll and Hyde, the split-personality twins. The 
one on the bed is suffering from unrelieved melancholy. What 
are you in here for? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
staring at Pagliacci and the others. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR — DAY 

FULL SHOT - PATIENTS 

following Lloyd down corridor as we HEAR the chow 
BELL. They walk into: 


INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 

FULL SHOT - PATIENTS 

entering quietly. There are four to a table. They select 
trays, line up at serving counter. Food in huge platters 
and vats is brought out from kitchen to the counter. 


SHOT - LLOYD 
escorting Johnny to a table, points to a chair. 


LLOYD (/0 Johnny) This is your place from now on, Bris- 
bane. Pick yourself a tray. 


JOHNNY Thank you. 
LLOYD Just behave yourself. 


DOLLY-SHOT - JOHNNY 

going to counter, picking up a tray, and as he moves 
along the line, being served, his eyes roam across the 
faces of the patients. 


PAN SHOT - PATIENTS 

eating, others reaching tables with trays, and sitting. 
CAMERA PASSES one of the patients - STUART — and 
PANS BACK to him. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
staring. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE There's Witness Number One! Ollie 
Stuart. 


CLOSE-UP - STUART 
eating. He's about thirty. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Farimboy from the Bible Belt... Glin 
Korea, captured, brainwashed, defected to the Commies, dishon- 
orably discharged . . . hobby: playing Civil War games, believes 
he is General Jeb Stuart, Confederate hero of the Civil War. 


SHOT - JOHNNY 

carrying tray, maneuvers to Stuart's table, stops, studies 
him. PAN DOWN to Stuart working on a war map beside 
his tray. On map is: GETTYSBURG. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE | won't be able to unlock the door, 
Stuart, but I'll be with you when you unlock it yourself. 


LLOYD'S VOICE Mr. Pulitzer! 

JOHNNY AND LLOYD 

LLOYD Your table's over there. 

Johnny nods. DOLLY him to his table as: 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Whiat will | find behind that door in 


Stuart’s mind? . . . If | catch him sane for just a moment and 
get the story out of him—I'll wrap up this assignment. 


Johnny takes his seat. At his table are Pagliacci and two 


patients. Johnny stares at the stew on his tray, the paper 
cups on the table, the cardboard spoon. He picks it up, 
bends it lightly. 


PAGLIACCI No knives or forks allowed. They think we'll 
hurt ourselves. 


360-DEGREE PAN SHOT - BEGINNING WITH JOHNNY 
as his eyes roam, and we slowly PAN past patients eat- 
ing; one patient is feeding a catatonic at his table; anoth- 
er eating like a hog; one simply staring at his food. CAM- 
ERA RETURNS to Johnny. He is watching Pagliacci and 
the two at his table. 


PAGLIACCI AND TWO PATIENTS 
eating, feel his stare and look up; react annoyed to: 


JOHNNY 
staring at them. Embarrassed, he lowers his eyes, eats. 
Unable to control himself, he lifts his eyes again — but 
only for a split second — to observe them. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. WARD - NIGHT 

JOHNNY 

in bed, unable to sleep as he hears his wardmates snor- 
ing. Then a NEW SOUND reaches his ears: the sound of 
someone chewing. He turns, sees: 


PAGLIACCI 
in bed, staring at him, chewing gum. 


PAGLIACCI Have a stick of gum. 


PULL BACK to TWO-SHOT as he offers Johnny a stick. 
Johnny takes it, begins to chew. 
PAGLIACCI Have another. Here. Chew the whole pack. 


He helps Johnny unfold wrappers and Johnny finds him- 
self chewing all five sticks. 
PAGLIACCI Pretty soon your jaw muscles will get tired and 
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then the other muscles get the message and /hey yet tired and 
next thing you know, you're asleep. That's how | licked my 
insomnia. (Pacses) And when we're asleep, nobody can tell a 
sane man from an insane man. Goodnight, Mr. Barrett. 


JOHNNY (Chewing pack) Goodnight, Mr. Pagliacci. 


MOVE IN to CLOSE SHOT of Johnny chewing. Damn if 
his jaw muscles are ready to collapse. He removes the 
big wad of gum, sticks it under the bed, smiles, and clos- 
es his eyes. He has had a big day. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. WARD B - NIGHT 

SHOT - THE MOON 

through the window. PULL BACK SLOWLY, passing the 
old man asleep on the floor, the sweater covering his 
face; past the other wardmates ~ all asleep ~ and HOLD 
on CLOSE SHOT of Johnny asleep. SUPERIMPOSED 
over his face, Cathy appears in her strip-club spotlight, 
fully dressed. 


CATHY All the men want me, Johnny, and | want you—but 
you want the Pulitzer Prize. 


She begins to sing her song. Johnny begins to sweat in 
his dream, breathes heavily . . . Then, very strangely, 
Johnny hears another VOICE singing — a tenor — in Ital- 
ian — and this voice drowns out Cathy's song until John- 
ny can plainly hear the great aria Vesti la giubba from |, 
PAGLIACCI. Cathy DISSOLVES OUT. Johnny opens his 
eyes. The Italian aria is louder in his ears now, inches 
from him. Slowly, Johnny turns his eyes toward the 
sound of the tenor. 


CLOSE-UP - PAGLIACCI 
bursting forth in the famous laughter scene of the aria, 
and continuing in his melodious tenor voice: 


PAGLIACCI ii se’ Pagliaccio! 
He continues singing. standing between their beds. 
JOHNNY 


sitting up like a shot, awed, eyes glued on: 


PAGLIACCI 

singing while the other patients, used to this outburst, 
femain sound asleep. He reaches the end of the aria, 
and sobs. There is absolute silence — only the sound of 
his SOBBING. 


JOHNNY 
not knowing whether to applaud or say something. 


TWO-SHOT - JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 


as Pagliacci suddenly leans over, grabs Johnny by his 
pajama shirt front and lifts his hand, pretending he has a 
knife in his fist. 


CLOSE-UP — PAGLIACCI 


PAGLIACCI (Si7¢ir7¢) 1] nome! I nome! 


SINGING VOICES (//eard only by Pagliacci) No! 
Santo diavolo! Fa daverro. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
pinned down by the great weight, hearing absolute 
silence. 


TWO-SHOT 
as Pagliacci turns him over face down, and pretends to 
stab him, bringing his fist down on Johnny's back. 


JOHNNY (SHOOTING UP) 

on his stomach, facing CAMERA — helpless. It is still 
absolutely quiet. PAN UP to Pagliacci behind him, hold- 
ing him down flat. We have lost Johnny, and in the PAN 
UP only Pagliacci can HEAR the exciting finale: 


SINGING VOICES Ferma! A te! Che fai! Di morte negli 
spasimi lo dirai! 


PAN DOWN to Johnny (losing Pagliacci) and the silence 
again. 


PAN UP (losing Johnny) to Pagliacci, and he HEARS: 
SINGING VOICES Soccorso . . . Silvio! Nedda! 


SWIFTLY PULL BACK to TWO-SHOT as Pagliacci turns 
Johnny over on his back and, his great weight trapping 
Johnny, again lifts his fist and with the imaginary knife in 
it, plunges it into Johnny's heart as: 


PAGLIACCI (Sizing) Ah! Sei tu? Ben venga! 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
staring up in the silence that follows. 


CLOSE-UP — PAGLIACCI 
hears: 


SINGING VOICES Arresta! Aita! (Screams of women) 
Gesummiaria! 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 

Pagliacci releases the thunderstruck Johnny, slowly rises 
to his gigantic height, his whole being shattered. He 
looks at the imaginary knife in his hand, then pretends 
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he lets the knife fall. 


PAGLIACCI (Singing) La commedia e finita! 


Silence. He takes a stage bow. Johnny finds himself 


applauding weakly. 

PAGLIACCI (/umbly) Thank you. (Sighs sadly) Itwas in 
the middle of that aria that | pitched forward on my face— 
like this— 

He crashes to the floor. 

PAGLIACCI (/rom floor) —and died of a heart attack 
caused by overweight. 

He pretends to pick up the knife as he rises—and stares at 
the invisible weapon in his hand. 


PAGLIACCI A knife is a messy weapon. It was a knife that 
killed Sloan in the kitchen. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
reacting. 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 
Pagliacci pretends to throw the knife into the wall. He 
brushes his hands, glad to get rid of it - 


PAGLIACCI The reason so many people showed up at my 
funeral was because they wanted to be sure I was dead. 


The giant sits on the edge of his bed, stares at Johnny. 
JOHNNY 10 you know who used the knife on Sloan? 


PAGLIACCI (Quietly) | took my time killing my wife. 
(Leans over) Did you know that a patient here named Sloan 
was killed in the kitchen with a butcher knife? It’s still an 
unsolved murder. I despise butchery. I didn’t want my wife to 
die like Sloan so | gently sang her to death. And now, half- 
shrouded in the mists of the great arias in Carmen, Don 
Giovanni, | Pagliacci, La Boheme . . . | miss her. (Begins to 
sob) Do you miss her? 


JOHNNY \es. 
Pagliacci reaches out, grabs Johnny's hand. 


PAGLIACCI The distance between husband and wife is 
interesting, isn’t it? 


Then the giant stretches out and sobs himself to sleep. 


CAMERA MOVES IN SLOWLY to CLOSE-UP of Johnny. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE He remembered the murder of Sloan 
_.. They do have flashes of sanity . . . and I've got to be there 
when that lightning strikes . . . 


FADE OUT. 


FADE IN: 

INT. DR. CRISTO'S OFFICE - DAY 

PORTRAITS OF FREUD, JUNG, ADLER 

on wall. PAN to DR. CRISTO studying Johnny's case, 
turning a page over slowly, his spectacles on his brow. 
He speaks aloud even while he is checking results. 


DR. CRISTO (Without looking up) When | was a young 
pup | wanted to be a reporter. . . a star reporter . . . write the 
big scoop .. . expose the killer... .(Looks up, grins)... and 
marry the publisher's daughter. 


ANGLE to INCLUDE Johnny sitting in front of Dr. Cristo’s 
desk. 

DR. CRISTO You started in as a copy boy, | see. 
JOHNNY When | was fourteen. 

DR. CRISTO And supported your sister. 

JOHNNY Jes. 

DR. CRISTO J)id you sleep well? 


Johnny whistles few notes from Pagliacci, then grins. 


JOHNNY /'in an opera lover. 


DR. CRISTO (Syiling) Pagliacci is harmless. (Gen/ly) | 
want to help you but I need your cooperation. 


JOHNNY | understand. 


DR. CRISTO Why didn’t you cooperate with my staff this 
morning? 


JOHNNY They want to hurt me. 
DR. CRISTO Do / want to hurt you? 


JOHNNY 0h, I've been watching you every minute since 
I've been here. 


DR. CRISTO 10 you know who | am? 
JOHNNY 0f course. 
DR. CRISTO Who am I’ 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
deliberately timing his answer as: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Dr. Cristo, Clinical Director and head 
of the medical staff here for seven years. Married, two chil- 
dren, hobby: golf, sometimes skiing at Sun Valley. Wrote two 
books on schizophrenia. Yankee fan. 


JOHNNY Don't you know? 


Dr. Cristo studying him. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


pulling on a new expression, indicating his mind is miles 
away. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Now it's time to ask me about voices. 
JOHNNY AND DR. CRISTO 


DR. CRISTO [Do you hear voices? 


JOHNNY Yes. My head hurts. You've got to let me out. Call 
my paper. They can't go to press unless I'm there. Is Cathy all 
right? 

DR. CRISTO That's why you're here, John. To make sure 
that she wl? be all right—do you understand? 

JOHNNY (47:¢ri/)) Why did you have to fingerprint me? | 
committed no crime. 

DR. CRISTO (Geni!) You are not in prison, John. 
JOHNNY He told me | shouldn't love her as a woman. 

DR. CRISTO Who told you? 


JOHNNY The man on TV. He looked right at me and told 
me it was naughty. How would he know? He never met Cathy. 


DR. CRISTO Does he talk to you often? 

JOHNNY Whenever | turn on TV. 

DR. CRISTO Could the man be your father? 

JOHNNY My father wouldn't get sore if | played with 
Cathy. And what's he doing on 7V? He's dead. 


DIRECT CUT TO 

INT. HYDROTHERAPY WARD - DAY 

SLOW DOLLY SHOT - PATIENTS 

receiving hydrotherapy in covered bathtubs. CAMERA 
HOLDS on Wilkes checking Johnny, who is in a covered 
bathtub 


JOHNNY Hydrotherapy, that what you call this treatment 
I'm getting? 

WILKES Yes. 

JOHNNY Did Cathy come to visit me yet? 

WILKES Your sister? 

Johnny nods. 

WILKES Not yet. She'll probably come on visiting day. 


JOHNNY Confidentially, Mr. Wilkes, you really think this 
nerve-calming treatment will help me forget I want her in 
my arms? 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 


LLOYD AND WILKES - CARRYING TRAYS 
dispensing vitamins, etc., to patient. MOVE Wilkes to 
Johnny's table where we find Pagliacci and two patients 
eating from trays. Wilkes’ tray, loaded with paper cups 
and bottles, is in f.g. as Wilkes takes medicine envelope 
irom one of the cups, hands it to Pagliacci. 


WILKES ‘ake your anticonvulsant. 


PAGLIACCI Don't like it. (Points al bottle) ll have 
that—the tranquilizing drug. 


Wilkes sets tray down, opens envelope, pours contents into 
Pagliacci’s paper cup, pours water into cup during: 


PAGLIACCI | want a steak the size of a cow. | hate my 
meat already cut up. 


WILKES (Giving him cup) Drink this. 


Pagliacci begins to drink it when one of the patients seated 
at bis table grabs the cup, tosses it at Pagliacci. 


PATIENT He ate my vitamins! 


With a roar Pagliacci lifts the patient, hurls him across the 
room. This violence explodes with chain reaction as 
patients begin to battle. Attendants have their hands full 
trying to quiet them. WHISTLES are blown. 


DOLLY SHOT - JOHNNY 
moving through battling patients to Stuart's table. Johnny 
watches Stuart, oblivious to the fight, studying several 
paper cups near his tray. He moves them around like 
troops. Johnny leans over. 


JOHNNY Stuart, move your troops to the right and we'll 
flank McClellan's forces. 


Stuart stares at the cups, then slowly lifts his eyes as CAM- 
ERA MOVES IN and he stares at Johnny. Stuart's eyes fill 
with suspicion, even antagonism because of this interrup 
tion, this uncalled-for advice. Suddenly a patient crashes 
on the table, smashing cups, sending trays to the floor. 
Swilt fighting takes place. Johnny picks up the crushed 
cups, places them close to Stuart's hand; also the tray. 


JOHNNY Then we hit Antietam. And hit it hard. 
STUART (Stidying cups) You will address me as Sir! 
JOHNNY A lieutenant general never sirs a major general. 
STUART (Svill staring at cups) What lieutenant general? 
JOHNNY Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


Stuart looks up slowly. In b.g. Allendants are calming 
down the patients. Suddenly Stuart is on his feet like a 
Slash, standing smartly, saluting sharply. Johnny returns 
salute. 
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JOHNNY A ease, Jeb. 

Another WHISTLE is blown. 

JOHNNY Report to my command post. 

In b.g. Wilkes appears, blowing WHISTLE. 

WILKES (Shoz/ing) On your feet. Everyone on your feet. 
STUART Where are you bivouacked, sir? 

Shouts drown out Johnny reply. 

STUART Where are you bivouacked, General Forrest? 
JOHNNY A mile north of Gettysburg. Ward B. 
WILKES (Show/ing) March! 

FULL SHOT - PATIENTS 


marched out by Attendants. Approaching CAMERA, Stu- 
art smiles for the first time — at Johnny. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. DR. CRISTO’S OFFICE - DAY 
DR. CRISTO AND CATHY 

She is tense. 


DR. CRISTO We know about his fetish for your hair. But 
did he ever try to cut it off? 

CATHY Once. 

DR. CRISTO With a pair of scissors or a knife? 

CATHY Scissors. 


DR. CRISTO Did he kiss you when he tried to cut off your 
hair? 


CATHY No!—Uh—yes. 
DR. CRISTO (A/ler a pause) Did he ever attack any man 


who showed interest in you? 

CATHY \es. 

DR. CRISTO Jo you love John? 

CATHY Ohi, yes! 

DR. CRISTO More than just as a brother? 
CATHY What do you mean? 


DR. CRISTO Often these cases are developed through 
encouragement. 


CATHY (Confused) What do you mean? 


DR. CRISTO Forgive me for saying this, Miss Barrett, but 
there is something very strange about this case. You do not 
appear too cooperative. 


She reacts. Is he suspicious? 


CATHY |'m sorry, Dr. Cristo. When | got your message I—| 
thought something happened to him. —1 wasn’t prepared 
for this— 


DR. CRISTO Inquisition? 

CATHY No. 

DR. CRISTO But you thought of that word, didn’t you? 
CATHY Jes. 

DR. CRISTO Was he jealous of the way you revealed your 
body to other men? 

CATHY \es. 

DR. CRISTO Thank you for your time, Miss Barrett. 
CATHY Can | see him now? 

DR. CRISTO You'll have to wait for visiting day. 
CATHY How is he coming along? 


DR. CRISTO He's been uncommunicative all week, living 
inside his own private world. He's in dance therapy now. | 
believe that will help him out of his silent isolation. 


CATHY Dance therapy? 


DR. CRISTO \es. We were pleased when he even asked to 
attend the class. 


DIRECT CUT TO: 

INT. DANCE THERAPY CLASS - DAY 

CLOSE SHOT - A MAN’S HANDS 

playing piano. Female voice of a teacher is HEARD. 


TEACHER’S VOICE One and two and three and four... 


FULL SHOT - TEACHER 

in action, teaching six men and six women patients. The 
TEACHER is a young woman. At the moment she is 
demonstrating dance steps with Johnny. The other cou- 
ples are copying her — all but Stuart standing in a corner, 
his back to them. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE (ood human interest touch here. 
This volunteer teacher's a professional dancer . . . donates her 
time now and then to teach the mentally ill that feelings can 
be expressed in movement . . . 


JOHNNY AND TEACHER 
as she continues to count. 


TEACHER One and two and three and four... 


He looks 0.8. toward: 


STUART 
facing the wall. 


JOHNNY AND TEACHER 
Their eyes meet. 


JOHNNY I've vot an idea how to get him to dance. 


Johnny leads her to the piano. We cannot hear his sugges- 
lion. But we see her say something to her accompanist. He 
nods, begins a new tune. It is “DIXIE’—played in one- 
(wo-three-four cadence. She moves to center of room with 
Johnny. 


TEACHER One and two and three and four... . 
The others dance to “Dixie.” following her steps with 
Johnny. 


CLOSE-UP - STUART 
facing wall, hearing “Dixie” - and slowly turning his head 
away from wall, his eyes watching: 


JOHNNY AND TEACHER 
dancing. They see his reaction. 


JOHNNY Come on, General! 
They dance in front of him. “Dixie” works as Stuart 


begins to shake his head. keeping lime. The teacher 
releases Johnny, holds her hand out to Stuart. 


TEACHER (70 “Divie™) One and two and three and four... 
Stuart lakes her hands, begins to dance to the tune he loves. 
STUART (7) “Dixie™) One and two and three and four. . . 


He grins at Johnny, his friend. Johnny's plan worked. This 
has put him in solid with Stuart. 


STUART | in thirsty. 

JOHNNY |'|! get some water. 

He goes to the watercooler, takes a paper cup. presses spigot. 
JOHNNY Empty. I'll get some from the next ward. 

He exits. 

INT. NYMPHO WARD - DAY 

JOHNNY 


enters, the door closing shut behind him. He stares, 
reacting strangely, as he sees: 


WOMEN PATIENTS 
staring at him. One, a GAUNT WOMAN, slowly 
approaches, her eyes devouring him. WHIP back to 


Johnny who stiffens, frozen to the spot. CHARGE IN to 
CLOSE SHOT of Johnny. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE (00d God! I’m in the nympho ward. 


He tries the door. Locked! He looks toward other end of 
ward, sees: 


SECOND GROUP OF WOMEN 
staring at him as they slowly advance, led by a RED- 
HEAD. 


FULL SHOT - JOHNNY AND NYMPHOS 
He is trapped as they advance from both sides. 


SEVERAL CLOSE-UPS - NYMPHO FACES 
reacting to a man. 


Johnny banging on the door when the gaunt woman 
grabs him, kisses him. The redhead pulls her away, kiss- 
es Johnny. The women attack him, tearing off his shirt. 
Now they've got Johnny on the floor. They battle him 
hands reaching for him. 


A GORGEOUS NYMPHO 
staring wide-eyed, advancing. 


GORGEOUS NYMPHO He's mine... he’s mine... 


he’s mine. 


She reaches the women clawing for Johnny, stops to stare at: 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
battling for his life. 


JOHNNY /)e/ling) HELP" 


GORGEOUS NYMPHO 
oblivious to his shouts, continues toward CAMERA, 
chanting the phrase in monody. 


GORGEOUS NYMPHO He's mine... he’s mine... 
he’s mine... 

Behind her, a BIG WOMAN is singing like a bird from Le 
Coq d Or as several women dance around the others, who 
are attacking Johnny. 


ATTENDANTS 
rush to Johnny's rescue. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

DOLLY SHOT - STUART 

whistling “Dixie” advances down crowded corridor as a 
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PATIENT hammers on the wall the three fast and one 
long knock of “V for Victory’ 
PATIENT | am Beethoven hammering on the door. 


Stuart reaches Johnny sitting on a bench, watching a 
BONY PATIENT reprimand Pagliacci. 

BONY PATIENT |'in paying $34 a day for the royal suite 
in this hospital. Where's the service? 

PAGLIACCI This is not the Walter Reed. 

BONY PATIENT / am Walter Reed. No visitors today, 


please. 


Stuart sits on bench, gently touches bandages on Johnny's 
cheek and neck where be had been bitten by the nymphos. 


STUART | heard about you getting wounded at Shiloh . . . 
hurt much? I'll get the mess sergeant to fix you up some 
baked apple. 


He leans forward, elbows on knees, his head cupped in his 
hands. He groans. 


STUART Last time | had baked apple was in Japan. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 

reactif Ig. 

JOHNNY’S VOICE /apar!? Japan means Korea! 
JOHNNY How far is that from Shiloh? 


JOHNNY AND STUART 
Stuart is still covering his face 


STUART Japan ain't in this country. It’s far away. In Asia. 
(He peeks out, one eye seen through two fingers) That 
Buddha still here? (Covers eyes) | keep seeing it in color. 


EXT. JAPAN - DAY 
FULL SHOT - BUDDHA (COLOR) 
with people in front of it. 


STUART'S VOICE | keep seeing the great Buddha at 
Kamakura. 


CLOSE SHOT - BUDDHA'S FACE (COLOR) 
STUART’S VOICE And he keeps looking at me. 


FULL SHOT - PARALLEL - NEXT TO BUDDHA (CINE 
MASCOPE COLOR) 


STUART’S VOICE | want to climb up a parallel to his 
head— 


REVERSE - SHOOTING DOWN PAST PARALLEL 


to tiny figures praying 


STUART'S VOICE —so’s | can look down on the people 
praying for my battalion. 


FEET OF JAPANESE MONKS (COLOR) 


passing. 


JAPANESE MONKS (COLOR) 


passing. 


STUART'S VOICE | keep seeing monks in a parade. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN (COLOR) 
in beautiful costumes 


STUART’S VOICE And the little girls dressed like baby 
geishas going to prayer to ask Buddha to take care of me 
when I go back to Korea. 


INT. CORRIDOR — DAY 

JOHNNY AND STUART 

Johnny is watching Stuart, who is still leaning on his 
elbows, covering his tace 

STUART | got a week's leave, spent it in Japan. 

He uncovers his face, grabs Johnny ’s shirtfront. 

STUART How did I get up on that playground? 

EXT. JAPAN - DAY 


FULL SHOT - PLAYGROUND ON ROOF (COLOR) 
overlooking Tokyo 


STUART'S VOICE It’s on the roof of the world. 


FULL SHOT - WHEEL (COLOR) 
turning on the root 


STUART'S VOICE And that wheel keeps turning round 
and round. 


CLOSE SHOT WHEEL (COLOR DISTORTED CINE 
MASCOPE) 


STUART’S VOICE — just like the Commies kept running 
round and round us on that hill in Korea. 


JAPANESE CHILDREN (COLOR) 


playing games in toy train on roof 


STUART'S VOICE There's all kinds of games . . . a toy 
train... 


MT. FUJI (COLOR) 
as wheels of train race past. 


STUART’S VOICE oy train... train... Mt. Fuji... . No! 
Another train! Another train! Another train! 


INT. CORRIDOR — DAY 
CLOSE SHOT - STUART 
sweating hard, breathing hard. 


STUART We were supposed to sandbag a train in Korea. . . 
but we were captured . . . It was cold and they marched us in 
the snow... 


He gets a new look in his eves as we SLOWLY PULL BACK. 
STUART (Quietly) Who are you? 

JOHNNY Johnny Barrett. 

STUART You in my outfit? 

JOHNNY No. 

STUART Whit is this place? 

JOHNNY A mental hospital. 

STUART ‘Tokyo? 

JOHNNY The States. War's been over for years. 
STUART This an army nuthouse? 

JOHNNY No. 

STUART (Con/ised) How'd | get in here? 

JOHNNY Don't you remember? 

STUART No. 

JOHNNY You became a Commie in Korea. 

There is a long silence. 

STUART You re one of the nuts here, aren't you? 
JOHNNY es. 

STUART Figures. You've got to be crazy to call me a Commie. 


JOHNNY It’s on the record, Stuart. You enlisted June 6th, 
1951, and were captured November 18, 1951. 


STUART (Getting angry) You're making it up about me 
turning Red! 


JOHNNY Returned prisoners of war said you informed on 
fellow prisoners. 


STUART That's a lie! 
JOHNNY You became a member of the “Kremlin Club.” 


Stuart grabs Johnny violently. 


STUART Don't you call me a Commie! 

JOHNNY In 1954 you were still behind the Iron Curtain. 
STUART | told you to stop that talk. 

JOHNNY You wrote your father the Reds were your friends. 
STUART (A7czed) | wrote Pappy? 


JOHNNY You wrote him Korea was an American imperial- 
ist war planned by Wall Street. 


STUART (/aughs) You must be off your rocker, boy. Why 
should | write my Pappy when he can’t read? He's a tenant 
farmer. He can't read or write. He—/Sfops; thinks) Wonder if 
he’s still alive? 

JOHNNY He's alive... 

STUART How dojou know? 

JOHNNY He's still got that Redbone Hound of yours. 
Stuarts eyes warm up al the mention of his dog. 


STUART | remember helping Pappy sharecrop on another 
man’s land when [ ran away and joined the Army. You're 
right. That was 1951. June 6th. Seventh anniversary of D-Day 
in Normandy. | remember like it was today. But why did I run 
away from home? I liked my home. That's a downright lie. 


CAMERA SLOWLY MOVES IN to CLOSE SHOT of Stuart. 
HOLD for a moment, then: 


STUART (Quietly) | know why | went over to the side of 
the Commies. From the time | was a kid, my folks fed me big- 
otry for breakfast and ignorance for supper. Illiterate religious 
fanatics spouting bitterness and hate . . . | could've gone to 
school. But Pappy made it easy for me not to go... . He never 
went... Why should I?. . . (Passes) Never—not once—did 
they ever make me feel proud of where | was born. That's the 
cancer they put in me. No knowledge of my country . . . no 
pride .. . just a hymn of hate... N jong yee the Chinese Reds 
call it... Nenavidet the Russians call it... 


STUART'S KNUCKLES 
as he cracks them, one by one. PAN UP to Stuart and 
Johnny. Johnny is watching him crack knuckles. 


STUART The Commies drummed it into me that ignorance 
was the root of every evil—and when | thought of Pappy— 
they were right. He loved nobody. Not Ma or me or himself . . . 
I'd have defected to avy enemy and the Commies made it 
easy because my brains was cabbage and they learned me all 
about Life from cabbages to commissars and gave me a 
woman and she called me mister and made me feel impor- 
tant and it was easy to go over to their side because they said | 
wouldn't grow up ignorant like Pappy . . . 


CLOSE-UP - STUART 


This spread 
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STUART They gave me pretty good clothes to wear and 
everybody called me smart when | made a speech on televi- 
sion the day I left for the interior of China... That was the 
day | refused repatriation... and I got a lot of rewards . . . 
whiskey... marijuana... Y know, | was captured the first 
day in combat, November 18, 1951. 


JOHNNY AND STUART 
There is silence for a moment. 


JOHNNY What changed your mind about the Reds? 


STUART (Kecollecting warmly) A dogface. | was having a 
ball waving the Red flag until the day | met a retread from 
World War 1l—a sergeant out of the Ist Division, fought in 
North Africa, Sicily, all through Europe to Czechoslovakia. 
When he was captured in Korea he was sent to my camp and 
I was assigned to help brainwash him to the Commie side . . . 


MOVE IN to CLOSE SHOT of Stuart. 


STUART This sergeant—Sergeant Kolowicz was his 
name—he told me things I never knew . . . things that sent 
shivers down my back . . . things to wrap up gentle and proud 
like and go to sleep on thinking about... things that gave 
me a feeling... things my folks should've learned me . . . 
(Tears appear) And | wanted to go home . . . 


He buries his head against the wall. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
watching him. 


STUART AND JOHNNY 
Stuart's head in f.g. buried against wall. Johnny in b.g. 
watching him. 


STUART | stopped waving the Red flag and they thought | 
was sick in the head and it was easy to get back here on the 
next prisoner exchange and I was dishonorably discharged 
and nobody wanted to talk to me and people spit at me and 
Pappy spit at me and the newspapers kept hounding me and 
hounding me . . . 


Silence. 


JOHNNY (Qvie/ly) Stuart, I've got to ask you some- 
thing... 
STUART Think they'll let me out of this place now that I'm 
all right? 


JOHNNY Did you see the man who killed Sloan in the 
kitchen? 


Slowly Stuart turns his head from the wall and stares at 
Johnny as CAMERA DOLLIES AROUND to face the two. 


STUART Sure, | did. 
JOHNNY \\ho was it? 


STUART | was under a table with two men. (S/rangely) 
What was I doing under a table? | couldn't see his face but he 
was wearing white pants. (His eves revert lo when be was 
insane) White pants! White fence! Stone wall! (Shouting) 
That bend in the stone wall! 


He leaps to his feet. 


STUART |e! We got to help General Lee! Come on, let's get 
them damn Yankees! 


He runs down the corridor to fight the Yankees. his rebel 


yell producing an eerie feeling. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
oblivious to Stuart's high-pitched variation of the Southern 
fox-hunter’s cry. 


JOHNNY (4 /o1d fo himself) White pants! 


DIRECT CUT TO: 

INT. VISITING ROOM ~ DAY 

SLOW DOLLY SHOT - SILHOUETTES 

of men and women behind screen. We HEAR stifled sob- 
bing, a sudden laugh, a mumble of words and pass a wall 
sign reading: “VISITORS WILL REFRAIN FROM EXCIT- 
ING PATIENTS.” Wilkes and Lloyd are standing guard. 
MOVE PAST several more visitors and patients, HOLD on 
Johnny and Cathy in a corner. She is gently touching the 
one remaining bandage on his face. 


JOHNNY (I Dispering) The killer is an attendant or a doc- 
tor. Stuart couldn't see his face but he saw white pants. Tell 
Swanee one of the two other witnesses will open up. | feel it. 


Cathy sees it is hopeless to try to stop him now. Another 
weird LAUGH is heard o.s. She turns toward the laugh. 
PAN TO a patient who cannot stop laughing; his mother 
is sobbing. A grandmother is gently stroking hand of a 
catatonic. A patient is whispering into his son’s ear. A 
woman, unable to take it, bursts into hysterical tears as 
her husband applauds her. PAN BACK to Johnny and 
Cathy. She turns away from them, sick and pale, and 
with sudden passion kisses Johnny on the lips. He jerks 
away in pain, his hand leaping to his lips — but he does 
not touch them. She is baffled. 


JOHNNY (Chiuckling) They still hurt. Those females 
almost bit them off. 


WILKES AND LLOYD 
Wilkes checks watch. 


WILKES (Ay270101ciny) Visiting time over. 


JOHNNY AND CATHY 

rising. He holds her close. She fights against sobbing. 
Visitors pass them. She leaves. Johnny watches her exit. 
Then he sits down. Cathy reappears. She kisses him ten- 
derly on his lips. Word for word he repeats what he told 
her a moment ago ~ as if she just arrived. And as he 
speaks, she shows growing horror, realizing what is hap- 
pening to him. 


JOHNNY (Whispering) The killer is an attendant or a doc- 
tor. Stuart couldn't see his face but he saw white pants. Tell 
Swanee one of the other two witnesses will open up. | feel it. 


CHARGE IN to CLOSE SHOT of Cathy ~ stunned. 


DIRECT CUT TO: 

INT. SWANEE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 

CLOSE SHOT - SWANEE 

behind his desk. City lights through window. Chattering 
of TYPEWRITERS and PHONES RINGING in b.g. 


SWANEE If he went down into a coal mine on a disaster 
story he'd come up with a little coal dirt on his face, 
wouldn't he? 


ANGLE to Cathy, eyes blazing. 


CATHY He is getting sick. 


SWANEE Ile’s doing great. Been there only six weeks and 
narrowed the hunt down to an employee, didn’t he? Some- 
thing the cops couldn't do. 


CATHY (/:,ploding) If you don't phone Dr. Cristo right this 
minute and get Johnny out of that place tonight, / will! 


SWANEE You're becoming a nervous wreck, Cathy. I'm 
more worried about you outside than Johnny inside. 

CATHY (ail him! 

SWANEE )oz call him. (//ands her phone) Call Dr. Cristo 


and you'll lose Johnny for good—and you kro it. 


She stares at the phone in her hand, as we— 
DIRECT CUT TO: 

INT. WARD B - NIGHT 

CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


in bed, unable to sleep, holding his head in anguish. He 
groans. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Why does my head hurt so much? 


FADE OUT. 


FADE IN: 

INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

FULL SHOT - CORRIDOR 

deserted. In b.g. TWO MEN emerge from Ward B and 
advance toward CAMERA. 


DOLLY SHOT - JOHNNY AND WILKES 
moving down corridor. 


JOHNNY How long've | been here? 
WILKES \ine weeks. 


Johnny indicates a small door they are approaching. 


JOHNNY You re not going to put me into the Hole, are 
vou? 


WILKES Only one patient in there now. Colored man. He 
thinks he’s white. 


They pass the small door, Johnny stares at it. 
JOHNNY Whit did he do? 
WILKES Beat up a Negro in Ward D. 


CLOSE-UP - DOLLY - JOHNNY 
reacting. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Trent! It must be Trent! No wonder | 
haven't seen him around. But where is the other witness— 
Boden? I've got to be careful asking about either of them. 


JOHNNY More tests for me? 
WILKES’ VOICE Just something to help you with your 


headaches. 


Johnny frowns. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE | don’t remember telling them about 


my headaches. 


DOLLY SHOT - THE TWO 
They reach a door. Wilkes opens it. Johnny hesitates. 
WILKES Nothing in there to hurt you. 


JOHNNY List time | went into a strange room | was 
attacked by Amazons. 


WILKES (Grinning) That's a secret dream most men have. 


JOHNNY (/aughing) Yeah? You try it sometime and tell 
me about it. 


They go into the room. 
DIRECT CUT TO: 


INT. TEST ROOM - DAY 
JOHNNY 
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strapped on a table with all kinds of tubes and dials on 
him, is nude. A towel covers his lower half. Beside him 
sits Dr. Cristo, who presses a button and the table tilts up 
to a 45-degree angle. Dr. Cristo, checking figures and 
lights on a board on his left, grunts. 


JOHNNY Something wrong? 


DR. CRISTO (Studying instruments) No . . . just saw the 
twitch of one of your muscles. 


JOHNNY The one in my head? 


DR. CRISTO Tell me—is your desire for your sister still as 
strong as ever? 


JOHNNY Level me off and I'll share my dreams with you. 
I'm cold and sweating. 


DR. CRISTO Chill sweats are usual in your case. 
JOHNNY What's my case? 
DR. CRISTO You understand the word puberty? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Careful. Smells like a trap. 
JOHNNY AND DR. CRISTO 

JOHNNY You tell me. 

DR. CRISTO Sexual maturity. 


JOHNNY | knew it all along. 


DR. CRISTO You're suffering from a form of dementia 
praecox incident to the age of puberty, characterized by child- 
ish behavior, hallucinations, emotional deterioration. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Which makes me a hebephrenic 
schizophrenic. 


JOHNNY Just for the record, Doc, what am 1? 
CLOSE-UP - DR. CRISTO 
DR. CRISTO A hebephrenic schizophrenic. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
smiles to himself. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE It’s all right, Johnny boy. . . just an 
ordinary headache . . . you're still ahead of the game. 


DIRECT CUT TO: 
INT. CATHY'S STRIP-CLUB STAGE — DAY 


CATHY 

in leotards, rehearsing a new song. Music is supplied by 
a record player on the stage. A huge mirror makes it 
possible for her to see herself as she sings a haunting 
love song. Her only prop is a stool. She finishes her 
song, turns off the record, HEARS approaching STEPS 
Swanee ascends to the stage. She sits on the stool, 
watching him like a hawk as he paces slowly, thoughtiully 


CATHY Did you make Johnny change his mind? 


SWANEE | tried. But he’s too close to the story now. That 
ex-GI Stuart's been transferred to another floor, but Johnny's 
certain Trent or Boden will open up. 


CATHY Was Dr. Fong with you? 

SWANEE Uh-huh. 

CATHY What did he say? 

SWANEE That it’s only natural for Johnny to show mental 
strain. 

CATHY What else? 

SWANEE That's it. 

CATHY Want me to check with Dr. Fong myself? 
SWANEE Well . . . he’s afraid that the force driving Johnny 
can boomerang. 

CATHY Meaning he could snap, is that it? 


SWANEE Don't jump to conclusions. If | pulled him off 
now he'd still suffer from some kind of depressive psychoses 
because he'd never know what would have happened if he 
had stuck it out long enough to contact the other two wit- 
nesses. 


CATHY (Aghast) You mean if he quits—that depression 
sickness could hit him? 

SWANEE Yes. 

CATHY But if he cracks the murder he'll be all right, 
won't he? 

SWANEE \es. 

CATHY Do you seriously believe that? 

SWANEE Yes. 

CATHY You re crazy! 


Swanee stares at her for a long, moving moment, then 
exits without a word. Slowly she goes to the record play 
er, plays the record again. The haunting music begins 

and she cannot sing. CAMERA SLOWLY MOVING IN as 
she listens but does not hear; as she stares at the black 
ness in the theater and thinks of Johnny and his self 


made hell . . . and she feels the tears running down her 
cheeks. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR — DAY 

DOLLY SHOT - JOHNNY 

slowly moving down corridor packed with patients, some 
sitting on benches, some on the floor, some standing 
still, others walking like Johnny. 


DOLLY CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
looking at: 


DOLLY SHOT - OLD PATIENTS 
huddled on the floor and sitting on benches, pitiful 
figures as we pass them slowly 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Look at those poor old faces... Doc 
Fong told me I'd find some of them still here, committed 
years before the state put teeth into the law . . . Railroaded by 
relatives to save a buck and get them out of their way .. . I 
can hear their loving children: “Grandpa will love it there. 
It’s like a home. Three meals a day and a bed and so many 
people his own age to talk to.” 


MED. SHOT - JOHNNY 
reaches a bench, sits down. 


BONY PATIENT (/0 /ohnny) Don't you dare strike me! 
I'm pregnant. I've been carrying my baby for five months. 


CHARGE IN to CLOSE SHOT of Johnny reacting as he 
Slares 0.5. at: 


CLOSE DOLLY SHOT - A PLACARD (CARDBOARD 
NO STICK) reading: 


“INTEGRATION AND DEMOCRACY 
DON'T MIX 
GO HOME, NIGGER’ 


PAN DOWN to TRENT, a young, handsome Negro 
patient in his early twenties, carrying the placard past 
patients gathered in the corridor. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
reacting. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE He's out of the Hole! Witness Number 
‘Two! Trent! 


CLOSE DOLLY SHOT — TRENT 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Only Negro student in a Southern 
University. Couldn't take the punishment. Believes he’s white, 


hates Negroes, thinks he’s the head of the White Citizen's 
Council and head of the KKK. 


PULL SHOT - TRENT 

approaching Johnny with placard. Wilkes and Lloyd are 
moving through the corridor, checking patients. Trent is 
causing no disturbance. 

LLOYD Trent. 

Trent halts in front of Johnny. 

TRENT Yes, sir? 

LLOYD A pillowcase is missing. 

TRENT | don’t have it, sir. 

LLOYD It's from your bed. 

TRENT | don’t have it, sir. 

LLOYD Want to go back into the Hole? 

TRENT | don't have it, sir. 

WILKES Let him keep it. 

LLOYD Keep out of this, Wilkes. 

WILKES Dr. Cristo said not to get him excited. 

LLOYD You know what that pillowcase means. 


WILKES (Soothingly) It’s all right, Trent. We know you 
don’t have it. 


TRENT Thank you, sir. 


He keeps walking with his placard. Lloyd glares after him, 
then looks angrily at Wilkes. They continue down the cor- 
ridor. Johnny waits until they are swallowed up by the 
patients, then rises and follows Trent. 


DOLLY SHOT - TRENT 
moving through corridor with placard. 


DOLLY SHOT - JOHNNY 
following him, passing patients. 


TRENT 
approaches a bench. A patient, the victim of acute 
depression, is stretched out on the bench, covering his 


face. Another patient has frozen into immobility and 
stands like a statue, one hand held out directly in front of 
him and the other hand in front of his face as he stares 
through his fingers. Trent sits on the bench, squeezing 
next to the feet of the stretched-out man, and holding 
onto his placard, stares glassily into space. 


JOHNNY 
approaches Trent, stares at the catatonic. 
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TRENT He does that every day 
nerves. 


JOHNNY Friend of yours? 


TRENT No. He's a nigger-lover. He didn't make his kid spit 
on ablack boy... God punished him . .. That’s why he’s in a 
catatonic stupor . .. Watch this. 


he’s reaching out for his 


Trent reaches out with bis placard and using it, moves the 
catatonic ’s outstretched hand up above bis head. Trent 
lowers the placard. The catatonic holds his arm above bis 
head rigidly. 


TRENT Now he’s the Statue of Liberty. What are you doing 
here? 


JOHNNY \isiting a friend. 
TRENT So am I, friend. So am I! Let's take a walk down The 
Street. 


DOLLY SHOT - JOHNNY AND TRENT 
walking down corridor, Trent still holding up his placard 


TRENT The Hole’s for dangerous and troublesome people. 
They put me in by mistake. 


JOHNNY So | heard. 
TRENT No, you didn’t. I just told you. 
JOHNNY That's right. 


TRENT | know why you shining up to me. You want to carry 
my sign. 


JOHNNY No, | don't. 
TRENT You calling me a liar? 
JOHNNY No. 


TRENT Go make your own sign aad carry it. You coming to 
the meeting? 


JOHNNY What meeting? 
Trent stops, thinks hard. Johnny stops, watches him. 


TRENT | forgot. Do you know the conductor of the State 
Symphony Orchestra? 


JOHNNY No. 


TRENT | do. He comes here now and then as guest conductor 
of our own hospital band. | like him but he’s mixed up. He 
permits a black boy to play with white musicians. (Pauses; 
shrugs) Oh, they're all right as entertainers. 


They walk for a moment without a word. Suddenly Trent 
slops and points. 


TRENT Let's get him before he marries my daughter! 


FULL SHOT - JOHNNY AND TRENT This spread 


as Trent runs down corridor and begins to strike a Negro je 
original 


patient with his placard. Johnny pulls him off the fright script 


ow 


ened victim as patients gather round, some shouting 


hysterically 


VICTIM 
ducking into a ward, slamming door shut behind him 


WILKES AND LLOYD 


running down corridor to the disturbance. 


JOHNNY AND TRENT 

Johnny sees Wilkes and Lloyd running toward them 
straightens up Trent's placard in Trent's hands. The two 
Attendants push through the patients to Johnny and 


Trent 


LLOYD What's the trouble? 

JOHNNY No trouble, Mr. Lloyd. 

LLOYD What are you hatching up now, Trent? 
JOHNNY He didn t— 

LLOYD !'in talking to him. 

WILKES (1 rgen//y) Are you feeling all right, Trent? 
TRENT \es, sir. 

WILKES No trouble now, Trent. Promise? 

TRENT Yes, sir. 

He leaves. Trent looks at Johnny, smiles gratefully. 
TRENT Thank you, friend. 

JOHNNY (S77//in7g) It's all right, friend. 


Trent jockeys him past several patients where they can be 
alone. Trent looks around furtively, puts his sign down 
and sits on the floor, motions for Johnny to join him. 
Johnny does. Trent checks the corridor once more, then 
pulls a pillowcase out from under his shirt. With a pencil, 
he pokes a hole in the pillowcase, bites and tears it, making 
ita bigger hole—big enough for an eye to see through. 


JOHNNY Whit are you doing? 


Trent repeats bis action, making a second hole. He draws 

a circle and a cross on the pillowcase above the two holes 

that are side by side. 

TRENT The sign of the Invisible Empire. That's a cyclos. 

From the Greek word Kuklos. Means circle. 

Trent slips the pillowcase over his head, stares through the 

two holes. 

TRENT This baptizes a new organization—the Ku Klux. 125 
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JOHNNY Sounds good. 


TRENT No! Ku Klux A/a! More mysterious, more menac- 
ing, more alliterative. Ku Klux Klan. Say it. 


JOHNNY Ku Klux Klan. 
TRENT (Rapidly) KKK. 
JOHNNY (/11s/ as rapidly) KKK. 


TRENT It'll catch on quick. We'll drive those carpetbaggers 
back North. Scare the hell out of them. Tar and feather them. 
Hang them. Burn them. Who are you? 


JOHNNY Your friend? 

Trent studies him through the two holes. 

TRENT | don’t know you. 

JOHNNY “! got here fustest—” 

TRENT AND JOHNNY (/ogether, completing the 


famous statement) “—with the mostest men!” 


TRENT General Forrest! Nathan Bedford Forrest! 


He salutes Johnny, who returns the salute. Suddenly Trent 
pulls off the pillowcase and glares angrily at Johnny. 


TRENT General, you're going around taking credit for 
founding the KKK. /'’m the founder. /'m the Grand Wizard. 
What's our code word? 


JOHNNY Secrecy. 


TRENT General, if Christ walked the streets of my home- 
town he'd be horrified. You've never seen so many black peo- 
ple cluttering up the cafés and schools and buses and wash- 
rooms. I'm for pure Americanism. White supremacy! 


Trent jumps up, stands on the bench, begins his speech to 
the patients, who gather around, most of them lethargic— 
and Jobnny watches him closely, not knowing whether to 
try to stop bim, or mind his own business. 


TRENT Listen to me, Americans! America for Americans! 
We've got to throw rocks and hurl bombs—black bombs for 
black foreigners. So they like hot music, do they? We'll give 
them a crescendo they'll never forget. Burn that Freedom 
Bus. Burn those Freedom Riders. Burn any man who serves 
them at a lunch counter. Burn every dirty nigger-loving pocket- 
book integrationist. Collect a lot of blackjacks and good long 
lengths of pipe and we'll show those rabble-rousers they can’t 
breathe our white air and go to school with our white chil- 
dren and get some inflammable liquid and pour it on them 
and their homes and their pickaninnies and set them on fire. 
Call the members of the White Citizens Council. Call the KKK. 
We'll sponsor the Africans north, get rid of every black 
mother’s son and daughter. America for Americans! 


PATIENT (With Southern drawl) America for Americans! 


TRENT Keep our schools white! 

SOUTHERN PATIENT That's right, keep ‘em white! 
TRENT |'m against Catholics! 

SOUTHERN PATIENT Hallelujah, man! 

TRENT Against Jews! 

SOUTHERN PATIENT Hallelujah! 

TRENT Against niggers! 

SOUTHERN PATIENT Hallelujah! 

TRENT (Pointing) There's one! 

He puts pillowcase over his head. 


TRENT Let's get that black boy before he marries my 
daughter! 


He leaps down with a yell. 
TRENT Hallelujah! 


SOUTHERN PATIENT & MANY PATIENTS (4 
roar now) Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 


DOLLY SHOT - TRENT 

leading the race riot as Johnny tries to stop him — but 
Johnny is pushed on by the fever-driven patients and 
finds himself side by side with Trent, whose KKK hat 


ternlies: 


A NEGRO PATIENT 


seeing: 


TRENT AND JOHNNY 


leading a mob of shouting insane people toward him 


A NEGRO ATTENDANT 
unlocks the screen door as he blows his WHISTLE tof 


help. He sees 


TRENT AND JOHNNY 
leading the race riot. Trent attacks the Negro patient who 


collapses in fright. 


NEGRO ATTENDANT 


locks door and runs down corridor to grab Trent 


CLOSER SHOT - TRENT AND NEGRO ATTENDANT 
struggling, fighting. Johnny tries to separate them before 
Trent can be injured - or before he kills the Attendant 


WILKES, LLOYD AND ATTENDANTS 


on the run as they unlock screen door, rush toward the 


RIOT 


Patients are fighting each other. 


WILKES AND LLOYD 

reach the heart of the fight, see Johnny holding off the 
Negro Attendant while Trent, still wearing the KKK hat, is 
trying to get to the Negro but shouting, screaming 
patients are in his way. Wilkes and Lloyd hurl themselves 
on Johnny, pinning his hands behind his back, getting him 
down to the floor as the other Attendants tackle Trent. 


MORE ATTENDANTS 
dash toward the fight, carrying straightjackets 


JOHNNY 

pinned down, suddenly erupts. The confusion takes 
over. He battles for freedom against Wilkes and Lloyd. 
He becomes violent, dangerous. He is overpowered. A 
straightjacket and leg straps are put on him. 


TRENT 
also overpowered, with straightjacket and leg straps. 


ATTENDANTS 
blow WHISTLES, herd patients back into their wards and 
Johnny and Trent are carried down the corridor. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT.THE HOLE - NIGHT 

JOHNNY AND TRENT (SHOOTING DOWN) 

in their beds. From this angle it appears as though a wall 
separates them. Both are in straightjackets. It is deathly 
still, the silence only broken by Trent’s heavy breathing 
while Johnny is staring up at us as CAMERA MOVES 
DOWN to CLOSE SHOT of Johnny. Moonlight through a 
small high-barred window illuminates a screen separating 
them in the barren cubicle, a “seclusion room” only big 
enough to hold two beds. We follow Johnny's eyes ON 
THE PAN to Trent's profile seen through the screen during: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Three nights now and still not a 
word out of him. I thought it was a break being cooped up 
with him alone. . . 


PAN BACK to Johnny during: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE But |'m getting nowhere fast . . . 
Minute I get back to the ward I'll concentrate on Boden . . . 
He's gof to open up to me... Aman with a 170 1.Q. should 
have a couple of sane moments for me . . . 


CLOSE-UP - TRENT 
talking in his sleep. 


TRENT Wednesday, August 30, 1954. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 
reacts hopefully, moves his head closer to the screen. 


JOHNNY (io on, Trent. Keep talking. 


TRENT AND JOHNNY 
Trent is talking in his sleep. A foot away from him we see 
Johnny through the screen. 


TRENT Wednesday, August 30, 1954. Wednesday . . . W-e-d- 
N-€-S... 


JOHNNY Go on, Trent. 


TRENT Wednesday, August 30, 1954, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decreed that the nation’s schools must be racially 
desegregated with all deliberate speed. I'm a boy in the Ama- 
zon jungle— 


EXT. JUNGLE —- DAY (COLOR) 

NATIVE BOY 

subjected to ritual with man scraping thighs with teeth of 
piranha 


TRENT’S VOICE—a brown boy, not a black boy, and 
someone is scraping my thigh with the teeth of the piranha 
fish to change my blood to white blood. 


NATIVES (COLOR) 
wearing weird grass headdress dancing. 


TRENT’S VOICE Wednesday, August 30, 1954, the U.S. 
Supreme Court decreed a ceremonial dance to be racially 
desegregated with all deliberate speed— 


WITCH DOCTOR (COLOR) 
dancing crazily, grass headdress covering his face. 


TRENT’S VOICE Here comes the KKK. Run! Run for your 
life, Trent! I can’t see his face, I can’t see his face. Run, Trent, 
run— 


INT. THE HOLE - NIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT - TRENT 
having, his nightmare. 


TRENT Run, run, run! 


SWIFTLY PULL BACK with him as he sits up like a shot, 
staring wildly, sweating hard, breathing hard. He looks 
around, is not too surprised to find himself in the Hole. 
He stares at Johnny through the screen. In his sitting 
position, Trent is in paintul discomfort in his straightjack- 
et. He looks around, sweating and breathing hard. He 
looks at the other insane man — Johnny — only for a 
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moment, then turns his head away and speaks aloud to 
himself. 


TRENT Alwis in color... the same nightmare always in 
color, (Shaking his head) Strange how | always get my mind 
back after that dream. (Looks at Johnny) Wonder what he's 
in for? 


JOHNNY We got into a race riot. You leading, me trying to 
save your neck. 


Trent is startled. This stranger on the other side of the 
screen is talking rationally. Johnny sees the startlement on 
his face. 


JOHNNY | know all about the hell you went through in 
that Southern University, Trent. You volunteered as the 
guinea pig. 


TRENT (/c///led/) You don’t sound sick to me. 
JOHNNY \either do you. 


TRENT Sometimes I'm even lucid for five minutes after that 
nightmare. 


JOHNNY Like right now? 


TRENT Like right now. Do you come back after a night- 
mare? 


JOHNNY \es. 

TRENT Is it in color? 

JOHNNY Jes. 

TRENT Sometimes distorted? 
JOHNNY \es. 

TRENT What's your name? 
JOHNNY Johnny Barrett. 

TRENT Barrett. That's a good name. 
Trent stretches out on bis back. 


TRENT Elizabeth Barrett... what a poet... | like her 
“Chaucer Modernized” . . . | wanted to be like her . . . or 
Browning... a poet... awriter...ascholar... 


JOHNNY She was only twelve when she wrote “The Battle 
of Marathon.” 


TRENT Eleven. 
They both laugh. 
TRENT Eleven, twelve... what's the difference? Nobody 
stopped her from studying Greek or Latin or putting her 
dreams onto paper... She never had to wear her face on her 


sleeve like | had to wear my race on mine. So you know | was 
the guinea pig in the classroom, eh? 


JOHNNY The whole country went to school with you every 
day, Trent. 


TRENT | failed. Couldn't take the pressure. Know the long 
corridor in this hospital—the one we call “The Street"? 
There was a corridor like that in the school—it was rough 
walking past the students in that corridor, Johnny. 


JOHNNY 4 lot of people were counting on you. 


TRENT A lot of people didn’t have to walk that corridor 
every day. How long've I been in the Hole? 


JOHNNY Thiee days. 

TRENT Did | kill anyone in the race riot? 
JOHNNY \o. 

TRENT Hurt anyone? 


JOHNNY Almost. Wilkes and Lloyd got these streamlined 
coats on us before any bones could be broken. 


TRENT Sorry | got you involved. 
JOHNNY Why didn’t you go to France for an education? 


TRENT Oh, | could have left the country and become an 
expatriate in Paris with a beard and an accent . .. Would you 
have gone to Paris? 


JOHNNY | never had to walk through a segregated white 
school with classmates spitting at me. 


TRENT \o. Johnny, the Left Bank's crowded with Negro 
exiles and | didn’t want racial discrimination to give me the 
initial push toward self-exile because my roots are here. | feel 
that one day the whites will forget the color of my skin as they 
forgot they burned white women in Salem... (Pauses) | 
wish I had the guts to have stuck it out. . . | like sports and 
cafés and the theater but the restrictions made me walk on 
hot coals looking for signs in faces telling me where to go 
and how to live and where to eat and if the signs weren't in 
faces they were on walls everywhere. 


CLOSE-UP - TRENT 


TRENT | tried to get used to it, but I just couldn't and just 
going to school to get an education broke the ice... | had 
ulcers and eggs and ulcers and geography and ulcers and 
potatoes and ulcers and history and ulcers and pie. | know it's 
an accident of birth and yet those ulcers kept increasing. | 
could have been born yellow or white but luck picked me 
black and I'm not proud I'm black and I'm not ashamed. 
I'm just angry. Angry enough to want to go to school in my 
country, not in another country. Angry enough to want to 
stand on my own two legs. | was brought up to have pride in 
my country. Call it esprit de corps. | love it. It's inside me. It’s 
even a blessing to love my country—even when it gives me 
ulcers. And the ulcers will stop the day all schools get an edu- 


cation before being allowed to open their doors. (7ears 
appear in bis eves) All | wanted was an education but they 
wouldn't let me. . . 


TWO-SHOT - JOHNNY AND TRENT 
as Trent sniffles. 


TRENT (Oziefly) | can’t blame those students . . . they were 
brought up to hate the color of my skin . . . it's their blueprint 
for delinquents, the birth of lynchings, the disease that is car- 
ried on to those yet unborn . . . those poor sick children are 
taught to depend on their parents’ claws instead of their love 
... (Grunts bitterly) The irony is that many Negroes are 
mulatto and integration is well established in Dixie. 
JOHNNY Remember Sloan who was killed in the kitchen 
with a butcher knife? 


TRENT The first day | went to school a woman held up her 
child so that he could reach out and beat me with his little 
fists. Sure, | remember Sloan. 


JOHNNY Did you see the doctor who killed him? 


TRENT Wasn't a doctor. He was an Attendant. I even 
arranged for private tutors to give me an assist in my grades 
to take no chances that the University would flunk me. 


JOHNNY 10 you know his name? 


TRENT (f course, | saw him kill Sloan, didn’t 1? Did you 
know my house was attacked by nightriding shotgunners? 


JOHNNY (Going oul of his mind) Will you tell me his 
name? 


TRENT Sure. (Suddenly reverting to insanity; shouting) 
Get that nigger! He's not going to school with zy daughter! 


JOHNNY Trent! 77¢77/! 


TRENT (Completely gone now; violently) First the class- 
room then the school dances and you know wha? after that! 
Go home, nigger! Go to your own black school! 


JOHNNY Trent, snap out of it! Listen to me! 

TRENT |’ for pure Americanism! White supremacy. 
JOHNNY Shut up! 

TRENT Burn that Freedom Bus! Burn those Freedom Riders! 
JOHNNY Shut up, Trent! Shad up! 

Sudden silence. Trent falls asleep. He begins to snore. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 
angry, defeated, completely stymied. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. THE HOLE - NIGHT 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
asleep, having a nightmare, tossing his head restlessly. 
SUPERIMPOSED over his face, a BABY appears in a crib. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHTMARE 

“What a beautiful child, Mrs. Barrett.” 

“We're calling him John.” 

A LITTLE BOY is standing next to a crib. In the crib 
another BABY: 

VOICES IN THE NIGHTMARE 

“Now you have a baby sister, John.” 

“What's her name?” 

“Cathy.” 

“Cathy's a pretty name.” 


SUPERIMPOSURES DISSOLVE OUT as SWIFTLY WE 
PULL BACK; at same time he sits up like a shot, staring, 
breathing hard, sweating hard. He groans. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE That damn headache again. 
FADE OUT. 


FADE IN: 

INT. VISITING ROOM - DAY 

JOHNNY AND CATHY 

as he is holding up two fingers in front of her face, indi- 
cating distance. He speaks in a whisper. 


JOHNNY That close! | was that close to getting the name 
of the killer when he went nuts again, and now they've got 
him isolated. 


Oblivious to the way she looks, he is only intense and 
enthused about the story. She is not wearing much make- 


up: her face is beginning to look drawn—the result of 


many sleepless nights over him. 


JOHNNY But there's still Boden! I'll reach him and | won't 
let him waste even one sane moment. I'll ask him about the 
murder right away. Cathy! I’m sitting right on top of the story! 


He suddenly looks at her strangely, holds his hand out. 
louches her face gently. 


JOHNNY Are you all right, Cathy? 
CATHY 0h, Johnny, Johnny! 


She throws her arms around him, kisses him hard on the 
lips. He pushes her away, shock washing his face. 


JOHNNY (//orrified) Don’t ever kiss me like that! 
CATHY (Stirred) What? 
JOHNNY (1 2:com/ortably) You know what | mean. 
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CATHY (Panic swelling) No, | don't know what you mean. 
You tell me, Johnny. (Grabs bis arm, voice growing louder) 
What do you mean I should never kiss you like that? What is 
it, Johnny? What's the matter? Talk to me, Johnny! 


Lloyd appears. 


LLOYD |i sorry, Miss Barrett, but you're exciting the other 
patients by shouting. Please- 


She refuses to let go of Johnny. 


CATHY (Shouting) What did you mean, Johnny? Tell me! 
‘Tell me! 


Lloyd escorts her out of the room as Wilkes appears. 
JOHNNY (/0 Wilkes: baffled by her shouting) What's the 
matter with ber? 


FADE OUT. 


FADE IN: 

INT. CLUB DRESSING ROOM - NIGHT 
CATHY AND STRIPPERS 

as a STRIPPER enters. 

STRIPPER Phone, Cathy. Mr. Swanson. 
Cathy, in a beautiful sensuous gown, exits. 
INT. CLUB BACKSTAGE - NIGHT 

CATHY 

picks up phone. 

CATHY (/1:/0 phone) Yes? 

SWANEE’S VOICE Doc Fong told me you saw Johnny 


today. 
CATHY That was last week. 
SWANEE’S VOICE But you went to the hospital today, 


didn’t you? 


CATHY Dr. Cristo sent for me. | told him I thought Johnny 
was getting worse. He agreed with me. 


SWANEE’S VOICE ))id you tel! him the truth? 

CATHY No. 

SWANEE’S VOICE Whiy did hie send for you? 

CATHY (S/ecling herself) To get my permission to give 


Johnny electric shock treatments. 


INT. SWANEE’S OFFICE — NIGHT 
CLOSE SHOT - SWANEE 
almost having a fit on the phone. 


SWANEE (/1/0 phone) Have you lost your marbles? 


Johnny can't take that kind of punishment! He'll crack! 
They'll find out he’s a fake! 


CATHY’S VOICE | hope they do, but it won't be me 


who'll expose him. He'll expose himself. 


SWANEE You should have refused the electric shock. After 
all, he knows the killer's an Attendant and he’s bound to find 
out his identity from Boden at the rate he's going. 


CATHY'S VOICE At the rate he’s going | don’t know if 
he'll know his oven identity. 


SWANEE (Alarmed) What are you talking about? 


CATHY'S VOICE (W@ can hear her sob; ever so quielly) 
He's beginning to think I'm really his sister. 


There is a click as she hangs up. Stunned, Swanee stares al 
the phone. 


DIRECT CUT TO: 

INT. ELECTRIC SHOCK THERAPY ROOM - DAY 
JOHNNY, DR. CRISTO, WILKES AND LLOYD 

Wilkes is rubbing cream on Johnny's temples as Johnny 
stares at part of the shock treatment machine. He is 
strapped to the table. Lloyd places two electrodes over 
Johnny's temporal areas. Wilkes places a mouth gag into 
Johnny's mouth to prevent injury to the tongue and 
cheeks. During the above SLOWLY MOVE IN to CLOSE 
SHOT of Johnny as: 


JOHNNY’S VOICE (ot to hang on. Can't bust down and 
let ‘em know why I'm here. That crazy Cathy giving ‘em per- 
mission to shock me with electricity! When I come to I’ve got 
to hang on. I'll be in another world but I've got to hang on. 
Got to crack Boden. Got to crack Boden. Got to— 


There is a horrifying SOUND from him as the electric cur- 
rent passes between the two electrodes. His convulsion is 
instant. He is unconscious. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. WARD B - DAY 

JOHNNY AND WARDMATES 

Johnny is in bed. Dr. Cristo and Wilkes enter. 


DR. CRISTO How are you feeling today, John? 


Johnny opens bis mouth to reply but no sound comes out. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
as panic washes his face. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE What's the matter with my voice? 
Why can’t | talk? 


CLOSE-UP - DR. CRISTO 
reacting to the silence. 


DR. CRISTO Whit is it, John’? 
CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE | |! try again. 
He opens his mouth. Two words blurt out. 


JOHNNY I 11 fine. 
GROUP SHOT 


DR. CRISTO Was there anything wrong a moment ago? 
JOHNNY No. 


DR. CRISTO You re not holding anything back, are you, 
John? 


JOHNNY No, sir: 
DR. CRISTO Think another shock treatment will help? 


JOHNNY (G7i777i7¢) Not unless you strap me in a chair 
and pull the switch all the way. I've learned my lesson, Doc- 
tor. 


DR. CRISTO (Sy7i/i¢) No more race riots in the corridor? 
JOHNNY A midget could lick me the way I feel. 
Dr. Cristo studies Johnny s chart as: 


DR. CRISTO All right, John, you can stretch your legs in 
The Street during make-friends hour, 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
his eyes triumphant. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE | beat ‘em all! They didn't learn a 
thing. (His eves now ill with fear) What happened then? 
Why did I lose my power of speech? 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR ~- DAY 

FULL SHOT - PATIENTS 

in corridor. Johnny enters, back to CAMERA, and DOLLY 
him down the corridor as he looks at the faces of the 
patients, slowing down to investigate the other wards 
through their open doors. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE | c:in't even find out what floor he’s on. 


He stops, his back still to us as CAMERA MOVES around 
him, so that now he is facing us. He appears tense as a 
thought strikes him. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Maybe Boden is dead? I'd have heard 
about it though. How could 1? Maybe he died while | was in 
the Hole? 


PULL BACK as he slowly advances. Then: This spread 


JOHNNY’S VOICE 1'l! be syndicated all over the country. — 
Hollywood pays big money. I'll buy a farm in New England. 
Cathy would like that. We'll have a lot of kids—that’s always 
what she wanted . . . | miss her so much . . . I'd give anything 
to— 

He stops, stares down. His eyes sparkle. A miracle has 
laken place. 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Boden! 

CLOSE SHOT - BODEN (SHOOTING DOWN) 

In his late fifties, DR. BODEN is sitting on the floor near a 
bench, drawing pictures. 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Dr. Boden, American physicist, Nobel 
Prize—winner, worked on the Atom bomb, the H-bomb; the 
most brilliant scientist alive today; went insane working on 
nuclear fission, missiles, rockets to the moon. Hobby: painting, 
MOVE DOWN CLOSER to his drawing. It is a house—as a 
child would draw it. 

JOHNNY'S VOICE Now has the mentality of a child of six. 
PULL BACK as Johnny sits on the floor beside him and 
watches him draw. Boden looks up and smiles. Johnny 
smiles. 

JOHNNY (/ih¢ 0.4 child) Hello. 

BODEN |! lo. 

JOHNNY Have you been away? 

BODEN (Nodding) We played games. Wanna play with 
me? 

JOHNNY Uh)-huli. 

His heart goes out to the giant intellect now living ina 
child's world of fantasy. 

BODEN [ets play hide-and-seek. 

JOHNNY | like that. 

BODEN Ilide your face. Count ten. 

Johnny does. Boden climbs under the bench. 

JOHNNY One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, 
nine, ten. 

He looks around. deliberately missing to spot Boden. 
CLOSE-UP - BODEN - UNDER BENCH 

giggling happily, his hand up to his mouth. 
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INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

SHOTS (MONTAGE) 

Johnny and Boden playing games; Boden drawing child- 
like pictures, Johnny encouraging him; Boden’s scrawling 
on his pad becoming firmer and firmer, the lines bolder, 
until we gradually see his work getting away from the sim- 
ple lines to ones making sense in pictures of a house, a 
tree, a dog, a cat. We see Boden gradually becoming very 
fond of Johnny, his new playmate. We see Dr. Cristo 
observing them in the corridor, and pleased Johnny has 
settled down and is friendly toward Boden. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR — DAY 

JOHNNY AND BODEN 

drawing pictures. Johnny holds up his picture. It is a 
sorry attempt of a likeness of Boden. Boden laughs, 
pleased. 

JOHNNY Now you draw me. 

Boden does, holds up the scrawl. It is meaningless. 
JOHNNY Aw, you can draw better than that. 


Boden tries again as Wilkes and Lloyd approach, stop. 
watch. Jobnny looks up at them, smiles. 


JOHNNY Helps keep me out of trouble. 
WILKES You know who he is? 
JOHNNY Hle’s my friend. 

WILKES What does he talk to you about? 
JOHNNY Kid games. 


Wilkes studies him for a moment, glances at Boden, then 
moves On. 


LLOYD (Pleased) Keep it up, John. Maybe you can help 
him. We can't. 


He exits. Boden exhibits the second drawing of Johnny. It 
is still a scrawl, but shows a very slight improvement. 


JOHNNY [f you draw a real good picture of me, I'll show 
you a new game. 


BODEN (Delighted) Show me the game! 
JOHNNY After you draw a real good picture of me. 
BODEN ((hildishly stubborn) No! 


JOHNNY (Also childishly stubborn) Then | won't show 
you the game. 


BODEN (Pouling) Oh... . all right for you. 


Again he begins to draw a picture of Johnny as we— 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. VISITING ROOM - DAY 

JOHNNY AND CATHY 

She is amazed to find an exuberant Johnny. He holds her 
close, kissing her passionately. She cannot figure him 
out. He speaks in a whisper. 


JOHNNY Honey, I've got Boden making a portrait of me. 
It’s taken weeks—but it’s a professional portrait! He was a 
wonderful artist, you know. Einstein's hobby was the fiddle 
and Boden’s is drawing. He's still got the mind of a child, but 
his hand has the stroke of an adult. Imagine, your Johnny 
giving therapeutic treatments to Dr. Boden! 


CATHY You look so much better than the last time. 


JOHNNY Tell Swanee any minute Boden’s apt to snap 
back to sanity... and when that happens I'll crack the 
jigsaw, 


CATHY What about my perjury? 


JOHNNY Cathy, darling, Dr. Cristo'll be grateful. Don’t you 
see? The killer could score another victim if he isn’t exposed. 
The judge’ll understand why you lied. It's for a cause, Cathy. 
And what a cause! 


Again he embraces ber, kissing her hard on the lips. She is 
in heaven. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. STRIP-CLUB - NIGHT 

CATHY 

happily doing her strip as she sings the same haunting 
song she cried to weeks ago. We have never seen her so 
exuberant, so beautiful. Gone are the worried lines, that 
haunting look. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. WARD B - DAY 

JOHNNY AND WARDMATES 

asleep. A BELL RINGS. Pagliacci stirs. 


PAGLIACCI Breakfast bell. Wake up, John. 


Johnny stirs, rubs his eyes, sits up, grins. He feels great. 


PAGLIACCI Good morning, John. 


John speaks—but nothing comes out of bis mouth. He 


tries it again. 


PAGLIACCI What's wrong, John? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
terrified as he tries again, but still no sound. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE |i)a/ 8 (he matter with me? 


JOHNNY (4hr1pil)) Good morning, 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 
Pagliacci stares at him. 


PAGLIACCI Don't invade my domain. Only opera singers 
are allowed to lose their voices. Remember Caruso? 


JOHNNY (23/:0r/ing oul) Good morning. 


PAGLIACCI That's better, John. You're playing too much 
with that artist patient. If you don’t watch out he'll drive you 
crazy. He's really an amateur psycho—a man with the mind 
of a child. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

JOHNNY AND BODEN 

Johnny is posing for a portrait. Boden is working like a 
professional artist now, studying Johnny's features, using 
the charcoal on the big pad with the agility of a Rem- 
brandt. 


CLOSE-UP - BODEN 
working. Suddenly he looks up, as if hearing voices. And 
he HEARS: 


HORN VOICE [)r. Boden, wanted at the Pentagon. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
reacting, seeing something strange in Boden’s face. 


CLOSE-UP - BODEN 
hearing: 


HORN VOICE Dr. Boden, wanted at National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 


His eves leap up to: 


LOUDSPEAKER 
on wall. 


HORN VOICE Dr. Boden wanted. 


BODEN 
reacting to: 


SEVERAL FAST SHOTS - LOUDSPEAKER 
on wall, with voices, final voice: 


HORN VOICE Dr. Boden wanted at Newfoundland. 
CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE He's rational! 


He tries to talk, but has lost his voice again. 
JOHNNY’S VOICE Not now! God, don’t lose your voice 


now! 


JOHNNY AND BODEN 
as Johnny is tensely watching Boden, whose mind 
appears in another world — not the world of children. 


BODEN (Beginning of his return to sanity) Not again! 
Rockets were fired off Newfoundland back in °53. We detected 
the first hint of radiation belt, didn't we? Let me alone! I'm 
through! 


Johnny starts to talk, but again bas lost his voice. 


JOHNNY AND BODEN 
as Boden continues to draw Johnny's portrait while he 
speaks as himself. 


BODEN You know, John, we are too sophisticated in the art 
of death. Hold still, John, you're moving around too much. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Please! Let me ask him. I've got to 
ask him. 

BODEN (As he draws) There is a sense of doom and crisis. 
You're moving again. 

JOHNNY’S VOICE ||! write the question. No! It’s liable 
to snap him back to childhood—t've got to get my voice 
back! 

BODEN (4s be draws) We have too many intellectuals who 
are afraid to use the pistol of common sense . . . afraid of 


their own lives... and | am one of them, my boy. Hold still, 
please. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Water! That should help. 
He steps over to the water fountain, drinks. 


BODEN (As he draws) Throughout the world —/(Looks 
up) John! How can I finish this portrait looking at your back! 


Johnny returns, tries again. Still no sound from bis 


mouth. Boden poses his head the way it was before. 
resumes drawing as: 

BODEN ‘hiroughout the world there is a great symphony of 
total eradication and I helped to compose the movements to 
stop anything that moves. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Don't panic. It came back in the 


ward, didn't it? Don’t panic. 


BODEN (Drawing) | found myself fighting my own mind 
and reason, my dream destroyed on the battlefield. (Checks 


Jobnny’s eyes) Ah, I'm getting it fine. Yes, my boy, | got fed 


up with Man taking a daily hammer-and-sickle coated pill of 
venom. 
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CLOSE-UP - BODEN 
as he draws. 


BODEN Jou see, | was brought up to believe that the first 
value is the preservation of humanity, but instead | found 
myself constantly faced with the choice of thermonuclear dis- 
aster or appeasement with an enemy power that thrives on 
monstrous propaganda and false preachments—propaganda 
and panic—the twin-devils poisoning our human condition. 
I'll be through soon. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 


JOHNNY’S VOICE No! Keep talking. Keep drawing. Keep 
talking! 


JOHNNY AND BODEN 
as Boden continues drawing. 


BODEN (47grily) I'm a pure scientist! Let the Russians 
claim bigger satellites. If they are the first to discover the 
mating habits of sea horses, must we race them to discover 
the inner structure of a grasshopper’s brain? 

CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Who killed Sloan in the kitchen’ 


Who killed Sloan in the kitchen? If I keep saying it over and 
over in my mind, maybe the words'll jump out of my mouth! 


CLOSE SHOT - BODEN 
frowns. 


BODEN Jolin, please stop moving your mouth. It's very dis- 
concerting, (Draws) There must be a reason why we are here 
on earth, be it scientific, religious or natural phenomena. 
CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 

JOHNNY’S VOICE Whio killed Sloan in the kitchen? 


JOHNNY AND BODEN 
as Boden continues to draw. 


BODEN And since we don’t know the reason, we should 
take advantage of our ignorance and quit living like tigers in 
bomb shelters replacing homes and poisoned air replacing 
the free air we were blessed to breathe. 

CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 

JOHNNY'S VOICE Who killed Sloan in the kitchen? 


CLOSE-UP - BODEN 


BODEN ‘oday with all this talk of the panic button we are 
racing to the brink of disaster, 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
JOHNNY’S VOICE Io billed Sloan in the kitchen? 
CLOSE-UP - BODEN 


BODEN ‘oday everybody is giving the human race two 
weeks to get out. (Pause) | cannot live with a two-week 
notice... and so | quit living, 


JOHNNY AND BODEN 

as Johnny's words come tumbling out of his mouth. 
JOHNNY Whi killed Sloan in the kitchen? 

Boden appraises his work. 

BODEN 115 finished, John. 

JOHNNY (/7:8¢/1") Who killed Sloan in the kitchen? 


BODEN (hi, yes, | remember poor Sloan. Ward C, Bed Four. 
For an insane man he had morals. | was in the kitchen with 
two friends. We were under the table— 


JOHNNY Who killed him? 


BODEN | can’t tell you why we were under the table but 
there we were and we saw Sloan confront this attendant— 


JOHNNY What's his name? 


BODEN And Sloan threatened to expose him to Dr. Cristo 
for taking sexual advantage of feebleminded women in the 
ladies’ ward. 


JOHNNY (Ready fo collapse) Who killed Sloan? 


BODEN Wilkes. (Holds up drawing) Take a look, John. 
It's a perfect likeness of you. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE (/ienendous exullation) Wilkes! 
Wilkes! I've broken the story! 


smiling proudly, Boden is still holding up the portrait. 


Johnny sees it, stares al tt, moves closer to it. He has a 


strange look in his eves. 

JOHNNY What's that’ 

BODEN Your portrait, of course. 
JOHNNY You must be crazy. That's not me. 


He grabs the portrait and stares at it and for the first lime 
we see it. It is Johnny—but Jobnny as a lunatic—a 


Johnny with the wild, ferocious eves of a madman. 


BODEN | only paint what | see. 


Jobnny smashes the portrait on Boden and attacks him. 
Patients scream. We hear the blowing of WHISTLES by 
attendants. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. THE HOLE - NIGHT 

JOHNNY 

alone in a straightjacket. He is in bed. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Ile vave me the name. He named the 
killer and | can’t remember! 


The door is unlocked. PULL BACK as Dr. Cristo and 
Wilkes enter. 


JOHNNY Did | hurt him? 

DR. CRISTO He's playing his games on the floor again. 
JOHNNY /feliered) Vm glad | didn't hurt him. . . It's 
tough being in this straightjacket all night. 

DR. CRISTO You've been in the Hole for two weeks, John. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
reacting. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE ‘Wo weeks? Where did they go? | 
thought it happened today. He's lying to me. I'd know if I'd 
been here two weeks . . . If only knew the name that Boden 
gave me! | remember! 


JOHNNY (//is eves brighten) Dr. Cristo, | know who killed 
Sloan in the kitchen. 


DR. CRISTO AND WILKES 
looking at Johnny. Wilkes remains expressionless. 


DR. CRISTO You've been hearing stories from the 
patients. 


JOHNNY In telling you | remember. Call my paper, tell 
Swanee I know. | know the killer. It's Dr. Cristo. No, it’s Cathy. 
No, / killed Sloan. | killed Sloan. 


DR. CRISTO keep him under restraint until further 
orders. 


WILKES Jes, sir. 
Dr. Cristo exits. 
WILKES Are you sure you killed Sloan? 


JOHNNY Sure I'm sure. No! It was Cathy. Yes, Cathy 
killed him. 


WILKES Why «are you interested in Sloan? 
JOHNNY Wilkes killed him. 


WILKES Who told you I killed him? This spread 


pages 
JOHNNY Dr. Cristo. No. It was Cathy. She killed him. wig 
scr 
Wilkes exits, locking the door. We hear his FOOTSTEPS 
fall into silence. SLOWLY CAMERA MOVES IN to CLOSE 
SHOT of Johnny staring wild-eyed, his face covered with 
sweal. He is breathing hard. Anguish washes his face. 


JOHNNY /)¢//ing) Somebody do something about my 
head! It hurts! 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

FULL SHOT - PATIENTS 

in corridor. Dr. Cristo, Wilkes and Lloyd are moving 
toward us. DOLLY them as Dr. Cristo nods to patients. 
Several of them reach out to touch him. He is very gen- 
tle. They reach Ward B. The door is open. Sitting alone 
ona bench near the entrance is Pagliacci. 


INT. WARD B - DAY 

JOHNNY 

standing at the window, his back to us, under a weak 
restraint, his wrists lashed to a wide leather belt around 
his waist. Methuselah is sitting on the floor in his corner, 
the same towel draped over his face. The unrelieved 
melancholy case is sprawled across his bed, face down. 
Dr. Cristo, Wilkes and Lloyd enter. 


DR. CRISTO How do you feel, John? (Silence) Why aren't 
you taking a little walk in the Street? 


Johnny turns slowly. 


JOHNNY With “ese on? 

DR. CRISTO What's wrong with them? 

JOHNNY [1's embarrassing. 

DR. CRISTO That's a good sign. How's your headache? 
JOHNNY Gone. | lost it in the Hole. 

DR. CRISTO [0 you know who | am? 

JOHNNY Dr. Cristo. 

DR. CRISTO (Pointing al Wilkes) Know him? 


JOHNNY Mr. Wilkes. And that’s Mr. Lloyd. I'm a different 
man, Doctor. 


DR. CRISTO Whi killed Sloan? 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
on guard. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE | wish | could remember the name. 135 
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Watch it, now. This might be a trap. ‘Iwo attendants here. 
Could be one of them. 


JOHNNY Who? 
GROUP 


DR. CRISTO Sloan. 

JOHNNY Who's Sloan? 

DR. CRISTO (7) Wilkes) Remove it. 
Wilkes unfastens the weak restraint as: 


DR. CRISTO | think it’s time you got a little exercise, 
John. 


JOHNNY Jes, sir. 

Dr. Cristo glances at his watch, turns to Wilkes. 
DR. CRISTO Relieve Kellogg in Hydro, 
WILKES \es, sir. 

He exits. 

DR. CRISTO (7) John) Do you miss Cathy? 
JOHNNY'S VOICE Careful now. 
JOHNNY \es, sir. 

DR. CRISTO How do you feel about her? 


JOHNNY 0h, you mean that—that crazy feeling | have 
for her? 
DR. CRISTO |s it a crazy feeling? 


JOHNNY I'1n « little mixed up, Doctor. Couple times in the 
Hole I got to realizing it’s wrong for me to want her—I 
mean—Well—You know what I mean. 


DR. CRISTO | think you're making progress, John. Real 
progress. 


JOHNNY'S VOICE | will as soon as | can remember that 


name. 
DR. CRISTO See you later, Jolin. 


He exits with Loyd. Johnny slowly walks out of Ward B. 


INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

JOHNNY 

sits beside Pagliacci, who is in his own world, his mind 
on his great days in the opera. Johnny hunches over, 
elbows on knees, chin resting on his knuckles as he 
thinks hard. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE What was that name? 


He sits like The Thinker for a moment, then reacts to 
something odd as be looks up at: 


THE CEILING 
with the strip of light. 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 
as Johnny frowns, then puts his hand out, palm up. This 
is the beginning of Johnny's daymare. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY'S PALM 
as a drop of rain hits it. 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 

as Johnny stares at his palm. 
JOHNNY Feel that? 
PAGLIACCI (4/seni/l)) What? 
JOHNNY beginning to rain. 
PAGLIACCH | like the rain. 


Johnny looks at: 


FULL SHOT - CORRIDOR 
crowded with patients. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
as he HEARS the crack of thunder. Lightning flashes. He 
looks at: 


FULL SHOT - CORRIDOR 
deserted. Rain hammers down on the floor. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 

alone on the bench as rain pours down on him. He leaps 
up, tries Ward B door. It is locked. He hammers on the 
door. He looks around wildly. He runs. 


FULL SHOT - JOHNNY 

caught in the frightening rainstorm. Lightning. Thunder. 
He tries door after door. All are locked. Wind begins 
howling through the corridor, smashing him, knocking 
him down. He gets up. Torrents of rain come down on 
him now. A bolt of lightning misses him, streaks through 
the corridor. 


CLOSER SHOT - JOHNNY 
battling the tremendous wind and rain. 


FULL SHOT - JOHNNY 

as a hurricane of great force sweeps through the corri- 
dor. Benches, chairs fly through the corridor. A chair 
knocks him down. Scream of wind is terrifying now. 


CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 
on the floor in the driving rain as he looks up and sees: 


EXT. GREAT FALLS - DAY ( COLOR) 

FULL SHOT - THE FALLS 

pouring down, as if on Johnny, thousands of gallons of 
angry water. 


INT. CORRIDOR - RAIN 

CLOSE SHOT - JOHNNY 

on the floor, looking up, his shouts drowned out by the 
storm raging in the corridor. He gets up and runs. 


FULL SHOT - JOHNNY 
running toward us through the driving rain. He is a mad- 
man as he passes CAMERA. 


REVERSE - FULL SHOT - CORRIDOR 
Johnny, back to CAMERA, runs past and down the corti- 
dor. 


EFFECT SHOT - CORRIDOR 

(FROM JOHNNY'S ANGLE - CAMERA LASHED TO 
OPERATOR'S CHEST) 

as CAMERA runs through the rain, staggers, smashes 
into a wall, weaves, runs, runs, runs. 


FULL SHOT - JOHNNY 
running toward us in the hammering rain as a bolt of 
lightning hits him. 


INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 
CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
shrieking wildly as he comes out of his daymare. 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 
Breathing heavily, Johnny feels his clothes. Dry. Looks at 
Pagliacci. He is dry, too. 


PAGLIACCI That was a sour note, John. 


Johnny looks at: 


FULL SHOT - CORRIDOR 
crowded with patients. Floor is dry. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
fighting panic. Suddenly his eyes widen. He is happy. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Wilkes! | remember! Wilkes! Wilkes! 
Wilkes! Wilkes! 


He is sane now. Exultant. He sees: 


FULL SHOT - DR. CRISTO AND LLOYD 
approaching. 


JOHNNY 


runs toward Dr. Cristo, stops him as we MOVE IN 
SWIFTLY. 


JOHNNY Please, Dr. Cristo . . . you've got to listen to me. 
It's important. You've got to let me out. Call my paper. Call 
Swanee. He knows why I'm here. Please. 


DR. CRISTO Now John, don’t start that again. 


JOHNNY Wilkes killed Sloan. | swear it. Get Wilkes. | can 
prove it. 


DR. CRISTO | thought you killed him, John. 


JOHNNY Doctor, I'm not nuts! I'm here for the paper. I'm 
a plant! 


CLOSE-UP - DR. CRISTO 
studying him. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
watching him. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE HHe'l! throw me into the Hole. | know 
that look. I've got to hang on before I have another night- 
mare. Got to find Wilkes and beat the truth out of him. 


DR. CRISTO AND JOHNNY 


JOHNNY (Ovielly) Sorry, Dr. Cristo. It’s gone. You once 
told me there might be a swift relapse even after I feel better, 
didn't you? 

DR. CRISTO (Nodding) That's more like it, John. Now 
forget all about Sloan. Why don’t you keep Pagliacci com- 
pany? Have him sing La Boheme for you. 


JOHNNY Jes, sir. 


DOLLY him back to Pagliacci’s bench as Dr. Cristo and 
Lloyd continue their rounds. 


JOHNNY AND PAGLIACCI 
as Johnny sits on the bench in deep thought. MOVE 
INTO Johnny as he thinks hard. 


JOHNNY’S VOICE Wait a minute. Cristo sent Wilkes 
somewhere. Where did he send him? | remember! Hydro! 
Hydrotherapy! 


He Jumps up. PAN him running down the corridor. 


INT. HYDROTHERAPY WARD - DAY 

WILKES 

supervising patients in covered bathtubs. Johnny bursts 
in, lunges at Wilkes, knocks him down. Wilkes fights 
back. Johnny slips. Wilkes puts his whistle to his mouth. 
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Johnny rips whistle from his neck. They battle hard, 
smashing against terrified patients trapped in the bath- 
tubs. Wilkes dashes out, Johnny after him. 


INT. DINING ROOM - DAY 

FULL SHOT - DINING ROOM 

empty. Wilkes bursts in, runs past tables. Johnny bursts 
in, shortcuts him, makes a flying tackle over a table, 
brings Wilkes crashing down. Tables and chairs are sent 
flying as they fight. Wilkes dashes into: 


INT. KITCHEN - DAY 

WORKERS 

at work. Wilkes rushes in. Johnny grabs him. The work- 
ers run out. Johnny hits Wilkes, sends him sprawling on 
a tremendously long table, face down. The table is 
bristling with dishes, pots, pans. Using Wilkes as a ram- 
rod driven into a cannon, Johnny runs the length of the 
table holding onto Wilkes. Sliding along the surface, 
Wilkes’ head crashes into the props. Wilkes goes flying 
off the end of the table. Johnny pounces on him. Wilkes 
elbows him in the stomach, runs out. Johnny is after him. 
A WHISTLE is heard blowing. 


INT. CATATONIC WARD - DAY 

WILKES 

runs in. Johnny is on him. The mute catatonics silently 
watch them battle. The scene is grotesque. More WHIS- 
TLES can be heard now. Wilkes hides behind the cata- 
tonics. Johnny can't get to him. Wilkes dashes out into: 


INT. CORRIDOR - DAY 

WILKES 

crashing through patients. Johnny is right behind him. 
Some of the patients begin to yell, others laugh. Johnny 
reaches Wilkes. The battle reaches its height. Pagliacci 
begins singing opera, other patients hammer the walls, 
some leap up and down, some believe it’s a game. They 
scream and go stark mad. 


CLOSER SHOT - JOHNNY AND WILKES 
Johnny has him down on the floor, is straddling him, hit- 
ting him. Johnny grabs Wilkes’ ears. 


JOHNNY 1'!! pull ‘em off if you don’t tell me. Who killed 
Sloan? 


FAST DOLLY - DR. CRISTO AND LLOYD 

barging through patients, hearing Wilkes’ agonizing 
screams. They reach inner circle of patients around 
Johnny and Wilkes. 


CLOSE-UP - JOHNNY 
sees: 


DR. CRISTO AND LLOYD 

staring at him, aghast. They hurry forward. They try to 
pull Johnny off Wilkes. When they pull, Wilkes screams 
in pain. Johnny hangs on like glue. 


JOHNNY Tel! me! (Pulls: Wilkes shrieks) Tell me! 


CLOSE SHOT - WILKES 
We see Johnny's hands hanging onto his ears. The hands 
pull. 


WILKES | killed him! | killed Sloan! 


We see Johnny's hands release their grip on Wilkes’ ears. 
PULL BACK as Johnny slowly rises to face Dr. Cristo and 
Lloyd. They are staring, mouths open, at Wilkes. Breath- 
ing heavily, Johnny speaks to Dr. Cristo. 


JOHNNY | got myself committed to get that story, Doc. 
Talk to Stuart, Trent and Boden. They'll tell you what they 
saw if you catch them in a lucid moment. Check with the 
women here. Wilkes molested them. Sloan saw him, was 
going to tell you. Wilkes killed him. (Pauses ) And now, if 
you don’t mind, will you call my paper and ask Swanee to 
confirm that I'm a plant here? (Grinning) Well, that’s a load 
off my mind. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. DR. CRISTO'S OFFICE - DAY 
CATHY AND DR. CRISTO 


CATHY (/iriously) He was sane enough to write the story. 
He's been sane for weeks! Don’t stand there and tell me you 
can't do anything for him. Why is he like haf? 


She points as CAMERA WHIPS to Johnny sitting in a cor- 
ner. He is a mute catatonic. Rigid. Silent. Expressionless. 
PULL BACK to GROUP SHOT. 


DR. CRISTO (Qielly)1 can't do anything for him now. 
It'll take time. 


CATHY 0h, God in heaven! 


DR. CRISTO A man can’t tamper with the mind, live in a 
mental hospital, subject himself to all kinds of tests —and 
expect to come out of it sane. John’s a catatonic schizo- 
phrenic. (Pauses ) What a tragedy. An insane mute will win 
the Pulitzer Prize. 


CATHY He's 770/ insane! 
DR. CRISTO John, hold out your hand. 


Mute compliance is expressed by Johnny as he obeys the 
simple command with robot-like docility. He does not 
raise his head. He keeps his arm extended. 
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CATHY (4 shrick) Johnny! 


She rushes to him, sinks to her knees in front of him. 


CLOSE TWO-SHOT - JOHNNY AND CATHY 

as she lifts his other arm. Now both arms are extended 
She moves between them, close to his body, and forces 
them to encircle her. She holds him close, kissing him 
on the face and lips as she sobs. And he remains a dry 


eyed robot, for love cannot conquer insanity 


DIRECT CUT TO 
INT. CORRIDOR — DAY 
DOLLY - LLOYD AND NEW PATIENT 


as they pass patients 


LLOYD You came at the make-friends hour. Patients who 
behave are permitted to congregate in this corridor—they 
call it “The Street”... gives them a chance to make new 
friends 


The new patient looks at: 


SLOW DOLLY - PAST PATIENTS 

bearing silent witness to his entrance. Tragic faces, smil 

ing faces, expressionless faces, curious faces—and one 
of the faces is Johnny Barrett. DOLLY past him for sever 

al more faces and then HOLD to SWING AROUND to 
FULL SHOT of the long corridor with Johnny swallowed 
up in the gallery of gray ghosts as the ceiling strip of light 
runs Into Infinity 


FADE OUT 


THE END 
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FADE IN: 

EXT. KANSAS WHEAT FIELD - DAY 

A man, RALPH BRADDOCK, walks through the field, 
examining his harvest. The SUN is low in the sky, and we 
cannot tell if it’s rising or setting. In the far distance, we 
see two SILOS and a HOUSE, but other than that, this 
land is open, huge, untouched. 


Ralph strolls along, then suddenly stops moving, wobbles 
for a moment, and pitches forward. He does not get up. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME (KANSAS) - DAY 

An AMBULANCE is on the street outside the house and 
several PARAMEDICS are rolling a stretcher toward it. 
The stretcher carries the covered body of Mr. Braddock. 


EXT. ON THE PORCH 
stands ERIC BRADDOCK, 14, Ralph's only son. He 
watches the scene stoically, without expression. A 
POLICEMAN puts his arm around Eric and walks him 
away from the house. 


EXT. POLICE STATION — DAY 

The same officer stands next to Eric (now wearing a dif- 
ferent outfit; time has passed) on the sidewalk, waiting 
with him. Eric carries a duffel bag. A LIMOUSINE pulls 
up in front of them and the CHAUFFEUR gets out and 
takes Eric’s bag. He puts it in the trunk, then opens the 
door for Eric. 


Eric is unsure what to make of this. He looks at the 
chauffeur, then at the officer, then at the chauffeur again. 
Finally, he gets into the car. 


INT. LIMO - DAY 

Eric sits in the backseat as the car drives down a barren 
country road. He is a figure foreign to the extravagance 
of the limousine. Eric stares out the tinted window, alone 
with his thoughts, watching the smooth landscape pass 
him by. 


EXT. TRAIN PLATFORM - TOPEKA, KANSAS - DAY 
The chauffeur hands Eric his bag as he boards a train. 


INT. TRAIN — DAY 

Eric sits quietly in his private compartment, staring out 
the window at the passing scenery. His bag sits humbly 
beside him. 


EXT. TRAIN - DAY 

The train shoots into a landscape that is more beautiful 
than any painting. It makes its way through the green, 
flat, rural country, toward distant mountains. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. TRAIN PLATFORM - LOS ANGELES - DAY 


Eric steps off the train and spots a SECOND CHAUFFEUR, 
who holds a sign: “E. BRADDOCK.’ Eric goes to him. The 
chauffeur smiles and takes Eric's bag and they walk off. 


EXT. DOWNTOWN L.A. STREET - DAY 

Another LIMO crawls through traffic on the busy street. 
It stops to wait for a signal. This environment is decidedly 
uglier than the Kansas farmland. It is grimy and crowded 
and gray. 


INT. 2ND LIMO - DAY 

Eric looks out the windows and up at TALL BUILDINGS. 
They are only as tall as buildings come in L.A. but they 
are taller than any he has ever seen. The car begins to 
move again, as Eric looks out all windows, all around him 
at new sights. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME (CALIFORNIA) - DAY 

In a sanctuary from the bustle of downtown, the home 
of the Braddock family is located in the Bel-Air hills. It 
is a looming, two-story, precisely decorated home, inside 
and out. 


The limo pulls into the circular driveway, where MIKE and 
LILI BRADDOCK are waiting, along with their son, ANDY, 
also 14. The car stops in front of them. Eric gets out before 
the chauffeur has time to open the door for him. 


Lili walks slowly to Eric, then hugs him in a way that is 
forced, obligatory. The chauffeur walks to the back of the 
car and opens the trunk. 


The family’s greeting warms up a bit, and they pull Eric 
into the house. Eric looks back to see about his bag, but 
the chauffeur is taking care of it. 


CLOSE-UP - SALTWATER FISH TANK 
Through the tank, we can see Eric’s face, transfixed by a 
LIONFISH which swims slowly, gracefully across the tank. 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL: 

INT. GUEST ROOM - DAY 

The room is DIMLY LIT and lavishly decorated, with soft 
LANDSCAPE PAINTINGS on the walls, a marble SCULP- 
TURE on a marble PEDESTAL in the corner, the FISH 
TANK, and a mahogany DESK against another wall. 


The BED, in the center of the room, is queen-sized with 
a dozen fringed PILLOWS and a high CANOPY. SUN- 
LIGHT streaks in through VENETIAN BLINDS. 


Eric stands in the middle of this room, surrounded and 
dwarfed by its grandeur. He and his duffel bag look dis- 
tinctly out of place. 


CLOSE-UP - THE DESK 
on which Eric places two worn PHOTOGRAPHS in cheap 


plastic frames. One of them we recognize as his deceased 
father. 


There is also one of a slightly younger Eric with his father 
on the porch of their house. In this picture, the two stand 
without touching each other, and neither smiles. 


THE WALK-IN CLOSET 

Eric hangs his last article of clothing — a faded, stained 
denim button-down — and walks out. We are left in the 
massive Closet for a moment. It is almost totally empty. 
Eric’s few items of clothing hang pathetically in one corner, 
by themselves. 


THE BEDROOM 

Eric is unpacking his underwear and placing it in the top 
drawer of a bureau. Andy appears in the doorway, watches 
Eric for a moment before speaking. 

ANDY Hello. 

Eric looks up, then continues unpacking. 

ERIC Iii, 

Awkward pause. 

ANDY !'in sorry about your dad. 

ERIC Hey, you didn’t kill him. 


ANDY No, |... | didn't. You wanna talk about it or 
something? 


ERIC There isn’t much to say. Heart attack, you know? He 
Was getting up there. 


ANDY Jou miss him? 

ERIC \o. 

Pause. Andy doesn't know what to say. 

ANDY You want to see my room? 

ERIC How old are you now, Andy? 

ANDY I'm fourteen, just like you. 

ERIC Oh. Funny, | always thought you were younger than me. 


ANDY No, I'm fourteen. Like you. (Pause) Well, when you 
do want to see my room, I'm three doors down. 


ERIC Sure. 


Andy leaves the room. Eric tosses his now-empty duffel bag 
into the closet. 


INT. BEDROOM - NIGHT 
Eric lies in bed. The MOONLIGHT streaks across him in 
strips. He tosses. He sighs. Finally, he gets up. 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Eric, in a T-shirt and boxers, opens the Sub-Zero refriger- 


ator and grabs a quart of milk. He takes a long drink. 


INT. HALLWAY — NIGHT 

Eric wanders down the hallway, past a SCULPTURE 
housed in a glass frame. He stops at the sudden SOUND 
of MURMURS. He walks gingerly toward the door of the 
MASTER BEDROOM. 


INT. MASTER BEDROOM - NIGHT - ERIC’S POV 

As he peers through the cracked-open door, Eric sees 
Mike lying in bed while Lili paces. She wears a bathrobe. 
Her bedside LAMP is the only source of light in the room. 


LILE. .. be delayed. Until we can figure out what to do with 
Ralph’s farm. Can't very well split it down the middle. 


MIKE What about Eric? 


LILE | don’t know. We should give him some time and then 
see which one of us he wants to go with. A couple months, 
you think? 


MIKE Have you told Andy yet? 

LILI No. 

MIKE | really think it’s time, Lili. I'll do it if you want. 
LILE No, no. This is my thing, I'll tell him. 

MIKE Why don't you come back to bed. 


INT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 

As the conversation continues, Eric walks away from 
the door and continues meandering down the spacious 
hallway. 


INT. LILI'S MERCEDES - DAY 
Lili is driving the boys to school. Andy sits in the passen- 
ger seat and Eric sits in the back. The RADIO is on, tuned 
to a ROCK station. Andy pats his knees to the rhythm 
and mouths the words, while his companions sit in 
silence. No one says anything. 


As Eric stares out the window, the car passes a fenced-in 
area of what used to be a park or some kind of playing 
field. Now it’s overgrown with WEEDS. Tall, reaching 
weeds, baked brown by the sun and swaying in the wind. 
It almost looks like an untended wheat field. Eric stares at 
it as the Mercedes rushes by. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 

CLOSE-UP - COMBINATION LOCK 

FINGERS spin the lock clockwise, then counterclockwise, 
then clockwise again. 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL: 
Eric in a hallway lined with lockers. He stands in front of 
his own and fiddles with the handle, but the locker won't 
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open. He tries the combination again. It's the kind of 
combination lock that's built into the locker door, so he’s 
stuck with it. He tries several times but can't get it open. 
He sighs and lets his forehead fall against the metal door. 


INT. CLASSROOM - DAY 

A PROFESSOR lectures sonorously to the class about 
valence electrons. Eric sits in the back of the room and 
stares out the window. 


INT. CAFETERIA - DAY 

Eric sits alone, eating what seems to be, for him, an oblig- 
atory meal. Andy enters the room with a tray of food and 
walks to him. 


ANDY Want me to sit with you? 

ERIC Wouldn't you rather sit with your friends? 
Pause. 

ANDY If you want, I'll sit here. With you. 


ERIC Hey, |... you know, whatever you want to do. Don't 
feel you have to... 


An orange peel bits Andy in the head. A FRIEND of Andy s 
calls to him from off screen: 


FRIEND (0.8.) Braddock, get your smelly ass over here! 


Andy looks down at Eric for a moment. then walks over to 
his FRIENDS. Eric continues eating. 


Eric watches the other kids walk by him. His attention 
becomes fixed on a thin blond GIRL, and his gaze follows 
her as she walks by and around bis table. But it isn't her 
looks or body that holds his attention. It's her dress. She is 
wearing a tight TIE-DYE BLOUSE and BELL-BOTTOMS. 


An older BOY suddenly passes the girl. coming in the other 
direction, toward Eric. He watches the boy, who is wearing 
massive blue jeans, which hang so loosely off his body that 
it would be offensive. were it not for the boy's oversized 
sweatshirt, which covers up anything we might want to 
avoid seeing, and is tucked lazily into his jeans. 


The boy notices Eric stare. 
BOY Got a problem? 


Eric returns to his lunch. 


CLOSE-UP - TELEVISION SCREEN 
Someone is playing a violent, space-alien-type VIDEO 
GAME. 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL: 

INT. ANDY'S ROOM - DAY 

Andy stares at his TV, which is hooked up not only to 
the video game system, but to a stereo set. There are 


four speakers, one in each corner of the room. Andy is 
devoting all his attention to the game, sitting in his 
leather beanbag chair and holding the joystick tight in 
both hands. 


Eric walks in. 


ERIC | ii. 


Andy turns his head quickly to the doorway, then just as 
quickly back to the game. so as not to miss anything. 


ANDY Hi. You wanna play? 
ERIC | don't think | know how. 


ANDY 11's easy. You just hafta shoot the Xylons. They're the 
bad guys. 


ERIC I'd rather not. Keep playing, I'll watch. 

Eric sits on Andy s bed. Pause. 

ERIC What do your parents do? 

ANDY My dad's a lawyer. My mom doesn’t do anything. 
ERIC Doesn't do anything? 

ANDY (WW i/) @ shrug) She runs errands. 

ERIC Oh. Are all lawyers as rich as your father? 


ANDY | don't know. My dad has some really rich clients. 
Movie people. One time we had Tom Hanks over for dinner. 
He was really cool. You want his autograph? | can get you his 
autograph. 


ERIC | don't know. Who's Tom Hanks? 


Andy sets his game to PAUSE and awkwardly turns 
around in his beanbag chair to face Eric. 


ANDY You don't go to movies much, huh? 


ERIC There was never any time. It was just me and my father, 
you know, Between school and the farm, [ was pretty busy. 


ANDY Did you like it? 

ERIC | guess. | never knew anything else. 
LILE 0.8.) Andy! Eric! Time for dinner! 
Andy goes to the door. 

ANDY You coming? 

ERIC I'll be down in a minute. 


Andy exits the room. Eric gets up and goes to the television. 
on which the image of Andy's paused video game is frozen. 
He picks up the joystick... examines it for a moment. . . 
finds a button marked “PAUSE” and presses it. 


On the screen the action jumps to life. Several rather 
horrible-looking space creatures converge upon a cen- 


trally located spaceship. 


Eric moves the joystick around and presses a few but- 
tons randomly, bewildered by the action onscreen. 


The central spaceship, at Eric's control, is moving around 
and firing in no particular pattern. Finally, after a few sec- 
onds, it is destroyed. In its absence, the horrible crea- 
tures continue to swim around the screen. 


Eric continues fiddling with the joystick, not realizing that 
his ship has been destroyed. 


The words “GAME OVER" swoop forward and inform 
Eric of his damnable failure. 


Eric unsure of what to make of all this, drops the joystick 
and turns off the TV. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

The two parents, Eric and Andy sit at the table, eating. 
They are silent for a moment before Mike decides to 
speak. MONICA, the live-in cook, is on her way out of 
the room, taking an empty tray with her. 

MIKE So what do you think of school, Eric? 

ERIC [t's all right. 

MIKE kinda tough being the new kid? 

LELE I'll bet it's very different from school back home. 

ERIC Yeah, itis. 

LILI Not used to it, huh? 

ERIC No. 


Lili studies Eric for a moment. She starts to say something 
but Mike interrupts. 


MIKE Well, Andy's been showing you around, hasn't he? 
ANDY Sure | have. 

MIKE (Looking at Andy)—showing you the ropes? 

ERIC Yeah. He is. 

MIKE Good. You'll be fine. You'll do very well. 

They continue eating in silence. 

INT. MASTER BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Mike, in pajamas, gets into bed. The LIGHT in the master 
bath goes out and Lili comes into the room and gets into 
her side of the bed. Mike and Lili stare at the ceiling in 
silence, then Lili turns on her side, away from Mike. A 
pause. Then: 

MIKE | ili’ 

LILE (Oscickly) Yes? 


Beal. 
MIKE 1'I] take the boys to school tomorrow, if you want. 
LILI Sure. 


Silence. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 
Eric fumbles with the combination lock on his locker. He 
sighs with frustration. 


CLOSE-UP - PENCIL DRAWING IN A NOTEBOOK 

Two thick CIRCLES, one above the other. A thick line 
connects them, so they almost look like a vertically set 
pair of eyeglasses. Two more short lines extend diagonally 
irom either side of each circle. 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL: 

INT. CLASSROOM - DAY 

Eric, sitting in the back of the room, working diligently on 
the drawing in his notebook while an ALGEBRA PRO- 
FESSOR drones on. 


There are some GIGGLES coming from Eric's left. He 
stops drawing and looks up. Two boys are looking at Eric 
and laughing as they whisper to each other. 


Eric returns to his drawing. 


Andy sits a couple desks to the side and in front of Eric. 
He is exchanging notes and whispers with two of his 
FRIENDS, and they all suppress giggles. 


INT. SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 

The hallway is empty except for Andy and Eric, who sits 
on the floor in front of his open locker, fiddling with the 
inside of the lock. We can’t quite see what he's doing, 
but he’s very busy at it. Andy paces in semi-circles 
around him. 

ANDY Mom's gonna be here soon. 

ERIC We have time. 

ANDY How come you didn’t want to fly? 

ERIC Huh? 


ANDY When you came out here, how come you didn't want 
to fly? 


ERIC Because | knew the other option was a limousine with 
all the amenities and a private compartment on the train. 


ANDY Well, Mom and Dad would've sent you first-class. 
ERIC That was a joke, Andy. 
ANDY 0))). 


ERIC I've never been on an airplane in my life, I'm not going 
to start now. 
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ANDY Flying’ fun. 
ERIC You gotta be crazy. 


Eric suddenly pulls a bit of metal out of the inside of the 
lock. He closes the locker, spins the combination dial once. 
and pulls the latch. The door opens freely. He smiles 
proudly and pushes the door shut. 


still on the floor, be looks up at Andy. 
ERIC What's that place near your house with all the weeds? 


ANDY Used to be a high school. That was the football field. 
No one uses it anymore. 


ERIC So there's nobody on that land? 

ANDY Don't think so. Why? 

EXT. WEED FIELD - NIGHT 

Eric and Andy walk around the perimeter of the field, on 
the dirty remnants of what was once a RACETRACK. We 
hear the SOUND of CRICKETS CHIRPING in the sur- 
rounding trees. Andy has a flashlight but it is turned off. 
ANDY Eric, we shouldn't be here. 

ERIC I've never seen weeds this tall. Really weird. 

ANDY Somebody's gonna see us. 

ERIC You said there was nobody here. 

ANDY Yeali, but... 


They continue walking in silence. The WEEDS SWAY and 
RUSTLE in the wind. 


Eric stops and looks at one of the TREES up ahead. It is tall 
and full and strong. It is on the outside of the dirt track, 
but one of its branches extends over the u ees. 


He jogs to the tree, Andy trailing reluctantly bebind. Eric 
grabs hold of a weak branch and pulls himself up. 


ANDY What are you doing? 


Eric doesn tanswer, He manages a foothold, then pushes 
himself up farther. Andy watches from below. 


ANDY Don't hurt yourself! 


ERIC Haven't you ever climbed a tree before? When you 
were little? 


ANDY Sure, but never one like that! 
ERIC Well. there’s a first time for everything. Come on up! 


Andy says nothing. He just watches as Eric moves higher 
and higher up the tree. When Eric finally reaches the long 
branch he eyed before. he starts to craut out onto it. 


ERIC Come on! 


Andy looks around to see if they are being watched. 
Deciding that they are reasonably safe, he starts to climb 
the tree. He is not as nimble as Eric, but he does manage 
fo straggle upward. 

ANDY | don't want to stain my jeans! 


Andy grabs a branch and pulls himself up. Putting bis 


feet on the branch, he grabs another one and squirms his 


way up even higher. He stops for a moment lo look down. 
He is maybe twenty feet off the ground. He closes bis eves. 
collects himself, and continues moving up. 

Eric is now perched near the end of the long branch, 
which still supports him, but not without a slight bending 
beneath bis weight. He is looking out at the land before 
him as Andy suddenly appears bebind him, having braved 
the massive tree trunk. Eric turns to look at him. 


ERIC fley. 
ANDY Don't fall. 
ERIC | won't. 


Eric appears genuinely happy as he looks out al the weed 


field. He is smiling for the first time in the film. A breeze 


ruffles bis bair and he closes bis eves to let the wind wash 
over bis face. 


ANDY What are we doing up here? 
ERIC Isn't it beautiful? 
ANDY It's a bunch of weeds, Eric. 


ERIC | know. | love it. My dad always loved the land. He just 
loved to look at the land, just kind of huge, like it goes on 
forever. You know what | mean? 


ANDY No. 
ERIC Isn't it beautiful? 
ANDY You're nuts. 


Eric laughs. He looks out at the weed field, a massive, 
untouched. horribly ugly expanse of land which is spread 
out below him, and over which Eric sits like a king sur- 
veying his kingdom. 


INT. ERIC’S ROOM ~ NIGHT 

Eric enters the room and closes the door behind him. He 
walks toward his bathroom, then suddenly stops and 
looks around him. He looks at every luxury in the room: 
the fish tank, the desk, the canopied bed, the sculpture, 
the wooden Venetian blinds. It’s all remarkably beautiful, 
but Eric looks unhappy. To him, it's oppressive. 


He goes to the windows, pulls up the blinds, and opens a 
window as high as it will go. He kneels on the floor and 
presses his face against one of the window screens, lis- 
tening to NOISES of CRICKETS and RUSTLING LEAVES. 


Suddenly, a new SOUND takes over. A growing THUMP- 
ING NOISE. Eric looks around to try to locate its source. 
He sees a LIGHT in the sky, and we suddenly recognize 
the SOUND of helicopter ROTORS, BOOMING, drown- 
ing out all other sound. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - NIGHT 

The SOUND of the HELICOPTER is distant, in the back- 
ground. Andy doesn't find it unusual, and it’s not inter- 
rupting anything. 


Andy is on his bed watching TV. He shifts his legs. He 
sighs and stands up. He lifts the mattress and reaches 
underneath. After a moment of searching, he comes out 
with a school folder, which he opens. He kneels on the 
floor with the folder on the bed as he peruses its contents: 


PICTURES OF NUDE WOMEN 

torn and cut from magazines, stuffed in the folder in no 
particular order. Andy is careful not to wrinkle or tear 
them as he studies each one. 


INT. ERIC'S ROOM - NIGHT 
There is a KNOCK on Eric’s door. He quickly gets up and 
shuts the window. 


ERIC Just a minute! 


He hurriedly pulls down the blinds, then goes to the door 


and opens it. Mike stands before him. 
ERIC Hii. 

MIKE How are you? 

ERIC Fine. 


Mike is silent for a moment as he looks past Eric, quickly 
scanning the carpet of the guest room. Eric is a bit confused. 


MIKE There's some mud on the rug in the entry hall. | was 
wondering if it came from your shoes. 


ERIC It might've been. 
He looks at the bottom of his shoes. 
ERIC Yeah, | guess it could've been. 


MIKE Just be careful of that in the future. We don't like to 
have mud in the house. 


ERIC Well, we didn't like to have mud in the house either. 


MIKE Then you can understand my concern. We got that 
rug in Taipei, you know. One of a kind. 


ERIC [Do you guys buy anything American? 
MIKE Is there a problem here, Eric? 


ERIC Hey, I'm... you know, you're getting upset over one 
spot of mud— 


MIKE It's different around here, Eric. 
ERIC No kidding. og 


MIKE You can’t track mud into the house. All I'm trying to 
tell you. 


ERIC It was one spot! 
MIKE Give me your shoes. 
ERIC What? 


MIKE |'m putting your shoes outside for the night. Let 
them dry. 


Eric begins to remove his shoes. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - NIGHT 

Andy looks up from his pornography and listens to his 
father and Eric. He slowly closes the folder and slides it 
under his pillow as he listens. 


ERIC /0.8.) Here, take the perpetrators. 


MIKE /0.8.) You're just going to have to try to keep things 
clean, Eric. | know you're not used to it. 


INT. ERIC’S ROOM ~ NIGHT 


ERIC Gee, I'm doing the best I can, Uncle Mike. But you 
know us dumb farm kids, we live like pigs in a sty. 


MIKE And you can lose the attitude while you're at it. 


Mike walks away, gingerly holding Eric’s sneakers in front 
of him. Eric slams his door shut. 


INT. ANDY’S ROOM - NIGHT 

We can just make out the SOUND of Mike's FOOTSTEPS 
as he walks down the hall. Andy listens, then takes his 
folder out again and returns his attention to the pictures. 


EXT. SCHOOLYARD - DAY 

Eric tumbles to the ground, tangled up with another KID. 
Some OTHERS stand around and CHEER on the two 
fighting boys. We see Andy’s face among the crowd of 
spectators. 


Eric pushes the kid away and swings at him. He misses 
and the kid charges forward and pushes Eric against a 
fence. He throws a punch into Eric’s gut. 


Eric bends over, a hand on his stomach, trying to catch 
his breath. The other kid stands up and holds out his 
fists, ready for anything. Eric rolls over on his side. The 
kid smiles, pleased with his physical prowess, then 
suavely swaggers over to a couple of his BUDDIES, who 
shower him with congratulations. 


All the kids, including Andy, walk away from Eric, leaving 
him panting on the ground. 149 
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INT. CAFETERIA —- DAY 

Eric sits alone, eating somberly. Andy appears and takes 
the seat across from him. 

ANDY You alright” 

Eric nods. 

ANDY Sorry | didn’t help you out, but. . . 

ERIC Didn't want to be seen taking my side? 

ANDY Jason Spencer woulda beat the shit outta me. 

ERIC Sure. 

Pause. 

ANDY Are you mad at me? 

ERIC No, Andy. 

ANDY Yes you are. 

ERIC |’ not mad at you, Andy, I just think you shouldn't 
let these guys run your life. 

ANDY Whi says they're running my life? 

ERIC You're just like them. All of them. 

ANDY Eric, it was one fight. | couldn't do any— 

ERIC ['m not talking about the fight. It’s you, Andy, you're 
just... 

ANDY I in just what? What? Tell me what Lam, Eric, you 
think you know so much. What makes you so goddamn 
smart, anyway? You don’t even know who Tom Hanks is. 
Andy gets up to leave. 

ANDY... gonna sit with the guys. 

He takes his tray and walks over to another table, where 
his friends are sitting. Eric watches him. Andy squeezes in 
between a couple guys and within a few seconds hes 
laughing and bantering with them. 


INT. ERIC’'S ROOM - NIGHT 

The lights are off. Eric, fully clothed, lies on his bed, in the 
darkness, staring up at the canopy. He looks at his watch. 
Satisfied with the time, he gets up and goes to the door. 


INT. HALLWAY ~ NIGHT 

Eric steps out of his room and into the hallway, silently 
closing the door behind him. He moves swiftly down the 
hall, careful not to make any noise. 


BLACK. 
Then the LIGHTS come ON. 


INT. GARAGE ~ NIGHT 
There are two cars in the garage: a MERCEDES and a 


BMW. It's a three-car garage, however, and the third 
space is filled with various garage items: SPORTS EQUIP- 
MENT, HARDWARE, old framed PICTURES, etc. 


There is a shelf on the wall running the perimeter of the 
garage. On it is some GARDENING EQUIPMENT, packed 
BOXES, and other miscellaneous items. 


Eric steps on the BMW's bumper to pull himself up and 
examines the stuff on the shelf. After surveying it all fora 
moment, he finds what he’s looking for: a coil of THICK 
ROPE. He reaches for it and pulls it toward him. 


On its way toward Eric, the rope knocks against an old 
GAS LAMP, which falls over with a harsh CLANG. Eric 
freezes. 


Time passes. Eric listens. 


Satisfied that he has not caused a stir among the house's 
occupants, Eric continues pulling the rope, which he 
finally manages to get off the shelf and into both of his 
hands. It is obviously heavy. 


Eric steps off the car's bumper and slings the rope 
around his shoulder. He looks around the room some 
more, and his eyes finally land on the second item he's 
looking for. 


EXT. WEED FIELD - NIGHT 

Eric climbs over the fence surrounding the land, rejoin- 
ing his items, which lay on the ground, having been 
tossed over the fence ahead of Eric. He picks up the 
rope and the second item, which we see to be an elec- 
tric HEDGE TRIMMER. 


He takes a couple of steps along the dirt track, toward 
the weeds, and takes a step into the field. Under his foot, 
the weeds crackle and snap, and when he steps back, it 
is clear that a foot has been on that spot. 


Eric takes note of this, then follows the dirt track around 
the field, heading for the TREE we saw him climb with 
Andy a few nights ago. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME - BACKYARD - DAY 

Mike sits in a lounge chair pretending to read a newspa- 
per. Lili sits next to him fiddling with other sections of the 
newspaper, but looking at a HELICOPTER which is sta- 
tionary and low in the sky and not too far away from 
their house. Its rotor THUMPS loudly. 


LILE I think Eric should stay with you. You're his uncle, you 
knew Ralph better than I did. He'll have Andy. 

MIKE You don't want to raise him. 

LILE | don’t know how. 

MIKE (Pits down the paper) Neither do 1. All of a sudden 


I've got to take care of two boys instead of one, and— 


LILI Andy's his only friend, | don’t think we should split 
them up. 


MIKE Then maybe now isn’t the best time for . . . 
Beat. 


LILI Mike .. . this is something | feel strongly about. | need a 
change. It’s not enough to— 


One of the French doors opens and pajama-clad Andy 
steps outside. Lili stops talking and returns her attention 
fo the newspaper. 


LILE Morning, honey. 

ANDY Iii, 

LILE Can | yet you something to eat? 

ANDY Monica's taking care of it. 

LILI Oh. Is Eric up yet? Does he want anything? 

ANDY | don't know. (Re the helicopter) What's that? 

LILI Probably an accident on the 405. 

MIKE No, look how close it is. Can't be over the 405. 

LILI Well, | don’t know what itis. 

Andy turns around and goes inside the house. 

INT. ERIC’S ROOM - DAY 

Eric is a hump beneath the covers. Suddenly, there is a 
THUMP from above him. Then a CREAKING sound, then 


a regular SCRATCHING. Eric sits up suddenly, having 
been awakened by the noise. He looks up at the ceiling. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME - ROOF - DAY 

Andy, still in his pajamas, walks across the roof of the 
house. He goes to the back of the house and, his parents 
below him, looks out at the helicopter. 


Lili looks up at Andy, shielding her eyes from the sun. 


LILI Be careful! 
ANDY | am! 
LILI What do you see? 


ANDY'’S POV - THE HELICOPTER 

is still in the same place, hovering over something. Andy 
looks at the land beneath the helicopter, untended and 
surrounded by a weak fence. He recognizes it instantly 
as the abandoned football field. 


Andy's eyes scan the area, and he manages a look at the 
section of weed field that is not blocked by the surround- 
ing trees. And he can just make out a portion of the 


WEEDS that has been CUT AWAY. Clearly, what he sees 
is part of a larger design, but from his vantage point, he 
can only see a curved line of cutaway weeds. 


IN THE BACKYARD 
Eric emerges through one of the doors. He sees Lili look- 
ing up at Andy on the roof. 


ERIC What's going on? 


Another THUMPING sound. The ROTORS of another HELI- 
COPTER. All four of them bear it but they cant see it. 


MIKE Is that another helicopter, Andy? 
ANDY | think so! 
MIKE Can you see it? 


Andy looks all around the horizon before him, but there is 
no sign of the second helicopter. 


Suddenly, the THUMPING grows louder, drowning out the 
sound of the first helicopter. Andy turns around just in 
lime to see the 

SECOND HELICOPTER 

racing through the sky over the Braddocks’ house, maybe 
sixty feet from the roof on which Andy is standing. 

Andy SCREAMS with delight and flails bis arms as the 
NEWS CHOPPER ROARS over him and heads down toward 
the weed field. 


MIKE (/rom below) jesus Christ! 


EXT. LILI'S MERCEDES - DAY 

Lili drives, with Mike riding shotgun and the two boys in 
the back. Lili looks around for a place to park among 
lines of cars on either side of the street that stretch out 
endlessly in both directions. 


AT THE FIELD 

Tons of SPECTATORS are clustered around the school- 
yard's fence, all trying to get a glimpse of the weed field. 
A third HELICOPTER has arrived and hangs over them all. 


IN THE MERCEDES 


ANDY We shoulda walked. 

LILE You guys get out here and I'll look for a place to park. 
The car slows and Andy, Eric and Mike get out and make 
their way toward the growing crowd of spectators. Bul 
the crowd ts loo tight and they quickly decide theres no 
way they're going to get through to see what all the fuss 
is about. 

ANDY squeezes into the crowd anyway. Mike puts a hand 
on his shoulder. 
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MIKE Andy, stay here. 
ANDY | just want to see. 


Andy shrugs his father’s hand off his shoulder and moves 
into the crowd—his first open act of rebellion, trivial 
though it may be. 

Andy, who is thin and wiry, manages to squeeze past a 
couple of people and into the bustling heart of the crowd. 
We STAY WITH HIM as he pushes through the sea of onlook- 
ers. He gets bumped against and knocked around. but he 
manages to cram through little by little. 


Finally, be emerges from the suffocating crowd. But he is 
suddenly pushed against the wire fence. He looks up to see 
that PEOPLE are attempting to climb over it but that 
POLICE OFFICERS, on the other side of the fence. are keep- 
ing them at bay. 

Andy scans the field in front of him but sees nothing 
unusual, except for the fact that several more POLICEMEN 
are canvassing the area, their attention focused—for some 
reason or another—on the weed field. 


There are also smart-looking SCIENTISTS, who take mea- 
surements with Geiger counters and other machines. 


A SHOUT emerges from the crowd: 
WEIRDO /0).5.) The end is nigh!!! 


Andy looks around. bewildered by the attention being 
given to this desolate land. He grabs the fence and pulls 
himself up. A policeman. who is juggling several would-be 
climbers at the same time. rushes over to Andy. 


OFFICER Please stay off the fence, son. 
ANDY | just want to see. 


He pulls himself up some more and finally gets his first 
good look at... 

THE CROP CIRCLES 

massive, meticulously carved formations, drawn into the 
swaying weeds with an artists exactness. 


ANDY’S eves widen at the sight —but he is quickly pulled 
down from the fence by anonymous hands. 


Andy looks up at the sky. through the crowd of reaching 
HANDS and anonymous, dazzled FACES, at the three hov- 
ering CHOPPERS. 


FULL SCREEN - TELEVISION 

There is a chopper's view of the crop circles, which we 
now see is very similar to the pattern Eric was drawing in 
his notebook. We hear the voice of a NEWSCASTER: 


NEWSCASTER /0).5.) . . . several scientists from the 
Search for Extra-Terrestrial Intelligence Institute. Again, no 


one seems to know how these crop circles got here, to this 
abandoned high school football field in the heart of Bel-Air. 
I'm Jeff Macintosh in the Channel 9 Skycam . . . 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL 

INT. KITCHEN — DAY 

Mike, Lili and Andy gathered around the television set on 
the counter. 

ANDY mn gonna go back down there. 

MIKE No, Andy. 

ANDY Why not? I want to get 4 closer look. 

MIKE There are a lot of people down there. You could get hurt, 
ANDY But | just want to see— 

MIKE (/ir7/y) Andy. 


Pause. Lili watches her son, whose frustration remains 
visible through his humiliation. Andy looks around and 
leaves the room. 


INT. ERIC’S ROOM - DAY 

Eric lies on his bed, scribbling in a notebook. There is a 
KNOCK on his door. 

ERIC Come in! 

Andy enters and closes the door behind him. 

ERIC Hii. 

Pause. 

ANDY How come you're not watching the news? 

ERIC | don't really care that much. 

ANDY This kind of thing doesn’t happen every day, you know, 
ERIC Veal. 

ANDY A lot of people are saying it was aliens that did it. 
Eric says nothing. 

ANDY Have you ever seen anything like this? 

Beat. 


ERIC Not since my abduction. But nobody believed me about 
that, so I just shut my mouth. 


Pause. Andy isn't sure what to say. 

ERIC That was a joke. No, I've never seen anything like this. 
I'm sure it’s just a prank. 

ANDY Nah-ah, none of the grass is trampled or anything. A 


person couldn't have done it without leaving a trace of him- 
self. That's what they're saying. 


ERIC It's not grass, it’s weeds. 
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ANDY I'm just saving, this Aid of thing... | mean, this is 
the first “bing that’s happened around here. Ever. Something 
different, you know? Did things happen in Kansas? 


ERIC My life was no less routine than yours is. Probably it 
Was more routine. Anyway, this is L.A. | thought things hap- 
pened here before they happen anywhere else. 


ANDY Not really. Not for me. 


Eric finishes what he’s writing and shows the notebook to 
Andy, On the page is a diagram of a clock and some alge- 
braic scribbling underneath. 


ERIC Miss Reilly tried to trick us. She thought we'd assume 
that at three-thirty the angle between the two hands is ninety 
degrees but it’s really less than that, because the hour hand 
has moved to the halfway point between three and four. 


ANDY Routine. | guess my life is pretty routine, huh? 
Pause. Eric says nothing. Given something to ponder, Andy 
walks slowly to the door. Eric watches him leave the room. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - NIGHT 

Andy lies in bed with the lights off, watching TV, a news- 
cast summing up the situation about the crop circles. 
There is a KNOCK on his door and we HEAR Lili from 
out in the hall: 

LILI /0.8.) Andy! Don’t stay up too late. 

ANDY | won't! 

LILI /0.8.) —because we have to leave early tomorrow. 
ANDY | won't, Mom! 

EXT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 

Lili is visibly upset by her son's rudeness. She walks 
away from Andy's room, down the hall. Eric comes out 
of a bathroom and passes her. 

LILE Hi, Eric. 

ERIC Iii. 

Eric keeps walking. 

LILI Do you need anything? 

ERIC Uh, no. Thanks. 

LILD Okay, well... 

Eric goes into bis room, leaving Lili alone. 

INT. FAMILY ROOM - NIGHT 

Mike is watching TV. He doesn’t notice Lili, who stares at 


him from the doorway. She keeps her eyes on him, then 
turns and walks down the hall into 


THE KITCHEN 

where she opens the refrigerator. Inside, all is neatly 
arranged and leftovers are wrapped in plastic. She closes 
the refrigerator door. She stands awkwardly in the dark 
kitchen for a moment, fidgeting. She goes to a drawer, 
opens it, looks inside, and closes it again. She has noth- 
ing to do. 


INT. MASTER BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Lili, now in her nightgown, gets into bed and reaches for 
a book on the nightstand. She opens it, starts to read it, 
then lets it fall on her chest. She sighs. 


CLOSE-UP - PENCIL DRAWING IN A NOTEBOOK 

Two thick CIRCLES, one above the other. The pattern 
looks very similar to the crop circles, which in turn look 
similar to the drawing we saw in Eric's notebook. A PEN- 
CIL hastily adds details to the sketch. 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL: 

Not Eric, but Andy, sitting in a CLASSROOM, sketching 
in his notebook. 

LILE 1:0.) Are you unhappy? 

ERIC (1:0.) No. 

INT. ERIC’S ROOM - DAY 

Eric sits on the edge of his bed, looking up at his aunt. 
He seems annoyed. 

LILI Would you tell me if you were unhappy? 

ERIC Sure | would. | would. 

LILE No you wouldn't. I know you better than that. 


ERIC Aunt Lili... you know, I don’t wanna be... but you 
don't know me. At all. 


LILE Then tell me about yourself. 

ERIC What should | say? 

LILI What about your father? Do you miss him? 
ERIC Do we have to talk about this? 


Pause. Lili studies him, realizes she’s not going to get what 
she wants, then turns to leave. 


LEILE TI! call you for dinner. 


INT. HALLWAY - DAY 

In the b.g., Lili walks out of Eric’s room. In the f.g., Mike 
knocks heavily on Andy's door, through which we HEAR 
PULSATING MUSIC, which is not all that loud, but louder 
than anything Andy has ever played and loud enough to 
annoy his father. 


MIKE Andy, would you turn it down, please? 


EXT. THE WEED FIELD —- NIGHT 

Among the crowd of people behind the fence, a NUT- 
BALL is talking to CHERYL, a young, energetic TV 
reporter. 


NUTBALL Well, | saw them—no, the, the saucer was 
about, hovered about twenty, twenty-five feet over the ground. 
And there was just this... this laser beam carved the circles 
into the grass. Lit up the whole sky. And my wife and I, we . . . 
As Nuthall rambles on, we see 

Andy walking around the parking lot. The people are not 
as excited as the crowd we saw originally; they are stand- 
ing around as if waiting for something to happen, and 
nobody is trying to get over the fence. 

Andy looks at the weeds. Suddenly, Cheryl and her CAMERA 
MAN accost him. Andy is caught off-guard by her sudden 
deluge of questions. 

CHERYL S/ickiny a microphone in his face) Young man, 
do you live in the area? Can you remember seeing anything 
or anyone unusual that night? Have you ever had a paranor- 
mal experience? 

ANDY What’ 

CHERYL Whiy «ire you here now? 

ANDY | just wanted to see. 

CHERYL What's your name? 

ANDY Andy. Andy Braddock. Hey, am I gonna be on TV? 


CHERYL [0 you know how these crop circles might have 
gotten here, Andy? 


Pause. Andy considers his situation, weighs the pros and 
cons, then finally makes a decision. 


ANDY Yeah, | do, actually. We live just a couple blocks 
away. And that night, | remember being woken up by a, like a 
light in my window? And there was this—I thought it was a 
helicopter at first, you know, we get a lot of low-flying . . . but 
then I heard this buzzing noise. Next morning, here it was. 


CHERYL J)id you see anything? 
At this point, we see Eric standing off to one side. watching 
Andy's performance. Andy doesnt see him. 


ANDY Not really. Well, yeah—well, | looked out my window 
and down in this direction and I saw some, some lights. Over 
this whole area. 

CHERYL | ights? Floating in the sky? 


ANDY Yezh. Well, no, not so much floating. Kinda like, | 
dunno, like floodlights on the ground, you know? So, yeah, 


then I just figured they were shooting a movie and I went 
back to sleep. 


CHERYL 10 you think this was done by human beings? 
ANDY | don't know. 


CHERYL Okay, great. Thank you very much, Anthony.(70 
the cameraman) Vid we get all of— 


ANDY 1's Andy. Andy Braddock. | live right on Rosewood if 
you want to talk to me again. 


CHERYL Sure, no problem. 


She goes off to discuss something with her cameraman. 
Andy seems strangely gratified. 


Eric steps toward him. 

ERIC You shouldn't lie to them, Andy. 

ANDY Whio says I’m lying? You don’t know what I saw. 
ERIC (Nerrously) What do you mean? 

ANDY Jou think they're gonna put me on TV? 

ERIC Did you see anything? 

ANDY Whit are you doing down here? 

ERIC Your parents sent me to come get you. They're worried. 
ANDY So they sent you? 


ERIC You know, it’s more suspicious if you turn the music 
way up like you did. You never listen to music that loud. 


ANDY | didn't want them to hear me on the roof. You 
know—you're fourteen just like | am. Who says you can 
take care of yourself better than—who says you can take 
care of me? 


ERIC Why don’t you just come home, Andy. 


Cheryl rushes back to the two boys and shoves her micro- 
phone in Eric’ face. 


CHERYL [:xcuse me, are you two friends? 
ERIC (/urning away) | don't wanna— 
ANDY \es. We're cousins. 


CHERYL/ 70 Hric) Did you see anything? Anything at all 
that night? 


ERIC |... I'm, | don’t want to talk to you. | don’t have any- 
thing to say. 


ANDY Come on, Eric. Tell ‘em what you saw. 
ERIC Are you out of your mind? 

CHERYL Whit did you see? 

ERIC Nothing. | didn’t see anything. 
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Eric walks away, upset. Andy is smiling broadly. 
CHERYL (7 the cameraman) Stay with him. 


The cameraman points his camera at Eric as he walks 
away. Andy laughs and runs afler him. 


CHERYL (Good. We can use that. 


The cameraman turns the camera off and follows Cheryl. 
who continues her search for more potential witnesses. 
Andy and Eric walk up the block, away from the scene. 
Eric catches the eye of a POLICEMAN among the crowd. 
and he looks quickly away, speeding up his walking. Andy 
is brimming with energy. while Eric stares glumly at the 
ground. 

ANDY That was so awesome! Come on, Eric, that chick was 
looking for all kinds of witnesses and shit. You shoulda made 
something up. We coulda been on television. 

ERIC | don't want to be on television. 

ANDY Come on, let's go back. 

ERIC No. 


ANDY 0h, man, I’m comin’ back tomorrow night. You 
bet | am. 


INT. KITCHEN - BRADDOCK HOME - NIGHT 

Andy and Eric walk in. Mike and Lili have been waiting. 
They frown at Andy. Eric, recognizing the tense situation, 
leaves the room. 


MIKE How many times do we have to tell you, Andy? There 
are all kinds of crazies down there. 

ANDY They're just regular people. 

MIKE You're not going down there again. 

ANDY Dad, | just want— 


MIKE | don't understand, Andy. We never had to watch you 
before, or keep track of you. Now all of a sudden . . . 


ANDY But Dad, |— 

MIKE No buts about it, Andy. End of discussion! 

Pouting, Andy leaves the room quickly. We HEAR him 
RUSH UPSTAIRS. 

MIKE One time, just ove /ime | don’t allow the kid to do 
something, You know? But he does it anyway. 

LILE Maybe we should let him. 

MIKE Why? 

INT. SCHOOL CAFETERIA — DAY 


Eric sits alone, as usual, but watches Andy at another 
table with his friends. 


FRIEND #1 Hey, Andy. You see any aliens up in your 
neighborhood? 


FRIEND #2 That shit's right near your house, ain't it? 
ANDY I'm not supposed to say. 

FRIEND #2 Say what? 

FRIEND #3 \ou know something about it? 


ANDY | in not supposed to say, that’s all. They told me to 
keep my mouth shut. 


FRIEND #1 Bullshit, man. What are you, a fuckin’ secret 
agent now? 


FRIEND #3 | don't know, man. | heard they're bringin’ 
some military guys in to investigate. 


FRIEND #2 Uh-huh. Is that who it is, Andy? The military? 
Government's tellin’ you keep your mouth shut, Mister Secret 
Agent Man? 


ANDY Sorry, guys. | can’t talk about it. 


The boys go on giving Andy a hard time. though his secrecy 
obviously fascinates them. Andy, basking in the attention. 
looks up at Eric and smiles. 


INT. FAMILY ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - NIGHT 
Mike, Lili and Eric sit, watching the ten o'clock NEWS on 
a 72-INCH SCREEN. 


ON THE TELEVISION 
A chopper’s view of the field with Cheryl’s VOICEOVER. 


CHERYL (1/0. ) Scientists are still investigating the phe- 
nomenon of the crop circles that appeared mysteriously in 
the grass of this abandoned football field last week. 


ERIC (Softly) They're weeds. Not grass. 


CHERYL (1.0.) Police are canvassing the neighborhood 
and trying to keep crowds to a minimum. Spectators, mean- 
while, are coming from all around to get a glimpse of the 
bizarre sight, which some people maintain is the work of 
aliens. 


The screen shows us Nuthall. the man from the night before. 
talking about seeing a UFO. We catch a brief glimpse of 


Andy walking by in the background. 


IN THE FAMILY ROOM 


MIKE Was that Andy? 
LILI Was this last night? 


Eric gets out of his chair and goes quickly into the ENTRY 
HALL. 


He shouts up to Andy. 
ERIC Andy! Andy! 


AT THE TOP OF THE STAIRS 
Andy opens his door and looks down at Eric. 


ERIC Turn on channel nine. 


Eric goes back into the Family Room where Mike and Lili 
are glued to the 1V. 


ON THE TV 

Cheryl is interviewing yet another person, and suddenly 
there is a CUT TO Andy, as Cheryl shoves the micro- 
phone in Andy's face. It replays part of the previous 
night's scene: 


LILI 0.8.) Oh my— 


ANDY | remember being woken up by a, like a light in my 
window? And there was this—I thought it was a helicopter at 
first, you know, we get a lot of low-flying ... but then I heard 
this buzzing noise. Next morning, here it was. 


MIKE /0.8.) What the hell? 


There is a sudden CUT TO Andy and Eric on the TV. 
Eric’s eyes widen at the sight and we see him truly ner- 
vous for the first time as he realizes how damning his 
brief comments to Cheryl appear: 


CHERYL (70 Lric) Did you see anything? Anything at all 
that night? 


ERIC! ... I'm, | don’t want to talk to you. I don’t have any- 
thing to say. 


ANDY Come on, Eric. Tell ‘em what you saw. 
ERIC Are you out of your mind? 

CHERYL What did you see? 

ERIC Nothing. I didn’t see anything. 


As Eric walks away and Andy follows, the CAMERA STAYS 
WITH THEM, at Cheryl's BARELY AUDIBLE COMMAND to 
her cameraman. 


IN THE FAMILY ROOM 
Lili leaves the room. 


LILI (On her way out) You did the right thing, Eric. 


Mike, still on the sofa, takes a long look at Eric, who is vis- 
ibly nervous. Mike stands and slowly leaves the room, his 
look telling Eric that he knows somethings up. 


Eric says nothing. He stands there staring at the television 
as the broadcast continues. 


INT. ANDY’S ROOM - NIGHT 

Andy is glued to his television. His parents suddenly 
barge in. Andy turns to them. 

ANDY Did you see that? How cool was hal”! 

Mike turns off the V: 

MIKE You lied to that woman. 

ANDY Dad... 


MIKE You lied to a reporter, Andy. And you got on the news. 
Don't you realize what you've done? 


ANDY Whio says I'm lying? You don't know what I saw. 
LILI Andy, come on. 


MIKE | don't like your tone. In fact, | haven't liked your 
behavior since this whole thing started. You are not going 
down there anymore! Never! 


He storms out of the room. Andy throws himself on his bed 
and buries his face in his pillow. 


LILE Andy, it’s understandable the way your father feels. 
ANDY Ile doesn’t know how / feel. 
LILI How do you feel? 


ANDY Did you hear those other guys down there? Telling her 
about aliens and shit? You think they were telling the truth? 


LILE It doesn't matter. You lied. And you tried to get Eric to do 
the same. 


ANDY (Crying) | was just having fun. Just having a little 
fun. You know, nothing fun ever happens around here. Never. 


Pause. 
LILI Don't do it again. 
She leaves the room and closes the door behind her. Andy 


lies on bis bed. crying into his pillow. 


INT. ERIC’S ROOM - NIGHT 

It is totally DARK except for the MOONLIGHT streaking 
in through the Venetian blinds. Eric lies in bed staring up 
at the canopy. 


There is a SQUEAK as the knob on his door turns. Eric 
watches it open slowly. Andy enters. 

ANDY (li ispering) Eric? 

ERIC Yeah. 

Andy slowly closes the door and goes over to the bed. 

ERIC You okay? 

ANDY | guess. Did you see us? Wasn't it cool? 
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ERIC No, it wasn't. 
ANDY (With a sigh) Come on, you sound like my parents. 


ERIC | looked like I was hiding something. Anyway, did you 
come in here to argue with me? 


ANDY No. No, 1... | just wanted to talk or something. 
ERIC About what? 

Pause. 

ANDY How come you don't miss your dad? 

ERIC What makes you think | don't miss him? 
ANDY That's what you said. First day you were here. 
ERIC | don't wanna talk about it. 

ANDY Why not, you just— 

ERIC (Firmly) | don’t want to talk about it. 

Beat. 


ANDY | think if my dad died... | don’t think | would 
miss him. 


ERIC That's a terrible thing to say. 
ANDY You said it first. 

Pause. 

ANDY 10 you like it here? 

ERIC No. 

ANDY \Me neither. 


ERIC What are you talking about, you've lived here your 
whole life. 


ANDY I1's different now. (Pause) I'm sorry | tried to make 
you talk to that reporter. 
ERIC Forget about it. 


ANDY | was just... just wanted to have a little fun. You 
know what I mean? 


ERIC | know what you mean. 

EXT. SCHOOLYARD - DAY 

Andy is headed inside the building when he is joined by 
a couple of KIDS, one of whom—Jason—we recognize as 
the kid Eric fought with. 

JASON Hey, Braddock. Saw you on the news last night, man. 
KID #2 You see a UFO, Andy? Had a close encounter? 


JASON Did they abduct you? Do experiments and shit 
on you? 


ANDY Puck you. 


Jason stands in front of Andy, blocking his path. He grabs 
Andy collar. 


JASON You better watch your mouth, alien boy. 


Without a word. Andy charges Jason and they both tumble 
fo the ground. Andy is red with rage and punches wildly at 
the larger boy, who puts Andy in an awkward headlock. 


INT. LILI'S MERCEDES - DAY 
Andy sits in the front seat, a bandage on his forehead. 
Lili drives. 


LILE | have never been called to school before. Not once. 
What did this boy say to you? 
ANDY He called me Alien Boy. 


LILI Andy, haven't you learned by now to ignore that kind of 
stuff? You can’t fight with those kids. I'm telling you. 
(Pause) Andy, | want you to listen to me. Your father and | 
are getting a divorce. 

Andy looks at ber, stunned. 


LILE It's about time | told you. You're going to stay with 
your father. 


ANDY You gotta be kidding. Why? 


LOLS It'll be hard for you to understand, Andy, but. . . it was 
my idea. Itwas my... | don’t do anything, Andy. I feel so . . . 
I need a change. I'm unhappy. 


ANDY So you're gonna leave me with Dad? 

LILE Come on, Andy. You make it sound like a jail sentence. 
ANDY 0h, man. 

INT. KITCHEN - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 

The door to the garage opens and Lili and Andy walk in. 
Monica has been waiting for them. 

MONICA \Mirs. Braddock, some policemen are here to see you. 
Silence. Lili and Andy look at Monica with confused stares. 
INT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 

SERGEANT RYBACK and DETECTIVE MARKS are wait- 
ing, Lili enters with a forced smile and offers her hand. 
LILE Hello, I'm Lili Braddock. Can | help you gentlemen? 


RYBACK Well, actually, Mrs. Braddock, it’s your son 
we're here to see. And your, what, your nephew. Eric, is that 
his name? 


LILI Yes. Why do you want to see them? 


EXT. SCHOOLYARD - DAY 
Eric walks alone to the driveway, his backpack slung over 


his shoulder. He is surprised to see Mike waiting for him, 
leaning against his BMW. Eric approaches. 


MIKE Lili asked me to pick you up. There are police at the 
house. They want to talk to you. 

ERIC About what? 

MIKE ‘he circles. 

ERIC | don’t know anything about the circles. 

MIKE They think you do. And so do I. 

ERIC | didn't do it. (Pause) | didn’t. 

MIKE Let's go. Get in. 


INT. MIKE'S BMW - DAY 
As Mike pulls away from the curb... 


MIKE | can't have this sort of thing going on, Eric. Espe- 
cially if ’m gonna be... you can’t be a behavior problem. 
ERIC Behavior problem. 


MIKE Yes. Now, | don’t know what you were used to back in 
Kansas but you're going to have to clean up your act. We 
don’t behave that way here. 


ERIC My father used to call me a behavior problem. 


MIKE So did mine. And until you shape up, that’s what I'm 
going to call you. Plus, it’s affecting Andy, and that | won't 
have. You have to be more adult. 


ERIC But I'm not an adult. Why do | have to be more adult? 


MIKE Because that’s the way | grew up and that’s the way your 
father grew up and that’s the way you're going to grow up. 


They are silent. Eric stares out the window. His eves are 


watery. His lip quivers. His face tightens with the effort of 


holding back tears. 
MIKE ‘ell me why you did it. 
ERIC \o. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 
The two cops are sitting with Lili and Andy. Mike brings 
Eric into the room. 


MIKE ‘his is the boy. 
The cops rise. 


RYBACK Eric, I'm Sergeant Ryback, this is Detective Marks. 
We'd like to ask you a few questions. You want to sit down? 


ERIC Okay. 


All three sit on the sofa. 
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RYBACK Eric, what do you know about the circles in the 
grass down there by the old school? 


Eric says nothing. He is visibly nervous. 


RYBACK (70 the others) Perhaps it would be best if we 
talked with him alone. 


Mike and Lili leave. along with Andy. 


RYBACK (7) Eric) Eric, we saw you on the news last night. 
You and Andy, 


ERIC Andy was lying. What he said to that reporter, he made 
it up on the spot. 


RYBACK Jes, he told us that. And we guessed that. But you 
sounded a little more . . . did you see the newscast? 


Eric nods. 


RYBACK We just got the impression from the things you 
said that you might have . . . | don’t know, seen something or 
heard something? 


ERIC No. 
MARKS Why did you ask Andy if he was out of his mind? 


ERIC Because | didn't want him to make stuff up. If it didn’t 
really happen... he shouldn't have said those things. 


RYBACK Eric, where were you that night? The night the 
circles appeared? 


ERIC | was here. 
RYBACK All night? 
ERIC \es. 
RYBACK You didn’t leave the house at all? 
ERIC No. Not at all. 

RYBACK What night was that? 

ERIC It was the fourtee 


Pause. Eric realizes his mistake—he's been too sure of him- 
self in the last few answers. 
ERIC [ think it was the fourteenth, or maybe the thir— 


maybe the twelfth. | don’t know, you guys would know better 
than I would. | haven't really paid much attention. 


The cops rise. 

RYBACK | see, well, thank you for your time, Eric. If you 

hear or think of anything else you think we ought to know, 

please... ( Giving Eric a business card) ... give acall. 

ERIC Sure. 

They leave the room and we HEAR them TALKING with 

Mike and Lili. Eric sits on the couch. After a moment, we 

HEAR the FRONT DOOR OPEN AND CLOSE. 159 
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INT. ERIC’S ROOM - DAY 

Eric comes in and slams the door behind him. He goes 
into the BATHROOM where he runs the tap and splashes 
some water on his face. He leans against the wall and 
slides down it until he is sitting on the floor. He holds his 
face in his hands. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

As Monica takes away the first course, the four members 
of the household sit, eating in silence. No eye contact is 
made. Mike reaches across the table for the salt instead 
of asking Andy to pass it to him. The tension in the room 
is palpable. 


INT. ANDY’S ROOM - NIGHT 

Andy is in bed. We can’t quite make out what's going on 
in the darkness, but there is definitely some sort of 
movement under the covers. 


His door opens slowly. Andy suddenly sits up, alert and 
frightened. Eric looks at him, comes into the room, and 
closes the door. 

ERIC Did | wake you? 

ANDY No. 


Eric turns on the lights. Andy is a little sweaty. He holds his 
blanket around himself. 


ERIC Are you okay? 
ANDY Yeah. 
ERIC What the cops say to you? Anything? 


ANDY They said they saw me on the news and wanted to 
know if I knew anything about the crop circles. I said no. | 
told them I'd made it all up, what I said to that reporter. | 
didn't wanna . .. Why, what did they ask you? 


ERIC Same thing. Only... | don’t think they believed me. 
ANDY Why not? What did you tell them? 

ERIC That | didn't know anything. 

ANDY So? (Pause) Do you know something? 

ERIC | did it, Andy. 


Long pause. Eric sits on the side of Andy's bed. He seems 
angry. Andy watches him, amazed at his cousin's con- 


Jession. 


ERIC | snuck out one night—the fourteenth—and I took 
your gardener’s hedge trimmer. | went down there and . . . it 
was easy. Real easy. It only took a couple hours. | felt so good, 
Andy, when I was doing it. It was like there was nothing else 
in the world but me and the trimmer and the weeds. Every- 
thing else just disappeared. You know? 


ANDY Why did you do it? 


ERIC | don't really know. It seemed like a... 1 knew it 
would get some attention, a little. Nothing like this. But... 
don’t you see, Andy, | had to do something. Anything, | just 
couldn't, | couldn't handle all the shit that was happening to 
me. | just had to. . . | don't know. 


ANDY Are you sorry you did it? 

ERIC Maybe. (Pause) I'm leaving, Andy. I'm going away. 
ANDY Are you serious? 

ERIC Yeah. 

ANDY Why? 


ERIC | just have to get out of here. [ don’t care about living 
anormal life anymore. I've given up. It's not gona happen. 


ANDY What about school? 

ERIC Fuck school. Do you want to come with me? 
ANDY Jesus, Eric, 1... | don’t know. 

ERIC Tomorrow night. Think about it. 


Eric rubs his eves, gets up, turns off the light and leaves the 
room silently, Andy sits alone in the darkness, thinking. 


INT. HIGH SCHOOL HALLWAY - DAY 

Andy walks down the hall with his backpack. As he 
walks, he notices the FACES of other kids looking at him, 
as though he's a sideshow attraction. They look at him 
from the corners of their eyes, but hastily turn their 
glances to the floor as soon as Andy's gaze meets theirs. 


He rounds the corner and passes Jason, the kid he got in 
a fight with the day before. Jason, who has a bruise on 
his chin, is the only one who doesn’t hide his gaze. It’s 
an overt, threatening glare at Andy, who keeps walking. 


INT. CLASSROOM - DAY 
A TEACHER lectures about Shakespeare's use of sym- 
bolism in Macbeth. 


Andy sits in the back row. He is bored out of his skull. He 
tries to listen to the teacher, but after finding nothing 
interesting in what she is saying, he looks down at his 
desk, on which sits a tattered paperback copy of Macbeth. 


As he looks at it, Andy notices how the two circles of the 
B in “MACBETH” on the cover might resemble the weed 
circles. He starts to sketch around the circles, adding the 
details of the weed circles. 


INT. CAFETERIA - DAY 
Andy sits with his friends, eating his lunch slowly. His 
buddies are messing around, throwing food at each 
other, calling each other dirty names. Andy watches 
them, considers them. 


INT. LILI'S MERCEDES - DAY 

Andy rides shotgun, Eric sits in the back, as usual. The 
RADIO IS ON, tuned to a NEWS STATION. Nobody 
speaks. Andy looks at his mother. 


INT. ANDY’S ROOM - DAY 

Andy enters the room, closes the door, drops his book- 
bag. He looks around at all his stuff—the STEREO, the 
SPEAKERS, the LAVA LAMP, the other luxuries. 


He turns on the television and switches on his video game 
system. He sits in the beanbag chair and starts to play his 
game. After a moment of play, he becomes very bored, 
turns the system off and tosses the joystick on the floor. 
He leans back in the beanbag chair and sighs loudly. 


INT. ERIC’S ROOM - NIGHT 

IN THE CLOSET 

Eric pulls all his clothes off their hangers and takes them 
into his room. 


IN THE BEDROOM 

his duffel bag lies open on the bed. He stuffs his clothes 
into the bag. He goes to his bureau and takes out all his 
underwear and adds it to the bag. He does the same with 
his socks. 


The door to the room opens slowly and Andy enters. He 
stands there, looking at Eric, who stops what he is doing 
and looks back. They look at each other for a long 
moment before Andy speaks: 


ANDY My parents are getting divorced. 

ERIC | know. 

ANDY \y mom's running off. Just leaving me with my dad. 
Just leaving me. 

Pause. 

ERIC If we do this, we go all the way. No turning back. 

Andy nods. 


ERIC Pack your stuff. 


Andy smiles and leaves the room, closing the door slowly 
behind him. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - NIGHT 

Andy has an open suitcase on his bed and is filling it with 
clothes. He pauses to reach under his mattress and 
comes out with his folder of organized pornography. He 
opens it, flips through it, and considers it. 


There are FOOTSTEPS outside his door. Andy quickly 
thrusts the folder under his pillow. His door opens and 
Eric stands in the doorway, duffel bag in hand. 


ERIC Ready? 

ANDY Just a sec. 

Andy rushes around the room gathering a few more items. 
ERIC We should take some money. How much do you have? 
ANDY Only about forty bucks, but | have my credit card. 
ERIC Andy, we can’t use your credit card. The cops'll know 
where we are. 

ANDY Cops’ 


ERIC After a while your parents are gonna call the cops. Have 
‘em look for us. How much do your parents have in the house? 


ANDY There's a thousand dollars in the teapot in the butler’s 
pantry. Emergency money. 


ERIC Butler's pantry? 
ANDY In the kitchen. I'll get it. 


INT. KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Andy opens a cabinet and pulls out an expensive brass 
teapot. He struggles with the top, but cannot get it open. 
He closes the cabinet softly and leaves the room with 
the teapot. 


INT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Andy meets Eric at the top of the stairs, down the hall 
from the master bedroom. Andy shows him the teapot. 


ANDY (ispering) | can’t open it. 


Eric takes the teapot and works with the top. Andy pulls 
on the bottom as Eric pulls on the top. Suddenly, the top 
pops off and Andy loses control of the teapot and drops it. 
It CLAMMERS LOUDLY on the floor, and a wad of cash 
spills out. 


Neither boy moves. They look down the hall at the open 
door of the master bedroom. They don't breathe. They wait 


Jor a reaction, a noise of some sort. It doesn't come. 


Eric slowly bends down to collect the money. Andy grabs 
the pot and hurries silently downstairs. 


INT. GARAGE - NIGHT 
Andy and Eric toss their things in the trunk of the BMW. 
ANDY How far are we gonna get in a stolen car? 


ERIC Far as we can before your parents call the police. Will 
they be able to hear the garage opening? 


ANDY | don't know. 
ERIC Tell me if you see their lights go on. 
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Eric presses a button on the wall and the garage door 


starts fo open. Andy ducks under it and rushes outside. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME - NIGHT 

Andy watches the DARKENED master bedroom WIN- 
DOW. The garage door finishes opening. Andy keeps his 
eye on the window, but the lights stay off. After a few 
seconds, he runs back into the garage. 


INT. GARAGE ~- NIGHT 


ANDY (Coming back in) Okay. 


They yet in the car, Eric behind the wheel and Andy riding 
shotgun. 


INT. MASTER BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Lili is awake, next to her sleeping husband, and staring at 
the ceiling. She listens to the SOUNDS: a CAR STARTING, 
the HUM OF THE ENGINE, the GARAGE CLOSING, the 
CAR MOVING up the street, away from the house. 


She looks at Mike, sees that the noise has not wakened 
him, then closes her eyes and tries to go back to sleep. 


INT. BMW - NIGHT 

Eric pays close attention to the road as Andy fiddles with 
the radio. He finally settles on a ROCK STATION, then 
leans back and relaxes. He is jovial and tapping his 
fingers to the beat of the MUSIC. 


ANDY Where are we going? 
ERIC | don't know. 

Pause. 

ANDY Let's go to Hollywood. 


EXT. HOLLYWOOD BLVD. ~ NIGHT 

The BMW moves up the street, a street teeming with all 
kinds of shady CHARACTERS. There are BUMS and 
PROSTITUTES and BIG GUYS IN LEATHER and a lot of 
MARQUEES advertising “PEEP SHOW" and “LIVE 
NUDES” and “XXX FILMS" 


There are a lot of KIDS on the street, moving in and out 
of the bars, hanging out on the sidewalk, listening to loud 
music. They seem very much at home. 


Several PEOPLE eye the BMW as it passes by. 

INT. BMW - NIGHT 

Andy and Eric look around at the strange and exciting 
sights. Andy is loving it, but Eric looks a little hesitant. 
ANDY You wanna go in one of these places? 


ERIC They'll never let us in. 


ANDY Don't know until you try. Find a place to park. 


EXT. PORN THEATER ~ NIGHT 

Andy paces the sidewalk while Eric, who looks older, 
approaches the ticket window. The VENDOR behind it is 
immediately skeptical. 


ERIC (Passing a ten dollar bill underneath the glass) 
‘Wo, please. 

VENDOR (01 any 11)? 

ERIC \es. 

Pause. They look at each other. 

VENDOR (iti) | see it” 

ERIC Why? 

VENDOR | think you might be underage. 

ERIC Under what age? | mean, I'm under thirty. 
VENDOR Sorry, kid. 

Eric sighs and walks back over to Andy. He shakes his 


head. They move on. 


EXT. SEX SHOP - NIGHT 

Eric and Andy approach the door, ignoring the GUARD, 
trying to be as natural as possible. But the guard steps 
into their path. 


GUARD How old are you boys? 


EXT. PORN THEATER #2 - NIGHT 

Eric is again trying to buy tickets while Andy waits. VEN- 
DOR #2 shakes his head. Eric puts his money back in 
his wallet and walks away. 


EXT. SIDEWALK — NIGHT 
Andy and Eric walk through the crowd. Andy looks down 
at the STARS on the sidewalk. 


ANDY (rol Somebody... Bud Abbott. Who's that? 
ERIC You're the one knows all the movie stars. 


ANDY | don't know the old guys. You think that’s like 
Abbott-and-Costello, Abbott? 


A very young girl. LIZA, approaches them. She looks no 
older than sixteen. 


LIZA You boys lookin’ for a date? 

ERIC No, thanks. 

ANDY Maybe. Are you? 

LIZA | might be. You interested? 

ERIC (/ieging Andy's sleeve) No, he’s not interested. 


ANDY Come on, Eric. Why not? 

ERIC (7) Liza) How old are you? 

LIZA How old are you? 

ANDY (Before Eric can speak) Eighteen. We're both 
eighteen. 

LIZA (Play /ully) If you're eighteen, then so am I. 

ERIC Andy, this is wrong. 

ANDY Hey, she came on to us. 

Pause. Eric says nothing. 

ANDY Come on, Eric. When are we gonna have this oppor- 
tunity again? 


EXT. SIDE STREET - NIGHT 

Eric, Andy and Liza approach the BMW. The driver's side 
WINDOW has been SMASHED and the radio stolen. 
Eric stops to look at the damage. Then he shrugs and 
gets in the car. 


EXT. MOTEL - NIGHT 
The BMW is in the parking lot at the side of the motel, in 
the dark. 


INT. MOTEL HALLWAY ~ NIGHT 
Eric sits on the floor of a dirty hallway, outside a door. 
Paint is flaking off the walls. Eric starts to nod off. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Andy paces around the room while Liza sits on the bed 
and takes off her shoes and stockings. 

ANDY So... so, how much... uh, how much? 

LIZA Hundred. 

ANDY A hundred. That seems like a lot. 


LIZA You get what you pay for. Besides, you look like you 
can afford it. 


ANDY | guess. How long have you been doing this? 
LIZA/( pbuttoning her blouse) Couple years. 
ANDY What do your parents say about it? 

LIZA | don’t got any parents. 

ANDY Everybody has parents. 


LIZA No, | mean | don’t know where they are. Or who they 
are, really. Forget it, man. I'm doing my own thing. (Ling 
on her back) So what's your story? And where'd you get the 
Beamer? You win it on a game show, something? 


ANDY It's my dad’s. My cousin and I are running away 
from home. Pretty cool, huh? 


LIZA Where you going? 


ANDY | don't know. Nowhere. Anywhere. We'll turn back, 
eventually. Can't stay out here by ourselves forever. 


She reaches for him and pulls him closer to her. Andy is 
nervous beyond belief. He awkwardly pulls himself onto 
the bed and onto her. He lowers his head to kiss her. His 
lips quiver. She suddenly puts a hand behind his head and 
brings his face into her own. 


They kiss for a long time before Andy pulls away, trying to 
catch his breath. Liza laughs, puts her hands on his shoul- 
ders and flips him over. onto bis back. He is panting as 
she rubs against him. 


LIZA Relax. 


Andy nods. Liza moves down his body to his crotch. Andy 


pants harder as she unbuttons bis fly. He wipes sweat off 


his face. Liza does her thing. Andy sucks in his breath 
sharply and closes his eves. 


ANDY 0h my God. 


INT. HALLWAY - NIGHT 

Eric, now asleep, is suddenly wakened by a door down 
the hall opening and a MAN being thrown out into the 
hallway. The door slams as the man slowly gets up. He 
pounds on the door twice and SHOUTS unintelligibly. 
Eric watches the scene, frightened. 


The man finally gives up and marches down the hallway. 


MAN Bitch. Fuckin’ bitch. Kill the fuckin’ bitch. 

Eric keeps his eves on the floor as the man passes him. He 
looks up to watch the man go down the hall. The man 
suddenly turns. Eric looks back down at the floor: 


MAN You fuckin’ bitch!!"! 


He turns again and keeps walking. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM ~ NIGHT 

Andy is sweating profusely and grunting with each 
thrust. He suddenly stops breathing and his whole body 
becomes stiff and strained with the pleasure of orgasm. 
Andy twitches, then thrusts his hips a couple more times, 
then relaxes and whines loudly in the afterglow. 


Liza makes her way back up his body. She kisses him, but 
he snaps his head away. He rolls out from underneath 
her and sits on the edge of the bed. Liza lies down and 
looks at him. 

LIZA How long do you need? 

Andy says nothing. He just sits with his head in his hands. 


LIZA Something wrong? 
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ANDY | don't know. 

LIZA This was your idea, man. 

ANDY Please go. 

LIZA Oh, Jesus. 

ANDY Please go. Take the money. I don’t care, just go. 
LIZA Fuckin’... 

She gets off the bed, buttons her blouse, puts her things in 
her purse and slings it over her shoulder. Andy reaches 


into a drawer, shuffles around a bit, pulls out a hundred- 
dollar bill and gives it to her without making eye contact. 


LIZA What about your buddy? 

ANDY Ask him. | don’t know. 

She heads for the door. 

INT. MOTEL HALLWAY - NIGHT 

Eric looks up at Liza as she opens the door and steps 
out into the hallway. She looks at him in a no-nonsense 
manner. 

LIZA So what do you want? 

ERIC You guys're finished already? 

LIZA What do you want? 

Eric shakes his head. 

ERIC Maybe another time. Thanks. 

She shrugs and starts walking down the hall. 

ERIC Do you want to stay here tonight? 

She stops and turns to face him. 

ERIC Not to... you know, we don't hafta do anything. Just if 
you want to stay here, you can. 

LIZA | can take care of myself. 

ERIC (S/ancding) Well, do you have a place to stay? 

LIZA Maybe, maybe not. What do you care? 


She continues down the hall. 


INT. STAIRWELL - NIGHT 

Liza makes her way quickly down the stairs. She passes a 
couple of GUYS who eye her unabashedly. She pays no 
attention to them, although she can feel their gaze. She 


is crying. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
Eric enters the room and closes the door behind him. 
Andy is still sitting on the bed. 


ERIC You okay? 


ANDY Yeah. Can't believe | did that. 
ERIC Well, how was it? 

ANDY (Great. 

ERIC So what's the problem? 


Andy says nothing. 


ERIC All right, tell me tomorrow. (Heading into the bath- 
room) \'m going to sleep. 


Andy holds bis arms against his stomach and stares at 


the floor. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 
Sergeant Ryback and Detective Marks sit with a distraught 
Mike and Lili (though the latter seems less distraught 
than her husband). 


RYBACK Why would they run away? 


LILI Things have been strained around here lately. We've 
been fighting with both of them. 


RYBACK Any physical abuse? 
MIKE No. 


LILI Never. I did just tell Andy about our divorce. That might 
have something . . . 


RYBACK | see. Well, we'll put out an APB on the car and 
distribute this photograph . . . (Indicating a school photo of 
Eric in his hand) .. . and see what we come up with. There 
is one other thing. Do you have any knowledge of whether 
these boys might have been involved with the circles in the 
grass down at the high school? 


LILE It’s weeds, not grass. 
MIKE Why do you think that? 


MARKS Eric was pretty hasty to deny it the other day, It just 
seemed .. . Well, suspicious. 


Pause. 
MIKE | think he did it. 


MARKS So do we. All right, well... we can deal with that 
later. 


RYBACK If you talk to him, if either one of them calls . . . 
tell them that Eric has not committed any crime. Trespassing 
and maybe vandalism, nothing too serious. It's important 
that he understand that. Maybe he thinks he’s really done 
something wrong, In the meantime, we'll do the best we can. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 

Eric is asleep on the floor. Sunlight streams in through 
the room's white curtains. Eric stirs. His eyes flutter 
open. He sits up and yawns. He rubs his eyes and looks 


around. He sees Andy, asleep in the bed. 


He shakes his head, hurries to the window, opens the 
curtains and looks up. 


ERIC Shit. 

He goes back to the bed and shakes Andy. 
ERIC Andy, wake up. 

Andy grunts. 


ERIC Come on, we've been here too long. We've gotta keep 
moving. 


A dazed Andy struggles awake. Eric goes into the bathroom. 


INT. COFFEE SHOP - DAY 
Eric and Andy sit in a booth, eating breakfast, though it is 
already early afternoon. 


ANDY Think the cops are looking for us? 
ERIC | ‘in sure they are. 

ANDY What if they find us? 

ERIC Maybe we should leave the city. 


Andy looks up, surprised at the suggestion. He and Eric 
exchange a long look before Andy goes back to his food. 


ERIC You wanna tell me about last night? 


ANDY | don’t know, it just felt. . . it felt bad. Dirty. We could 
be going to school with that girl, you know? But here she is 
sucking guys’ dicks for money. She didn’t think anything of it, 
either. (Pause) You know, at home I've got this folder under 
my bed, it’s full of pictures and stuff from magazines. Pornos. 
Guys from school gave ‘em to me, sold ‘em to me. It’s like... 
you're in your room and you look at those things and it makes 
you feel good because you know you shouldn't be looking at 
them. Right? And you look at some girl in a magazine and 
you think, man, I'd really like to fuck her. You know? I'd really 
like her to suck my dick. And that’s what it’s about. You imag- 
ine things. And you jerk off. But... | don’t know, last night 
was the real thing, Eric. It was like, it was too real. You know? 
That girl taking a hundred dollars and getting me off. It was 
too much, man. Too real. (Pause) Besides, how old you think 
she was? Fifteen, sixteen? Fuckin’ sick. Poor girl. 


EXT. MOTEL — DAY 
Eric and Andy walk around the motel to the 


PARKING LOT 

where they stop suddenly at the sight of several POLICE- 
MEN searching through Mike's BMW. Eric and Andy 
step back behind the side of the motel, where the cops 
won't see them. 


ERIC Shit. 
ANDY What do we do? 


ERIC | don’t know. | thought we'd have the car for a little 
longer. 


ANDY All our clothes are in there. 

ERIC Where's the money? 

Andy looks at Eric blankly. 

ERIC Did you leave it in the car? 

Andy looks up at one of the motel’s windows. 

ERIC You left it in the room, Andy? Jesus Christ. 

ANDY | put it in the drawer next to the bed, under the 


Bible. I didn’t want her to take it. | forgot. 


EXT. MOTEL - DAY 

A police tow truck drags the BMW down the street and 
away from the motel. Andy and Eric, hiding in an alley, 
watch it depart, followed by a police car. Satisfied, Eric 
nods to Andy. 


INT. MOTEL LOBBY - DAY 
Andy approaches the DESK CLERK, nervous as all hell. 


ANDY Hi. Uh... | stayed—my friend and I checked out 
this morning? You might remember us? And I left, well, | 
need to get back into our room. 


The clerk says nothing. 


ANDY Uh, room—it was room two-oh-seven, | believe. 
Um... 


CLERK Sorry, kid. Gave it to someone else. 


ANDY 0h. Yeah, well I know you're very busy, but if I could 
just get in there for a, just a see— 


CLERK (Can't do it. 


ANDY Well, |, uh... | don’t know what to—okay, let’s say 
there's a few bucks in it for you. 


CLERK How much? 

ANDY [/h... ten? 

The clerk smiles condescendingly. 

ANDY Un... maybe, maybe twenty? ‘Twenty bucks? 
CLERK Ciee, is that all you got? 

ANDY We're strapped for cash, is, uh... 

CLERK You guys had the BMW, didn’t you? 


Pause. Andy tries to hide his growing trepidation, but he’s 


doing a very poor job. 
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ANDY [im .. . no. We don’t have a car. 


CLERK Don't bullshit me. You got a car. A car the cops just 
towed away. I'll take twenty to let you in the room, but 
another thirty to keep my mouth shut about seeing you. 


Pause. Andy nods weakly. 


INT. MOTEL HALLWAY ~- DAY 

The clerk unlocks the door to room 207 and opens it. 
Andy walks into the room, which is emply. The clerk 
stands in the doorway. 


ANDY | thought you said you rented this to somebody new. 
CLERK | did. They just ain't here. 


Andy goes to the end table next to the bed. opens the door, 
and. keeping his body between himself and the clerk, slips 
the thousand dollars into bis pocket. He turns to leave the 
room. 


The clerk blocks his path. 

CLERK My money. 

Andy reaches into bis pocket and pulls out a single fifty 
dollar bill and gives it to the clerk. The clerk smiles. Andy 
tries to get past him, but hes a big guy and is neglecting 
fo remove himself from the doorway. 

ANDY Can | go? 


CLERK What's your hurry, kid? Why don’t you stick around, 
we can discuss our finances a little more. 


Andy looks as though bes going to cry. 
ANDY Look, buddy... | really need to get out of here. 
CLERK I'll bet you do. 


Andy takes out another fifty and throws it over the clerks 
shoulder. The clerk scrambles after it into the hallway. As 
he does so, Andy darts past him and sprints down the hall. 


The clerk laughs loudly at Andy as he pockets bis money 
and watches the panicked child run frantically for the 
stairs. 


INT. MOTEL LOBBY - DAY 
Andy emerges from the stairwell and runs out the front 
door. 


EXT. MOTEL - DAY 

Andy emerges from the motel and stands panting on the 
sidewalk. He looks around and for a moment he appears 
safe—but then he catches sight of a COP coming right at 
him, from down the street. 


Andy turns and sprints along the sidewalk. The cop 
gives chase as Andy comes to a corner and runs into an 


intersection. A CAR SQUEALS to a halt as Andy crosses 
its path. 


Andy's face is red, coated with sweat, his teeth clenched, 
as he sprints with every ounce of strength in his scrawny 
body. 


He looks back at the cop, who is gaining. Andy rounds a 
corner, onto Hollywood Boulevard. Dodging pedestrians, 
he runs the length of the short block and takes another 
right, onto a side street lined with shops. 


On his immediate right is a SMUT SHOP. He stops, takes 
a split second to weigh the chances, then dives through 
the black-curtained doorway and into the shop. 


The cop rounds the corner just a moment after Andy dis- 
appears into the smut shop. He stops and looks around. 
There are many PEOPLE on the street and many doors 
into which Andy could have disappeared. 


In scanning the street he glances at the smut shop, but 
moves on. He moves up the sidewalk, looking in all the 
shop windows. 


INT. SMUT SHOP - DAY 

Andy leans against the wall, bent over, heaving, He is out 
of sight of the doorway, hiding behind a large rack of 
pornographic video boxes. There are a few PEOPLE in 
the store and a CASHIER at the front, but nobody takes 
notice of Andy. 


When he finally catches his breath, Andy takes a look 
around and is suddenly struck by the fact that he’s in this 
store and nobody seems to care. He looks at the cashier, 
who looks back, expressionless. 


Andy cautiously begins to look around. He looks at the 
VIDEO BOXES, the DILDOS, the DOG COLLARS, the 
LUBRICANTS. He looks at these items as though apprais- 
ing them, or contemplating them, and not with the eye of 
a potential buyer. 


He walks to the other side of the store. There is a darkly 
lit passage which Andy steps into. Once inside, he sees 
that the passage is lined with small booths, each of 
which has a pale BLUE GLOW emanating from it. 


Andy steps into a booth. It is a place for viewing porno- 
graphic films. It is L-shaped, with a fish-eye mirror in the 
corner of the L. Inside, there is a chair in front of a video 
monitor, which displays a still photograph of a PARTIALLY 
NAKED WOMAN. There are some buttons and a slot for 
accepting dollar bills. There is a sign over the monitor: 
“MASTURBATION IN PUBLIC PLACES IS UNLAWFUL’ 


Andy looks at the woman on the screen. His expression 
is one of sadness, tinged with disgust. He turns around 
and walks out of the booth, into the passageway. He 
continues down the passageway, back into the main part 


of the store, and out the shop's entrance. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Andy comes out of the shop onto the street, which 
seems safe. He makes a left and goes back to Hollywood 
Boulevard, heading in the direction of the motel. 


He stops at a corner when he sees Eric across the street. 
Eric is panting and flushed, apparently having just done 
some running of his own. He sees Andy and smiles. 


EXT. ALLEY - DAY 

Andy sits on the ground, leaning against a dumpster, 
while Eric stands over him, leaning against a wall, still 
catching his breath. 


ERIC | saw that cop, he walked right by me. | knew you were 
in trouble. 


ANDY The guy in the motel must've signaled somebody or 
rung an alarm or something. 


ERIC | was looking all over for you. Thought you'd been 
arrested. 


ANDY For what? 
ERIC Huh? 


ANDY What would they arrest us for? Is it illegal to run 
away from home? 


ERIC | don’t know. Is it? 


ANDY | don't know. All I know is, | wasn’t planning on 
being chased by a cop when we left the house. 


ERIC You didn’t have to run, you could've gone with him. 


ANDY | didn't even think about it. | just ran. This is pretty 
intense, Eric. 


ERIC | know. 
ANDY Pretty fuckin’ intense. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 

Mike walks in and looks around the room. The bed is 
unmade, the joystick lies thrown on the floor where 
Andy left it. The beanbag chair still has Andy's form 
indented in it. Andy's desk is messy, strewn with papers 
and books. 


Mike opens Andy's closet. A few articles of clothing 
remain: Andy's suit and tie, his dress shoes, a couple of 
button-down shirts. But that’s all. 


The PHONE RINGS. Mike doesn’t pick it up. It RINGS 
again, then stops. 


Mike goes to the unmade bed and starts making it. He 
picks up Andy's pillow to center it against the headboard 


and catches sight of the folder. He picks it up, opens it, 
and flips through the pictures. 


We HEAR Lili’s FOOTSTEPS in the hall. 


LILI /0.58.) Mike? 


Mike quickly puts the folder back under the pillow as his 
wife enters the room. She looks at once exhilarated and 
exhausted. 


MIKE What? 


INT. LIVING ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 
Mike and Lili sit on the couch while Detective Marks 
updates them. 


MARKS He chased him for two blocks, but lost him. We 
don't know where they are now. | mean, they were definitely 
staying at that motel and maybe we can trace them from 
there, but... 


LILE | don’t believe it. We didn’t raise Andy to run when he 
sees a policeman. 


MARKS 100k, Mrs. Braddock. They're out there and they're 
scared. We have men patrolling the area, but these boys think 
they've done something wrong, Something big. They're going 
to keep running for a while. 


INT. L.A. CITY BUS - NIGHT 
Eric and Andy sit next to each other, near the back. Andy 
looks around and turns to Eric. 


ANDY I've never been on a city bus before. 


EXT. GRIFFITH PARK - NIGHT 
Eric and Andy walk up a steep road, heading into the 
unlit park. 


EXT. FIELD - GRIFFITH PARK - NIGHT 

Eric and Andy finish climbing over the fence which sur- 
rounds the massive, open field of grass. There is an area, 
far away from them, being watered by a network of sprin- 
klers. We hear the RHYTHMIC SNAPPING of the SPRIN- 
KLERS as well as CRICKETS CHIRPING in the trees. 


ERIC It's beautiful. 
ANDY | thought you'd like it. 


They continue walking, when Eric suddenly breaks out 
into a sprint and runs toward the other side of the field. 
Andy watches him. 


Eric heads for the sprinklers and does not stop running 
when he gets to them. He hurls himself through the water. 
getting drenched. and then rolls on the wet grass. 
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Suddenly, Andy is there, too, leaping wildly through the 
water with Eric. They shout with delight. 


EXT. FIELD - GRIFFITH PARK - NIGHT - LATER 

The two boys, exhausted and dripping, sit against a large 
tree trunk, lit by pale moonlight. The SNAPPING of the 
sprinklers continues, softly. 


ANDY Where's your mother? 
ERIC No idea. Left us when I was three. 
ANDY [Do you remember her? 


ERIC No. My dad, though, he talked about her a lot. He 
really loved her. 


ANDY Why did she leave him? 


ERIC He drank too much. After she left, he quit drinking, 
and that’s when we moved out to the farm. | think he wanted 
a simpler life. 


ANDY Jel] me about him. 
ERIC Why? 
ANDY | never knew him. 


ERIC Neither did I. (Pause) We never had much money. 
Barely enough to support ourselves. Not like you guys. He 
started drinking again when I was eleven. Things weren't too 
good after that. But he never hit me, my dad. Never hit me, 
not once. | came home from school one day with a bad report 
from a teacher. He was pissed. Called me a behavior problem. 
| said some bad stuff to him, stuff 1 wish I hadn't said. He 
raised his arm like he was gonna hit me. Somehow I stared 
him straight in the eye. | don’t know how. I was scared, but . . . 
like, | knew he was more scared. And he just turned away and 
walked into his room. | didn’t see him until the next day. We 
didn’t talk. We didn’t say anything. We never said anything, 
really. We just didn't know each other. | regret that. 


Pause. 


ANDY When | said that thing about my dad . . . about how 
I wouldn't miss him if he died? 


ERIC Veal? 

ANDY | didn’t mean that. 

ERIC | know. 

The two of them sit, silent, listening to the night. 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

Eric and Andy walk on the curb, along a street headed 


downhill and away from the park. Eric holds out his thumb 
to occasional passing cars, but none of them stop. 


They keep walking. A blue Nissan Sentra approaches 
them from behind. Eric turns to face it as it goes by, 


holding out his thumb. It goes right by him, apparently 
ignoring him. Then, about fifteen yards up, it comes to a 
sudden halt. 


A MAN gets out of the car and takes a good long look at 
Eric and Andy. They walk toward him, a little unsure of 
the situation. The man reaches into his car, pulls out a 
newspaper, looks at it, then back up at Eric. 


Eric puts his hand on Andy's shoulder and the two boys 
stop and wait for the man to say something. The man 
steps forward and hands the paper to Eric. 


MAN Take this. And get off the street. | didn’t see you. 


He gets back in his car and drives away. Eric looks down 
AE 5. ace 


FULL SCREEN - NEWSPAPER 

On the front page, below the fold, is a picture of the 
weed circles from the sky and next to it, a picture of a 
younger Eric, the same picture Lili gave to Sergeant 
Ryback. The headline reads: “TEEN RUNAWAY PRIME 
SUSPECT IN CROP CIRCLE CASE” 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL 

INT. KITCHEN - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 

The paper on the Braddocks’ kitchen table. A television 
is on, tuned to a news station, which is reporting on the 
weed circles. Lili is in the room with Sergeant Ryback 
and Detective Marks. 


LILD | don’t understand how this could happen. 


RYBACK Mis. Br— 


LILI Who talked to the papers? I gave that picture to you, 
Sergeant Ryback. Now you tell me, how did a photograph of 
my nephew that | gave you end up on the front page of 7he 
L.A, Times? 


RYBACK Mrs. Braddock, we made many duplications of 
that photo. Any number of people in the department could've 
leaked it. 


LILI Yeah, but look at that headline. It makes him sound like 
acriminal. You said yourself he was scared. This isn’t going 
to help the situation, when he sees this. 


RYBACK The press was going to find out sooner or later. 


LILE Then you should have warned us about it. 
The PHONE RINGS. Lili answers it. 


LILI Hello? 
ANDY (0...) Mom? 


LILE Andy! Andy, oh God, where are you? 
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ANDY /0.5.) Mom, Eric and | are in the newspaper. 

LILI Andy, come home. You have to come home. 

ANDY /0.8.) Are there cops at the house? 

LILI (70 Ry back, covering the handset) He wants to know if 
there are police at the house. What should 1 tell him? 

Ryback nods for her to continue. 

LILE (/1:/0 the phone) Yes, honey. Yes, there are. 

ANDY (0...) What are they gonna do to me? 

LILI Nothing, Andy, nothing, You didn’t do anything wrong. 
‘Tell Eric neither of you did anything wrong. 

ANDY /0..5.) The paper says Eric is a prime suspect. How 
can he be a suspect if he didn’t do anything wrong? 

LILI The newspapers have blown it all out of proportion, 
Andy. You've got to— 

ANDY /0).8.) | have to go. I'll call again later. 

LILE No, Andy, don’t hang up! 

Its too late. Andy's gone. She looks up at Ryback and Marks 
with drowning eves. 

LILE He said he'd call again. 

RYBACK We ought to bring some tracing equipment in here. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Andy paces around a phone booth as Eric emerges from 
a convenience store, a bag of food in his hands. Andy's 
face reveals nothing about his betrayal. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 

The house seems quiet and peaceful against a blue sky 
on the warm autumn day. But a NEWS VAN invades the 
FRAME and parks in front of the Braddocks’ driveway. A 
REPORTER and CAMERAMAN hop out and rush to the 
front door. 


As they do so, another NEWS VAN arrives at the house 
and parks behind the first one. 


AT THE FRONT DOOR 

the reporter rings the bell several times and the camera- 
man is already shooting footage. The door finally opens 
and Mike steps outside. 


REPORTER #1 Mr. Braddock, ‘Terri Mills, Action News. 
Would you care to comment on the situation regarding your 
son and nephew? 


Before he knows whats happening, the SECOND NEWS 
CREW is shoving a microphone and camera in Mikes face. 


MIKE Why don't you people help get my son back? 


He waves them off and goes back into the house. 


The reporter pushes on the door to prevent him from clos- 
ing it. Mike gives her a very unpleasant look and slams it 
in her face. 


INT. ENTRY HALL - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 
Lili enters the room just as Mike double-locks the door. 


LILI Who is it? 
MIKE News stations. 


He walks out of the room. 


INT. STUDY - BRADDOCK HOME ~ DAY 

Mike comes into the room, the walls of which are lined 
with wooden Venetian blinds similar to those in Eric's 
room. He begins to close them just as Cameraman #2 
appears in the window. Mike slams the blinds shut, mak- 
ing his way down the wall. 


The cameraman races Mike down the wall and rounds 
the corner of the house to shoot into the study through 
the blinds on the adjacent wall. Mike, knocking some 
books off an end table in the corner, hurries to close all 
the blinds in the room. 


INT. NEWS VAN - DAY 

Reporter #1 sits with another MEMBER OF HER CREW, 
who fiddles with an odd, little, black device, making 
some adjustments with a screwdriver. Her cameraman 
comes back into the van. 


CAMERAMAN | got «il! I’m gonna get without climbing 
the trees. 


REPORTER #1 Well, wait a few minutes on that one. | 
heard they got their BMW back and the thing was totaled. I'll 
need you to shoot some stuff in the garage if we can get it open. 


CREW MEMBER 11's try this. 


He presses a button on the black device. pointing it at the 


garage. but nothing happens. He goes back to work on it. 


CREW MEMBER nother frequency. 


EXT. HIGH SCHOOL - DAY 

Cheryl, the reporter who interviewed Andy and Eric at 
the site of the weed circles, and her cameraman are 
questioning some BOYS, who all gather around the 
news-people, hungry for attention. 


CHERYL How well do you know Eric Braddock? 


BOY #1 | don’t know him that well, he pretty much keeps 
to himself. Andy, though, | know him. 


One of the boys buddies slaps him on the back of the head. 


BOY #2 Bitch, she doesn't wanna hear ‘bout Andy. He 
didn’t do anything. 


CHERYL What do you think of Andy? 


BOY #1 He's a nice guy. You should talk to Jason Spencer. 
They got in a fight the. .. 


He looks around for Jason. 
CHERYL 4 fight’ 

BOY #1 Jus 
Jason steps forward. out of the crowd. 

CHERYL J)id you recently get in a fight with Andy Braddock? 
BOY #1 — no, no, Eric. He fought with Eric. 

BOY #2 Fought with both of ‘em, yo. 


JASON Nah, | don’t know what he’s talking about. | didn't 
fight with either those guys. | always liked ‘em, really. I've 
known Andy a long time, he’s a pal of mine. You wanna 
interview me? 


here he is. Jason, come talk to this lady. 


FULL SCREEN - TELEVISION 
TOM BROKAW wraps up his nightly newscast: 


TOM BROKAW Finzlly, from Los Angeles tonight, police 
believe they have found the person responsible for the myste- 
rious crop circles that appeared on the grounds of an aban- 
doned Bel-Air high school. 7he L.A. Times is reporting that he 
is fourteen-year-old Eric Braddock of Holcomb, Kansas. 


The 1V shows ERIC'S PICTURE. 
TOM BROKAW Pric and his cousin, Andrew Braddock, 


also fourteen, ran away from home two nights ago and have 
not been seen since. Police are still looking for the two boys . . . 


PULL BACK TO REVEAL: 

INT. CHEAP MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Eric sits on the bed, watching the television, while Andy 
is on the floor, staring up at it. Andy is dipping into a bag 
of potato chips. 


ERIC Pretty cool, huh Andy? 
ANDY | guess. 


EXT. NEWSSTAND - DAY 

It is early morning, and the SUN is still low and bright 
orange in the sky. The street is almost empty. Eric, wear- 
ing sunglasses and a baseball cap, approaches the news- 
paper rack, pulls off one USA Today, one The New York 
Times and one The Los Angeles Times. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 

Eric enters the room and closes the door behind him. 
The sound rouses Andy, who is sprawled out on the bed. 
He looks at Eric through weary eyes. 


ERIC Sorry. 


ANDY Where'd you go? 


ERIC Newsstand down the street. Look at this. We made USA 
Today, The New York Times and The L.A. Times. 


Eric sits down to read the papers. 


ANDY (1:28 back in bed) My dad’s gonna kill me. Would 
your dad have killed you if you tried something like this? 
Sure thing, he’s probably strapping on the ammo right now. 
(Laughs) \’s weird though, ‘cause, like . . . I'm not really 
afraid of him. You know? It’s like . . . I'm doing this—we're 
doing this and it’s our thing, And when it’s all over, he’s gotta 
understand that. | wonder what he’s doing now. 


He props himself up on his elbow and looks at Eric. 
ANDY Whit do you think they... 


He trails off as he notices the expression on Eric's face— 
one of amazement and trepidation. Eric stares at the 
open newspaper, then looks up at Andy. 


ANDY What? 


INT. CAB ~ DAY 
Andy and Eric are in the backseat, both wearing sun- 
glasses and hats, and they look pretty dumb. 


CABBIE Block ahead. You wanna get out here? 
ERIC \eah. 


Eric reaches into his pocket for money as the cabbie pulls 
the car over. 


EXT. TAFT HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL FIELD - DAY 
Cheryl and her cameraman, always on the move, are 
interviewing a bunch of kids, boys and girls, who are 
crowding around them. The one who seems to be their 
LEADER, or at least their spokesperson, steps forward, 
at the goading of the other kids. 


LEADER Yeah, okay. Lis—you want a statement? 
CHERYL Please. 


LEADER (Okay. We did this—we did this to protest the way 
Andy and Eric Braddock have been treated. By the police, by 
the press, by everybody. They're making ‘em out to be crimi- 
nals. Or if they're not criminals, they're, like, “poorly 
adjusted” was a term I heard some psychologist use. And did 
you see the way Andy's father barked at the newspeople? “Get 
my son back!” The man is obviously overbearing, not 
respectful of his son’s, you know, individuality and probably 
abusive. | admire Eric for what he did up there at that field 
and | admire them both for having the courage to run away 
from the world that, you know, is oppressing them. We're 
preparing a letter to the editor of 7he L.A. Times to openly 
protest... 
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As the Leader keeps talking, and Cheryl continues ques- 
lioning him, we finally get a look over his shoulder and 
past the group of kids. They have cut. . . 


CROP CIRCLES 


into their football field, in a pattern virtually identical to 
the one Eric made. 


EXT. BUSHES - TAFT HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL FIELD 
~ DAY 

Andy and Eric are maybe fifty yards away from Cheryl 
and the crowd of kids, hunkered down in the bushes. 


ANDY |ook at that. They did a pretty good job. 
ERIC Why did they do it? 


ANDY | don't know, but that’s the chick from Channel 
Four. Let’s make sure and watch tonight. 


ERIC Is this a good school? 
ANDY Taft? Well . . . for a public school it’s not bad, I guess. 


A VAN pulls into the driveway next to the football field and 
parks bebind Cheryl's news van. On the side of the van is 
the logo: “THE NEW YORK TIMES.” 


ERIC | think we should get out of here. 


As they prepare to make their discreet exit, Eric takes a 
good, long look at the LEADER, who is a little older than 
Eric, well-groomed and smart-looking and obviously 
quite popular. 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 

The house is surrounded by newspeople, who swarm 
like flies around a dead animal. A HELICOPTER hovers 
overhead. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME ~- DAY 

Mike sits on the floor, his back against Andy's closet 
door. Lili walks into the room. They both look exhausted 
with worry. 


LILI Steve called. Wants to know when you'll be back in the 
office. 


MIKE I'll call him. You know, Andy’s got the best room in 
the house. You can barely hear all that noise outside. Nice 
and quiet. 


LILI What's wrong? 
Pause. 


MIKE | found a folder of magazine clippings under Andy's 
pillow. Pornographic magazine clippings. And | wondered, 
where did he get them? When did he get them? It just didn't 
seem like the kind of thing Andy would be interested in. And 


then I thought, well, Jesus, | don’t know what kinds of things 
Andy would be interested in. He never puts up much of a fuss. 
He's like I was. I used to look at Ralph and think—Ralph 
stayed out late, he fought with our parents, he drank. | said to 
myself, I won't be like that. Look at the grief he causes every- 
one. Look at the way Dad treats him. | want to protect Andy, 
you see. Eric reminds me of Ralph and at first | thought he 
would be a bad influence on Andy, and that’s why they're 
running away and all. But maybe it isn’t just Eric who made 
Andy run away, maybe it has something to do with me. | 
don't know Andy. I don’t know him. And | hear the way | 
talked to him, the way I told him he couldn't go down there 
anymore. I sound like my father. Maybe I have to change. | 
think we have to change, Lili. Don’t leave me. | need you. 


Pause. 

LILE | heard them leaving. That night. They woke me up and 
I just, I lied there and listened to them. They had trouble with 
the teapot and they dropped it. That damn top never comes 


off. And | heard them start the car and pull out of the drive- 
way and close the garage and drive up the street. 

MIKE Why didn’t you do anything? 

LILI Because | knew they were running away. It thrilled me. | 
was in awe, especially of Eric. I figure Andy was tagging along, 
but Eric was ready to drop everything. To change his whole 
life. Can you imagine that? It’s what I want to do. But now 
we're watching them, and they seem so helpless and pathetic. 
And I miss them. I love them. I want them back. | should've 
stopped them. For once, I should've done something. 


Mike goes to his wife and they embrace. 

LILI | won't leave you. 

EXT. L.A. RIVER - DAY 

Andy and Eric walk on a dirt slope next to the river, 
which is guarded by a fence. On the other side of the 
river is a similar stretch of dirt and trees, and no people. 


Andy and Eric are throwing rocks into the river, aiming 
for passing debris. 


ERIC | don't understand. | just don’t understand it. Why did 
they do it? 


Pause. Andy throws a rock al a passing Styrofoam cup, 
bul misses. 


ERIC How deep’s the water? Two feet? Three? 
ANDY Something like that. 

ERIC And you guys call this a river? 
ANDY 11 flooded a few years ago. 

Pause. 


ANDY When are we going home? 


ERIC What are you talking about? 

ANDY When are we going home? 

ERIC What . . . Andy, we're not going home. 
ANDY Come on. 

Eric says nothing. He doesn't know what to say. 
ANDY Jou serious? 


ERIC We ran away, Andy. | thought our intentions were 
pretty clear. That's what it means when someone runs away. 


ANDY | thought it was just a, like a game. You know? For a 
little while, we'd fuck with everybody. 


ERIC What are you— 


ANDY Pretend we weren't going back because it was, | 
don't know, like just because it was cool. We're running away 
from home. Never going back. Jesus Christ, Eric, | didn't 
know you were serious about all this. 


ERIC What is the point of running away if we're just gonna 
turn around and go back home? 


ANDY What's the point of staying out here? What's the 
point of all of this, this whole thing? We're just wandering, 
Eric. Where are we going? 


ERIC Who cares? 


ANDY | care! And I want to go home! We're fugitives, for 
Christ's sake, and | don’t like running away. Come on, Eric, 
what about school? What about my parents? 


ERIC Fuck ‘em. Fuck it all. 

ANDY 0h, it’s easy for you to say. They're my parents, my 
friends, it's mzy Life. 

ERIC How come you were so goddamn willing to walk out 
on it all before? 


Pause. Eric picks up a rock and whips it at the cement wall 
of the river. opposite him. It leaves a large white mark. 


ANDY Eric. When I came with you, I was. . . it was because 
I was unhappy with everything. You made me unhappy with 
it. Which I'm glad you did, you know? I admired you. | still 
do. But I've just been thinking about it and being out here, 
on our own . .. The thing that pissed me off was that every- 
body, I thought they were all full of shit. 


ERIC Exactly! 


ANDY | thought everyone was full of shit, wasting my time, 
treating me like an idiot. And they were. But out here, there's, 
you know, there’s nobody who's full of shit because there's 
nobody at all. There's nobody here, Eric. Nothing. It isn’t better, 
it’s worse. Look at that girl on Hollywood Boulevard. Where's 
she gonna get with her life? 


ERIC You afraid we'll end up like her? 


ANDY | just think maybe if 1 go back home I can make 
things better. Change things. I'm gonna have chances in my 
life that she'll never have. You know? Chances I'll never have 
if I stay out here. 


ERIC You're just afraid. It’s like you said in the diner, this is 
all too real for you. You just want to go home where it’s safe, 
where you've got your video games and your porno folder 
and your live-in and all that shit. 


ANDY That's not it, man. Not at all. 
ERIC You're a coward. Fuck you, Andy. 


ANDY I'm a coward? You're the one who couldn't stick it out. 
You turned your back on everything, didn’t give it a chance. 


ERIC | gave it a chance, all right. | didn’t like what I saw 
and I did something about it. 


ANDY What did you do about it, Eric? You played a practi- 
cal joke? On everybody, the whole city, the whole world? Big 
deal. Why don’t you try coming back home, see how you can 
take it. 

ERIC | can’t take it. I can’t go back, Andy. It's not my life. 
Pause. Andy stares at him. 

ERIC Go on, go call your parents, have them pick you up. 
ANDY What are you going to do? 

ERIC How much money do we have left? 

ANDY About six hundred. 

ERIC Give it to me. 

Andy lakes the wad of cash out of his pocket and hands it 
lo Eric. 

ANDY What are you gonna do when that runs out? 

ERIC | don't know, I'll think of something. 


Pause. Andy nods. 


ERIC It's just that... you know, this would be a lot easier if, 
if you were around. 


ANDY You can take care of yourself. 


ERIC That's not what I mean. | mean, you know, | like having 
you around, and, uh. . . 


Andy nods. Eric has trouble looking him in the eve. He 
Sinally shakes his head and holds out his hand. 


ERIC Good luck, man. 

ANDY (Shaking Erics hand) You too. 

Eric turns and walks away. Andy watches him as he walks 
alongside the river, a walk that is at once determined and 
meandering. Eric picks up a stick and holds it against the 
Jence as he walks, letting it smack the rungs of the fence 
with a repeated CLICKING sound. Andy stands and watches. 
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INT. STUDY - BRADDOCK HOME - NIGHT 

Mike sits at his desk in darkness. All the blinds are 
closed, all the lights are off. The PHONE RINGS. He 
picks it up. 


MIKE Hello? 


EXT. BRADDOCK HOME - NIGHT 

The garage door opens and the Mercedes backs oul, 
into the driveway. Lili is in the front seat, Mike drives. 
There is a ripple of disturbance among the reporters. 


The Mercedes backs out to the end of the driveway, but 
can go no further as there is a news van blocking its path. 
Mike gets out of the car and shouts at the newspeople. 
FLASHBULBS go off as Mike shouts and waves his hand. 


MIKE Move the van! Move the van out of the way! 


EXT. L.A. STREET - NIGHT 

Andy waits at a corner by a phone booth. The Mercedes 
suddenly pulls up at the curb in front of him. Lili leaps 
out and pulls Andy into her arms. He hugs her back. 


Mike gets out of the car and comes around to hug Andy 
as well. They stay like that for a long time. 


MIKE Andy, where's Eric? 
ANDY | don't know. 
In spite of the joyful reunion, Mike looks very concerned. 


EXT. TAFT HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL FIELD - NIGHT 
There are news vans and tired REPORTERS gathered 
around the football field and its crop circles. None of 
them seems to be doing anything— standing guard more 
than anything else. 


Eric discreetly makes his way through the bushes and 
trees around the football field. His movements are slow 
and calculated, so as not to cause too much noise or 
movement in the bushes. 


He finds an open patch of dirt next to a tree, which hides 
him from the reporters’ view and lies down. He is sur- 
rounded by shrubbery on all sides. He looks over at the 
crop circles, seems strangely at peace, then slowly closes 
his eyes and goes to sleep. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - NIGHT 
Mike is watching the news, but turns it off. He picks up 
his glass from the table and is about to head out of the 
room when Andy walks in. 

MIKE Hi. (Pause) You okay? 

ANDY Yeah. Can't sleep. 

MIKE Thinking about Eric? 


ANDY Well... no, not actually. Just can’t sleep, I guess. 
MIKE Aren't you worried about him? 
ANDY No. Why, are you? 


MIKE You know, Andy . . . maybe now isn’t the best time to 
talk about this, but | really wish you had made more of an 
effort to bring Eric home. To get him to come home with you. 


ANDY He didn't want to. 
MIKE Well... 


ANDY Dad, | understand where you're coming from. | 
guess | would be worried about him, too, if | hadn't actually 
been with him the past few days. But | know him. 


MIKE So you were going along for the ride? 


ANDY | guess | thought it was something | had to do, you 
know? 


MIKE | was worried about you. 


ANDY | know. I'm sorry. (Pause) | know, you probably 
think the whole thing was pretty stupid. Huh? You think it 
Was pretty stupid, don't you? 


Pause. 
MIKE It's good to have you back. 


He leaves the room, squeezing Andy shoulder as he 
passes him. 


EXT. TAFT FOOTBALL FIELD —- DAY 

A BOY walks through the bushes and approaches the 
tree next to which Eric is sleeping. He stops to unzip his 
fly, then suddenly catches sight of Eric, lying on the 
ground. The noise has roused Eric and he is just fading 
into consciousness as the boy sees him. Eric looks back 
at the boy. He, Eric, is nervous. The boy, now with 
recognition in his eyes, zips his fly, turns around and 
rushes out of the bushes. 


Eric, keeping his head down, peers through the bushes 
and sees a bunch of kids on the football field. The boy 
runs to the Leader of the group, pulls him aside, and 
whispers to him. 


The Leader's head comes up as he looks in Eric's direc- 
tion. For a second, they make direct eye contact. Eric 
scrambles backwards and hides behind the tree. He 
looks around, seeking a quick exit. 


There is rustling in the bushes behind him. Eric closes 
his eyes. The Leader approaches him, stops, says noth- 
ing, is too shocked to say anything. Eric opens his eyes 
slowly and turns to look at the Leader. 


LEADER Hello. 


Eric looks over at the kids, who are all staring at him. Eric 
lurns back to the Leader. 


LEADER Why don't you come out and see it. They're all 
gone, the reporters. They left during the night, heard about 
some more circles. It’s safe. 


ERIC More circles? 


Pause. Evic turns and looks at the kids on the football field. 
They are all staring in his direction, waiting. 


LEADER We're on your side, Eric. Come look at it, tell us 
what you think. Come on, don’t worry. 


He leads a cautious Eric out of the bushes and out onto 
the field. where Eric stands before the awestruck kids, who 
look at him like hes a celebrity. Eric is still nervous. 


LEADER Relax, Eric. We want you to keep going. We don't 
want you to be found. 


LEADER (/nidicating the circles) So whaddya think? 
Eric looks at the circles, then back up at the Leader. 
ERIC What's your name? 

LEADER \\:ix. 

Max offers his hand. Eric shakes it slowly. 

ERIC I'm Eric. 

MAX Yes, | know. What are you doing here? 

ERIC | slept here last night. 


MAX You don't have a place to sleep? You want to stay at my 
place? Do you need money? I can give you money. 


ERIC No, | don’t need any money, I... Jesus. What is all 
this, Max? | mean, why'd you do it? 


MAX Why? To protest. 
ERIC Protest what? 


MAX The way you've been treated. By the papers, by Andy's 
parents, by— 


ERIC Andy's parents never treated me badly. 
MAX Didir't they? 
ERIC No. They just didn’t understand me is all. 


MAX Sure. They didn’t understand you, they didn’t under- 
stand why you made those circles up in Bel-Air, and I'm sure 
they don’t understand why you ran away. 


ERIC Maybe they do. 


MAX—hbecause you see, Eric, we're all in this together. | 
gather you didn’t see the news last night? 


ERIC \o. 


MAX We were the top story. You were the top story. It's not 


just us; these circles have been popping up all over the city, 
probably all over the state by now. 


ERIC Why? 


MAX ‘To support your cause. | heard Andy went back home. 
He was weak, he couldn't handle it, he had to retreat. 


ERIC Retreat? 


MAX You're going to be a great hero, Eric. For all of us. 
You, like, showed us the way, you know? 


Eric only looks at Max, speechless. Max goes on, foolishly 
idealistic: 


MAX We have to rebel. We can’t conform. We have to go our 
own way. That's what you taught us, that we can’t let any- 
thing, anybody tie us down. People don’t understand us, and 
we can’t let that ignorance keep us from being who we are. 
This... (Indicating the circles)... this is who we are. Of 
course, | don’t have to tell you this. I'm sorry, I get a little 
carried away sometimes. | know you had all of this in mind 
when you made those first circles that night. As far as I'm 
concerned, by the way, they're a work of art. | went to see 
them personally and— 


Eric steps forward and puts his hand on Max’ shoulders. 
ERIC Listen tome... 
MAX es. Tell me. 


ERIC When | made those circles, | had nothing in mind. 
Nothing like what you're saying. It was just a prank. A little 
prank, and look what it’s turned into. Look what you're turn- 
ing it into, Max, can’t you see, it doesn’t mean anything. It 
doesn't mean anything. 


MAX Don't be modest, Eric. 


ERIC Oh Jesus. I've gotta get out of here. | was frustrated, 
you see. And now this... even if | wanted to | couldn't stay in 
this city. Sooner or later, I'll be found. I've gotta find something. 


MAX Find what? 
ERIC | don't know. Something. This, this means nothing. No 
offense. 


MAX None taken. Where will you go? Can | drive you 
somewhere? 


INT. FAMILY ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME - DAY 
Andy and his parents watch the news. 


ON THE TELEVISION 

A COMMENTATOR lectures to the camera, his scribbled 
SIGNATURE at the bottom of the screen indicating that 
he’s an if-you-ask-me-type columnist. 


COMMENTATOR... . but now the central question in 
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this whole mess has been answered. And that is, are there 
aliens in L.A.? Well, no, but there is a much more frightening 
and unpredictable species: the teenage male. 


INT. SHOWER —- MAX'S HOUSE - DAY 


Eric stands in the shower, his head pressed against the wal 


INT. MAX’S ROOM - DAY 
Eric stands in a T-shirt, open button-down and a pair ol 
jeans. All are too big for him. (Max is two years older, and a 


little bigger.) 
MAX Well, you do look better. 


INT. MAX’S CAR — DAY 

Max drives on the freeway. Eric rides hotgun 
MAX It's like I was saying, people don’t understand us. 
ERIC Yeah, but | wasn’t planning on starting a crusade. 


MAX My parents, they don’t understand anything I do. 
When they found out about the circles we made, they told me, 
you know, that | shouldn't have done it. But do you think 
they realize what they're saying? “You shouldn't have done 
that. You shouldn't have expressed yourself. You shouldn't 
have fought the system.” I heard the football coach is recom- 
mending us for expulsion for tearing up his field. Typical 
reaction. You see, Eric... we need something to, like, gather 
around. Something to guide us. Where are we supposed to 
find that? School? Our parents? Religion? Yeah, right. 


ERIC |'m flattered. 

MAX You don’t believe what I say? 

ERIC | don't know what to believe. 

MAX Then why not just go home? 

ERIC Home here? | don't want to go home. 
MAX Why not? 

ERIC | don’t belong there. 

MAX Exactly! 


ERIC You're missing the point. I can’t go back to that life. 
I'm afraid of it, all right? So now I think maybe . .. maybe | 
can go back to my old life. 


EXT. UNION STATION - DAY 

Max pulls up to the curb. Eric gets out. Max gets out of 
the car, leaving it running, and stands with Eric on the 
sidewalk 

ERIC Thank you for everything, Max. 

MAX (Shaking Eric hand) Thank you. Good luck. 


Eric smiles and walks into the terminal. 


NT. TERMINAL - UNION STATION — DAY 


Eric walks up to the ticket counter 


ERIC I'd like a one-way ticket to Topeka, Kansas, please. 
TICKET AGENT You'll have to transfer in Omaha. 


EXT. TRAIN - DAY 
Eric, in cap and sunglasses, stares out the window at the 


cape rushing by 


INT. TRAIN —- NIGHT 
Eric lies asleep, his head against the window. His sun 


elasses have fallen into his lap 


EXT. TRAIN STATION - DAY 

ric buy USA Today |rom a machine and sits to read 
it. There is a headline near the bottom of the front page: 
SEARCH FOR CROP CIRCLE KID CONTINUES,” and in 
he "NEWSLINE" column on the left, a small piece: 
CROP CIRCLE FEVER SWEEPS THE NATION: 


Eric has resumed his position and continues to stare out 
window, He watches the world roll by, and suddenly 
he sits bolt upnght, takes off his glasses, and looks hard 


out the witiGOw 


ERIC’S POV —- CROP CIRCLES 
Large and elaborate, more elaborate than Eric's. They are 
ved into a massive, fertile grass field. A few PEOPLE 


ilk through the grass and examine the creation 


Eric watches as the sight moves swiftly by, and out of his 
ision, He then sits back in his seat. There are VOICES 
from behind him as a few PASSENGERS take notice of 


VOICE #1 Look at that. How neat. 

VOICE #2 Waste of time. 

VOICE #3 Oh, | think it’s very interesting. 

VOICE #1 These things are everywhere. 

VOICE #2 How did it all start anyway? 

VOICE #3 Oh, | don't know. 

VOICE #1 Can't seem to remember. 

Eric puls on his sunglasses. 

EXT. FIELD - DAY 

We see now that the people in the field are really just 
KIDS, and they are walking around the circles, admiring 


their work. One of them waves to THE TRAIN as it 


speeds by and olf into the landscape. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
EXT. TRAIN STATION - TOPEKA — DAY 
Eric jumps into a taxi. 


INT. TAXI —- DAY 
The cab moves swiftly through the city. 


ERIC Many reporters coming through here? 
CABBIE #2 Reporters’ 
ERIC 10 go to Holcomb. 


CABBIE #2 Oh you mean ‘cause of that crop circle kid? 
In LA? 


ERIC Yeah. 

CABBIE #2 They've been— 

ERIC He's from Holcomb, isn’t he? 

CABBIE #2 | think so. Yeah, a few of ‘em came out here. 


When it all broke in the papers and stuff, few days ago. But 
you know, they get the stuff they need and go home. 


ERIC Uh-huh. 

CABBIE #2 1hat kid's nuts. 

ERIC Why do you say that? 

CABBIE #2 ‘Cause he just... he just is. 
ERIC | see. 


CABBIE #2 What're you going to Holcomb for? You're a 
little young to be a reporter, 


ERIC No. Just going to visit an old haunt or two. 


EXT. MAIN STREET - DAY 

The cab drives off, leaving Eric on the sidewalk outside a 
HOTEL. Eric looks at the hotel, looks back at the cab, dis- 
appearing in the distance. He doesn’t go into the hotel, 
but starts walking. He walks down the long street, toward 
open farmland. 


He walks through Holcomb’s urban area, which is not 
especially urban. The hotel is the tallest building. But 
there is an ICE-CREAM PARLOR and a POST OFFICE and 
a FAST-FOOD RESTAURANT. 


Eric looks at all these sights with familiarity. He takes off 
his cap and sunglasses, and he even smiles, something 
we haven't seen him do since jumping through the 
sprinklers in Griffith Park. He seems very much at ease 
here. Very comfortable. 


He walks without rushing. He passes PEOPLE and cars 
without hiding his face, though without making direct eye 
contact. 


EXT. PAVED STREET - DAY 


With the center of Holcomb behind him and the open, 
sun-drenched landscape before him, Eric makes his way 
down the street with a spring in his step. DRIVERS of the 
occasional passing car wave to him, but not because 
they recognize him. 


EXT. DIRT ROAD - DAY 
Eric is still walking. He's a little sweaty now, but his pace 
has not diminished. He chews a long blade of grass. 


He approaches a long driveway and mailbox. When he 
gets to the mailbox, he opens it and is surprised to dis- 
cover a few pieces of mail inside. He takes them out, 
ruffles through them. Then he looks up at. . . 


HIS HOUSE 

which we have not seen since the very beginning. It is 
quite a distance from the road, a gulf of overgrown grass 
separating the house from the road. Eric, though he can 
just as easily go up the driveway, instead walks through 
the grass to get to his house. 


There is nothing around for what seems to be miles, 
except the Braddocks’ small barn a couple of hundred 
yards from the house, and the two distant silos, which we 
also saw at the beginning. SOUNDS of WIND and BIRDS. 
Otherwise, all is quiet as Eric approaches his front door. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - ERIC’S HOUSE - DAY 

Eric opens the front door and steps inside, removing his 
key from the lock and putting it back in his pocket. He 
walks around the room, which was the living room when 
furniture gave it definition. It's empty now. His FOOT- 
STEPS ECHO. He moves from the living room into 


THE KITCHEN 

where he opens a few of the cabinets and, not surpris- 
ingly, finds them empty, except for one, which holds two 
dusty DRINKING GLASSES. 


Eric closes the cabinet and drops the mail on the 
counter, where there is also a telephone. He looks to see 
if it is plugged in—it is—and picks it up. SOUND of a 
DIAL TONE. Surprised, he hangs up. He tries the sink 
but no water comes out. Eric moves on to 


THE DEN 
where the only sign of previous human inhabitance is a 
stain on the carpet and some ash in the fireplace. 


INT. BEDROOM - ERIC’S HOUSE - DAY 

Eric opens the door and enters what used to be his bed- 
room. He's on the second story now. There are still 
grooves in the carpet where his bed used to be. He 
stands in that space and looks around. He looks out his 
window at the WHEAT FIELDS. 


He opens his closet, which is empty. He closes it, takes 
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another look around the room and goes out. He walks 
across the hall into 


HIS FATHER’S BEDROOM 

which is not much larger than Eric's and also looks out 
onto the fields. Eric looks around, then stops in his 
tracks and inhales deeply through his nose. He pauses, 
inhales again through his nose, then sits on the floor in 
the middle of the room. 


He inhales a third time, and this is the one that breaks 
him. The smell of his father, lingering in the room, makes 
Eric's face crumple and his eyes water. He gives in to it, 
and sits for a long time in his father’s bedroom, crying 
heavily, his body shaking and his SOBS ECHOING 
through the empty house. 


INT. KITCHEN - ERIC’S HOUSE - NIGHT 

Eric, still crying, though not as heavily, comes into the 
kitchen and hastily opens the cabinet above the sink, 
takes out one of the drinking glasses and smashes it 
against the side of the sink. 


Eric picks up a shard of the glass and holds it against his 
wrist. He pushes hard. He holds it there for a long time 
and thinks. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - BRADDOCK HOME (CALIFOR- 
NIA) - NIGHT 

Andy is asleep. The PHONE RINGS. It awakens Andy and 
he scrambles to pick it up. 

ANDY (Grogeily’) Hello? 

ERIC /0.8.) Andy? 

Andy sits up. 

ANDY Eric? Where are you? 

INT. KITCHEN - ERIC’S HOUSE - NIGHT 

Eric is still crying a little, but, for the moment, he's doing 
a good job of hiding it. 

ERIC Home. In my house. 

ANDY /0.8.) What are you doing there? 

ERIC | didn't know where else to go. 

ANDY (0...) Oh. Are you okay? 


ERIC Not really. | was just calling to... to... well, | don't 
really know why I was calling. | guess, uh . . . (Breaking 
down again) \ guess | just need help. You know? I just need 
help, Andy. 

ANDY (0.8. I'll help you, Eric. Do you want to come back? 
Long pause. 


ERIC | can still smell my father. 


ANDY /0.8.) You miss him? 


ERIC Yeah. (Pause) There's nothing for me here, Andy. You 
were right. There's nothing, Only memories. Nothing real. 


INT. ANDY'S ROOM - NIGHT 


ANDY Do you want to come back, Eric? Start over? (Silence 
at the other end) \ miss you, Eric. I'd like you to come back. 
Will you? 


INT. ERIC’S KITCHEN - NIGHT 


ERIC (A//er a pause) Yes. 

ANDY /0..8.) Good. Should 1 tell my parents? 

ERIC \es. 

ANDY /0.8.) Okay. You gonna be all right? 

ERIC | think so. 

ANDY 0.8.) Okay. Just stay there. I'll see you soon. 

ERIC bye. 

He hangs up and. still crying, goes to the sink, where be 
carefully picks up the half of the glass that didn't shatter, 
along with all the shards of broken glass, one by one. He 


opens the cabinet under the sink to throw them in the 
trash, but the trash basket isnt there. 


Not sure where to put the glass, he looks around for a 
good place. Making up his mind. he goes into the 


DEN 


and over to the fireplace. He opens the fireplace screen 
and tosses the pieces of glass inside. 


EXT. ERIC’S HOUSE - DAY 

Two POLICE CARS park on the street in front of the 
house. Right on their heels are three NEWS VANS. Two 
COPS get out of one of the cars and keep the 
REPORTERS at bay. Two more COPS—one of whom we 
recognize as one of the officers who was on the scene 
when Ralph Braddock died~ get out of the other car and 
approach the house. 


A LIMOUSINE also appears. A CHAUFFEUR gets out and 
leans against the car and waits. 


INT. RALPH BRADDOCK’S BEDROOM - ERIC’S HOUSE 
- DAY 

Eric is asleep on the carpet in the middle of the floor. 
There is a KNOCK on the door below. Eric is slowly 
roused. More KNOCKING. Eric stands up, taking his 
time, rubbing his eyes. He goes out of the room. 


INT. LIVING ROOM - DAY 
Eric opens the front door. The two officers stand before 
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him. Eric sees the reporters behind them, at the street, 
as well as the limo and chauffeur. 


OFFICER #1 Eric Braddock? 
ERIC \es. Am | under arrest? 


OFFICER #1 No. (Ges/uring to the limo) Your aunt and 
uncle sent a car to take you to the train station. Come on, now. 


ERIC Can | grab my shoes? 
OFFICER #1 (f course. 


EXT. ERIC’S HOUSE - DAY 

Officers #1 and #2 walk him down the driveway. The 
other two cops can't contain the media, who move 
quickly past them and crowd Eric with cameras and 
microphones and deluge him with questions. 


EAGER REPORTER Eric, what do you have to say to your 


followers? 
ERIC (Coming to a stop) My followers? 
EAGER REPORTER Jhiat’s what they're calling them- 


selves. 


ERIC | guess... | guess, stop following me. That's what | 
have to say to them. | understand the need to, you know, fol- 
low something. Somebody. But | did what I did for no good 
reason. It didn’t mean anything. If you're gonna follow 
something, follow something with a purpose. Something 
that'll take you somewhere. All the stuff I've done, it's taken 
me places, but there was nothing there. Nobody. That's what | 
have to say to my... my followers. 


He moves past the reporters and toward the limo. The 
chauffeur holds the door open for him. 


EAGER REPORTER Eric, where are you going? 
Eric stops, turns to the reporter. 
ERIC I'm going home. 


He gels in the car. The chauffeur closes the door and goes 
around to the drivers side. The reporters snap photographs 
and loudly beg Eric to stick his head out the window, which 
he doesn't do. 


The limo starts and moves down the road, away from the 
reporters, away from the house. 


INT. LIMOUSINE - DAY 


CHAUFFEUR There's a TV in the cabinet in front of you. 
Plenty of food in the refrigerator. Your tickets are on the bar 
right there. Anything you need, just ask. 

ERIC Actually . . . there is something you can do for me. 


CHAUFFEUR \es. Mr. Braddock? 


ERIC Take me to the airport. 
Beat. 
CHAUFFEUR \¢s, sir 


There is a phone next to Eric, on the door of the limo. He 
picks it up and dials a number. 


INT. AIRPORT GATE - KANSAS CITY, MO - DAY 

Eric shakes hands with the chauffeur, who has escorted 
him to the gate. The chauffeur turns to go and Eric takes 
a seat. The monitor at the counter announces his flight 
number and the destination: Los Angeles. 


EXT. AIRPORT RUNWAY - KANSAS CITY - DAY 
An AIRPLANE speeds down the runway, then lifts up 
into the sky. 


INT. AIRPLANE - DAY 

Eric sits at a window seat in the first-class section. As the 
plane lifts higher, he looks down at the land beneath 
him, the open Kansas plains, the miles of farms getting 
smaller and smaller. 


He leans back in his seat and relaxes. 


INT. AIRPORT GATE - LOS ANGELES INTERNATIONAL 
DAY 
Mike and Lili and Andy wait for Eric's plane to arrive. 


EXT. AIRPLANE - DAY 
The plane, now on the ground in L.A., taxis slowly toward 
the gate. 


INT. AIRPLANE - DAY 

The plane comes to a stop and Eric gets up to exit the 
plane. He waits patiently in line as the other first-class 
PASSENGERS gather their carry-ons. 


INT. EXTENSION TUNNEL - DAY 

Eric pauses as he steps off the plane. He takes a breath, 
closes his eyes, and begins his walk down the tunnel and 
into the airport terminal. 


FADE OUT. 
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Levin, Stratton, Malone 

Continued from page 41 

a political level, kind of interesting to people. I must say, I prob- 
ably wouldn't have done that without Sonja pushing in a cer- 
tain way, without these guys being open to it. In other words, if 
somebody said to me, what should I do? I’m not sure I would 
say, go to jail. | might say: run free or die. 


She does have the line in her poem where she says that those 
two words “run” and “free” can't coexist. 


Stratton: That's exactly it. We're trapped in our bodies, trapped 
in consciousness. That choice is so basic to the human struggle. 


Levin: But what I'm saying is, the film may appeal to people 
that we may even disagree with. They're going to latch on to 
Sonja and say: You're saying he should go to jail in the end. 
Which I’m not saying, and yet we are saying. 


And you do have him change in prison. 


Malone: And he does run at the end of the film, but you don’t 
know where the hell he ran to. 


Levin: The European audiences all think he runs at the end. 
The American audiences all think he’s pretty much going to go 
to jail, and he'll develop his art there. 


| thought be was going to run, but it doesn't matter, does it? 


Malone: Who gives a fuck? It’s what the hell you gonna do with 
your life. It’s hard for me, it’s hard for us, being part of this. Is 
this entertainment? Is this edu-tainment? People go to movies to 
escape. Where the hell you gonna run from this shit? 


There is a mystical element to Ray, too, and the allusion that 
he escapes that way. 


Levin: The mystical element, the magic door, that’s what poetry is. 


You've got that shot of Ray, the black silhouette against that 
shimmering gold, that shot that’s a favorite of yours, it’s in a 
couple of your films. 


Levin: God is our gaffer. 


Yes, he lights that shot. There’s also a Christ thing going on, 
and | don't know if that was accidental, but Ray sits with the 
children, he leads the blind, he calms trouble. . . 


Levin: Saul has that naturally, but that was also intentional. We 
didn’t want to go too far, we had to find where the balance was. 
But the mythic imagery was intentional, which is why the film 
ends ambiguously, in terms of a political plot. What does he do? 
But poetically, mythically, it doesn’t end ambiguously. He's 
found his voice, his power. That's what myth is all about. 


Stratton: [t was a conscious choice never to show where Ray 
came from, never to show his family, never show where he lived. 
We wanted a mythic quality to Ray, so that he was like every- 
body, an everyman. He's this blessed version of everyman. 


Malone: A monk. But meanwhile, the guy sells drugs, you 
know what I mean? The whole damn fuckin’ movie's about a 
drug dealer. It’s about contradictions, it’s about life. 


There haven't been many films about sympathetic drug 
dealers. 


Stratton: | don’t believe there's been any. 


Malone: I've never seen it, in my time. Sitting down with the 
movie somewhere, like in Cannes, and people balling for the 
convict! Fuck that! 


And why not crack or cocaine, why wasn't he dealing the 
drug that kind of started the whole drug war hysteria? 


Malone: Crack would be too dated. 


But then Lauren says to Ray: you were my oppressor, | was 
selling my ass for crack. 


Levin: That was one of the biggest debates in the beginning, 
whether it would be pot or crack. And it was resolved, again, the 
same way. | asked Richard to go to the county courthouse and 
just see what was happening. 


Stratton: Seventy percent of the cases that were called were for 
possession of small amounts of marijuana. | sat there shaking 
my head. And that was back when crack wars were still happen- 
ing. But even in the midst of the crack wars throughout this 
country, many more people were locked up for marijuana than 
for any other crime. Something like five or six hundred thou- 
sand people a year are busted and go to jail for marijuana. 


Malone: The Rockefeller law. 


Levin: | wanted it to be pot all along, and I think Richard did. 
But we didn’t, again, want to be accused of: oh, you two pothead 
hippies of the sixties, you took the real story and you kind of 
softened it, you put your hippie tinge on it, when it should be a 
crack dealer. So Richard goes to the courthouse and he sees sev- 
enty percent are being put away for pot. 


Stratton: And the reason is because they don’t have money for 
bail, they don’t have money for lawyers. They're on the streets 
dealing drugs to subsist, to live, as Ray Joshua is. 


And his sentence? He had no priors? 
Stratton: He had a prior. 
Otherwise he wouldn't get the two to three for simple possession. 


Stratton: Right. The way we figured it was that he had a prior, 
and there was also a shooting that took place. 


Levin: He was around, involved in, or accessory to, a violent crime. 


Stratton: They could have held that kind of a sentence over his 
head. Ultimately, it would have been bargained down to less. 
And we have the scene with Roach where he says it: “Even if you 
were innocent I could only get you two to three.” /laughter] 
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So in terms of the film’s history, of getting into the prison sys- 
tem, Richard, you were instrumental because of your con- 
nections and your credibility? Weren't there a few meetings 
where people were kind of hesitant? 


Stratton: The fact that both me and Bonz are ex-convicts, and 
we can talk to people in their language, they know that we know 
where they're coming from. When we were going over to South- 
east, to shoot a documentary, there was a guy there, a boxer, and 
he said to me, what are you doing? Why do you want to tell this 
story? What are you guys doing here, this is insane. And I told 
him, | was in prison, I spent a lot of time there. And he said, oh, 
so you understand black folk. You been to prison, you under- 
stand. That experience, the experience of being locked up, of 
being put in custody of another person, it’s a profound thing. 


Levin: This brings me back to the outlaw artist theme. There is 
something, for me, about the artist as a subversive who chal- 
lenges the society. The outlaw does, too, they're both outcasts. But 
how do you do it? What is the constructive way to do it? The 
impulse, the biology of it, the acting out, the challenging, the 
fighting, are very similar. It can go two ways. Just look at our 
movie culture—we are enamored of the outlaw. That's what 
American cinema is, it’s the history of the pop outlaw. And that 
table that Bonz described as the God squad and the mob squad? | 
always saw it as the artists and the outlaws, and in my life, I've 
always found myself at that table and in that dialogue. Somehow 
it’s two forces pulling, That's really what this movie is exploring. 
Here's a guy who is an artist in his soul, but to live, he sells pot, 
he’s an outlaw. He hangs with the gangsters because they're in 
his neighborhood, he isn’t really a gangster. He gets thrown in 
jail with all the gangsters, and you've got to negotiate that. 


And there's the pressure to not be an individual, because 
you've got to join a gang, take a side. 


Malone: All the time. There’s a line in the jail, “It’s hard to be 
yourself here.” You know what | mean? You cannot come in 
here with that self-righteous attitude and then turn it off. 


Stratton: But to go back to what you were saying about crack 
versus marijuana, and what Sonja says in that scene when she 
talks about the crack oppressor thing, Ray says, don’t you 
understand who I was in that metaphor? Now, Saul and Sonja, 
they took this thing to a whole other level, in that scene, when 
they start talking about the relationship between the dealer and 
the buyer. The dealer and the addict. We don’t really look at 
marijuana smokers as addicts, but there is a relationship 
between the person who has this thing, and the person who 
wants it. And then males and females, and slaves and slave mas- 
ters. That's what she got into. So it didn’t matter that she had 
been a crack addict, and that he didn’t sell crack. What they 
were talking about was the relationship between men and 
women, between the domineer, the jailor, the person who was 
the overseer, and the slaves. 


That prop, the slave ship drawing, was that just something 


you walked by, while filming, and said, let’s use this? 


Levin: Yes. The first documentary stuff we shot was all the 
shackled legs coming out of the bus, so the slave imagery was 
there from the beginning. But actually putting the slave ship 
print in? No, we found that at the market that day. 


Malone: There's too many things that are evident in Slam that 
could not be scripted. It’s impossible. Like Marc said when we 
were at Sundance, “The film made itself.” If we scripted this 
thing, we would have fucked it up. 


But the film didn't make itself. That almost denies the ground 


you bad to walk first. That you had the eyes to see this story. 


Malone: We definitely had an outline and we had our life expe- 
rience, coming in there. 


Stratton: What we're doing here is telling stories that hopefully 
other people are going to be really moved by. It’s like sitting 
around the campfire. The whole thing about getting hung-up in 
ascript, and saying: well, this line’s not right and that line’s not 
right, and going back and forth, endlessly, with executives, get- 
ting notes, that stuff, to us, is completely insane. Our way of 
approaching the process of making a film is much more organ- 
ic. You get the story. You get the people that you think can help 
tell that story, and then you put it all together and start making 
it happen. But you don’t agonize over every line in the script. 


Its what Marc was calling “the living script.” Somebody once 
said that the hallmark of a true realist is somebody who 
comes to something with a set of ideas, but if the opposite 
idea, or a different idea, presents itself, you take it. 


Levin: Absolutely. 


Stratton: The difference between the way we approach making 
a film, and the conventional Hollywood studio approach, is that 
we take our story and try to place it, or superimpose it, on the 
real world. Whereas what they want to do is to spend millions of 
dollars to create an artificial reality, to then tell an untrue story 
that doesn’t have any real presence. 


Levin: | said the film made itself, and I believe that, but | would 
add to that, that we, the key people on this film, spent our lives 
preparing to make this film. So it’s not nine months of prep, it's 
however many years we've been around. That's why we are, 
through all our experience, sensitive. To be able to see a Big Mike 
and understand who and what Big Mike is. 


Rather than sending a PA with a clipboard and headset over 
lo the edge of the location to say to a Big Mike, “Get out of the 
way, you're blocking the set.” Because even though he’s the 
real thing that just showed up, be’s not in the script. 


Levin: That's what our years of preparation has sensitized us to. 
To find real situations, real people, that somehow are right 
there, as it’s happening, So yes, the film made itself, but it took a 
whole group that shared the idea of a living script. But even Hol- 
lywood, in its artifice way, is searching for what's real. | think, in 


fiction, as Richard has always said, you look to the '60s, to what 
Norman Mailer did, what Tom Wolfe did—that literature moved 
into journalism, into the real, and became reportage, became a 
new kind of fiction/nonfiction. I think in a way that’s what we're 
trying to do. The [Italian] neorealists, they were doing it also. 


That also came out of circumstance, | think. There was a 
Fascist regime, so these filmmakers said, let’s go to the street, 
use real locations, tell the stories of the underdog, and it 
becomes emancipatory. The people themselves are getting to 
fell their stories, because the filmmaker is sympathetic to the 
political situation they live in. 


Levin: Look at Richard—he came out of prison and published 
Prison Life {a magazine dedicated to the voice of the convict]. 
Bonz came out and did his columns. But how do you find that spot 
where the real and the imagination collide, and have them contain 
that energy? That's the challenge. You're an artist, a writer, a 
thinker, whatever, but you have to be willing to throw that away. It's 
not bringing it to the executive in the pitch, it’s bringing it out to 
the real world. Then it's going to change and mutate, and you're 
confident enough that you enjoy that. You enjoy it being blown up, 
and re-inventing itself. You don’t get insecure: oh God, but I wrote it 
this way. Instead, you're happy. There's a joy in that process. 


Malone: | think that Hollywood is used to taking a fancy script 
and bringing reality to it. We are used to basing our foundation 
in reality, and working out to fantasy. The thing | love about 
Slam is that it sends out a really powerful message. ‘Cause when 
freedom becomes outlawed, it’s the outlaws that are gonna be 
free, you know what | mean? And you can have freedom in jail. 


Stratton: One of the criticisms [some people had] of the film is 
that it’s “too real.” That they didn’t find it entertaining, because 
it made them think. And I thought, wait a minute, people stop 
in the middle of this movie and break out in verse. It’s like a 
musical. How real is that? How often do you have that happen? 


It Jailhouse Rock. 


Stratton: //aughs/ Right, Jailhouse Rock, jailhouse poetry, 
jailhouse rap. Exactly. 


The Ray/Bay scene, when the two meet in jail cells and start 
rapping, brings out the history of hip hop and spoken word 
versus gangsta rap, and what came out of the prison and 
what came off the streets—that felt like a conversation 
between two styles. 


Malone: Definitely a conversation. 


Levin: It’s a dialogue of two styles. It’s also a common language 
from two different philosophies and perspectives, but sharing one 
circumstance. Bob Holman came here, and Bob is kind of the P-T. 
Barnum of the slam movement and the rap/poetry thing. We're 
trying to bring poetry and rap together, and this has been his 
thing. When we showed him that scene, he said, “I have searched 
for twenty years to see this footage, I don’t even know what else 
you guys got, but all you have to do is lead me to this scene and 


take me away from this scene, and you have a movie.” 


Stratton: He was convinced that we had found the essence of 
what we were looking for. And indeed, rap did start in prison, 
with what they called “prison toasts.” It was an elaborate 
rhyming storytelling thing that these guys did because they didn’t 
have pen and pencil, so they would tell these stories in bullpens, 
in cells, and before that, on slave plantations. So much of the 
music and rap have come up together from the prison, from 
oppression, from the people who are pushed down. 


What was interesting about Beau Sia’s character was that it 
was like a performance, but it was found performance, 
Sound poetry, in the style of “found art.” The film ended up 
having a landscape of accidental poetic moments. 


Levin: Right, and | think that helps tremendously. Obviously, we 
tried to do that. With Beau Sia it was almost a situation of having 
too much. We had way too much performance from him. What 
you see is maybe ten percent of what he gave us. But it was too big, 
too over the top, too much him. He did his whole poem, “Asian 
Men Are Hung Like Horses,” in the jail bullpen. /laughter] 


How did the prisoners react to that? 


Stratton: They cracked up. They were yelling, “China doll!” 
“We're gonna find out about that!” 


Levin: But you're right about that landscape, and creating that 
landscape, and Beau was the beginning of that, although even 
earlier the little kid has those two lines of a rap, when he says, “I 
haven't finished the end of it.” That is really the beginning of it. 
And then Big Mike saying, | need a few lines for my chick. 


The Cyrano riff: 


Levin: Right, Cyrano de Bergerac. It was all so that, when Saul 
breaks out in what, as Richard says, is a constructed moment, a 
movie moment in the middle of the yard, it was part of that 
environment we created, it didn’t just come out of nowhere. 


And later, the idea that Saul, as Ray Joshua, could pull off a 
highly poetic line like, “You could shoot the sun, and every- 
body else would just be blind.” By then you're believing 
anything that comes out of his mouth. 


Malone: We were sitting in Cannes, and Saul said, “1 still don’t 
know what the fuck that means.” He looked at me and said, “Does 
that line make any sense?” I said, “It makes total fucking sense.” 


Levin: It's a great line, and you're right, it comes right in the 
middle of a heavy dialogue scene between two guys. But it was 
precious, and I think it’s also how it balanced with what Richard 
was saying, the absurdity, the humor. Because I know what peo- 
ple mean when they say the film is preachy, it's got a point of 
view. But I don’t accept it when they say it’s just a preachy politi- 
cal film, because there’s a tremendous amount of humor in it. 


| didn't find the film preachy. | think what people are reacting 
to is more like what you were saying earlier, that if you want 
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to defy the conventions of film, it throws people off. People go 
to films to be entertained, they don't necessarily want to be 
uncomfortable. When people say the film is preachy, | think 
they are actually reacting to something else. 


Levin: Maybe you're right. That was the telling line when they 
did market research. When they asked the young guy in South 
Central at the Magic Johnson Theater in L.A., was it entertain- 
ing? He said no. And the market guy said, why not? And he said, 
because it made me think. //aughter] Art used to be able to 
entertain and involve and make you think. That's the idea. Now 
you take the art out of art and you just have the entertainment. 


Stratton: You're always going to have people who find some 
reason to assassinate a movie. But the thing that takes Slam to 
another level is the performances. The poetry is astounding. 


And the D. J. Spooky score, was that meant to be part of Ray 
Joshua's character? Was that the interior of his brain? 


Levin: Exactly. Saul turned us on to Spooky. I remember sitting 
here, late at night, we played the CD while we were watching 
rushes, we had the graveyard scene on, and I was like, “It's Easy 
Rider of the 90s!” It was just so mythic, and it had the street 
beat. We were all transfixed. We said, this is it. It’s just like you 
were saying —this is the character, this is his brain. 

But you know, you were talking about the conventions of 
film, and the standard things, the rules. In terms of what the 
conventions are, there are two sides to it—one is shooting, 
where you have the blocking camera rules, and the other is edit- 
ing, where you have the standard editing rules. On the post-pro- 
duction level, I started out in editing. I’ve seen all those rules, 
and if you look at the film that I did with Bonz in 1987, you'll 
see the beginning of the whole MTV style, of breaking all those 
rules. In that scene with Bonz, where he gives his monologue, it 
shows you can cut to anything. You can jump-cut. All these 
things you couldn't do before. 


Bob Holman described the editing of Slam by saying, “It 
lingers, lurches, leaps breathlessly, more like poetry than film.” 


Levin: That's intentional, it works with the film, but it’s also a 
necessity in terms of continuity. Continuity, you know, is a big 
thing on a film. In other words, do you have the cigar right? Get 
a new cigar, burn it down to exactly where it was when Bonz 
said that line. That's conventional filmmaking, We're looking 
for what I would call emotional continuity. He has the sunglass- 
es on and he doesn’t have the sunglasses on. He has the cigar 
and it’s burnt to a certain place, then it’s burnt to another place. 
But it's the movement, the kinetic movement within the scene, 
and the emotional tone of what he’s saying, that is consistent. 
Those continuity things really aren't going to stop people. 
Nobody has stopped and said, oh, well, there’s no continuity 
there. But if you had an AD on your set, he'd make sure. 


| did wonder how Ray got the Dodge City badge out of prison. 1 
thought, well, theres only a couple places he could have put it. 


[laughter] 


Levin: That's a good point, that’s a new one. 
Malone: Once you're behind the wall, you learn all kinds of tactics. 


Stratton: You can get those badges out, it’s just a little uncom- 
fortable. 


So you originally wanted to film in New York, but the current 
mayor, Giuliani, he was averse to— 


Stratton: We couldn't get access. 


Levin: Bonz was there at Rikers, Sonja even gave a poetry work- 
shop there. But they wouldn't even let us bring a Hi-8 camera 
there to do some research. What a contrast in mayors. Although 
it’s ironic that Giuliani is so much more popular than [D.C. 
Mayor] Marion Barry, who, even amongst the African-American 
community in Washington, has got a lot of enemies. But from our 
perspective, he was a friend. He wanted a film to say this, he'd lived 
it himself, in a way. Whereas Giuliani just was not going to be 
helpful to us and doesn’t really care that much about this kind of 
film being made. So we found ourselves in Washington. 


But it wasn't just that Barry was behind it. Wasn't the Federal 
Government about to take over the D.C. prison system? So 
that you bad a little window where people presently adminis- 
tering the system were angry at what was happening? 


Levin: Yes, the head of the Department of Corrections. She was 
the key woman, she was the one who made it happen, Margaret 
Moore. And she was testifying every day, while we shot there, in 
front of all these Republican committees, in the Congress, about 
the prison system, about the D.C. Department of Corrections. She 
was being grilled day and night. And basically, in the budget leg- 
islation, there was an historic balanced budget, that was passed 
last summer, which Clinton then signed. Part of that was the 
closing down of the whole Department of Corrections in D.C. 
and the taking of home rule from Washington D.C. by a Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress. So you had all the bureaucrats, from 
the corrections officers, like Lucas, who was in our film, to the 
people that ran the system, whose job it is to minimize risks, let- 
ting in a film team without a written contract. It was an oral 
agreement, there was trust. The community, the people, they 
were all like, “Nobody gives a fuck about us!” 


Stratton: Yeah, they said, “Tell the story, tell my story!” 


Levin: Tell the story! And maybe it’s ironic that it’s you guys 
from New York that have to come down here and do it, but hey, 
at least you're interested. Nobody else gives a shit. And do it fast, 
because who knows if any of us will be here, or who knows if any 
of us will be behind these bars. 


And that’s a unique situation in this country? The Federal 
takeover of a local governing system? 


Levin: It’s never happened before! The closing down of an 
entire correction system, I don’t think has ever happened. 


And what was it done in reaction to? 


Levin: Because it's so corrupt and they have no money. The 


whole District of Columbia was run like a state. In particular, its 
prison system. Cities don’t have prison systems, they have jails. 
They send their prisoners away. 


Stratton: Also, it's the move to federalize the criminal justice 
system, and to privatize it. 


Because the profits to be made from prisons are so high. 


Stratton: It's the war on drugs, there’s so much money involved in 
it. As Eddie Ellis [ex-convict activist] says, “From the plantations to 
the projects to the penitentiaries.” The marketing of human beings. 


Levin: [t's economics. The market is “it,” and government we 
don’t need, especially in a black city with a black mayor who is 
an ex-drug offender, in a time of the first Republican Congress, 
in what is it, fifty years? They couldn't handle it. That they were 
in this city, with this guy who was mayor, and they were like, for- 
get this! The mayor has no power, the city has no power, take it! 
We're going to run this city, we're going to privatize their jails, 
send their inmates out of the city. We're changing this city. 


So you had a window of time within which to make this film, 
before everything changed. And for the filming, you had a 
key moment where you had to get the warden involved, for 
her approval? She had a story input, where she thought Ray 
shouldn't kiss Lauren? 


Levin: That was Margaret Moore, the head of the Department of 
Corrections. That's the way the deal went down. I went to her 
office, after | asked the warden, Pat Jackson, after Richard and | 
said maybe we should shoot this film in Washington. And Pat, 
who ran the jail, was incredible. While we were shooting the 
documentary, she asked about Saul: Who's that guy with the 
dreads and the notebook? What's he writing, is he an investiga- 
tor? And I told her, and she said, oh, you're going to make a real 
movie? Great. Go ask Margaret. Margaret Moore is a conservative 
woman who runs the Department of Corrections. And so, you're 
talking about liability, insurance, all these things. 


Once you move from documentary to fiction? 


Levin: Yeah, this could have taken six months to negotiate a 
deal. In fact, it did. After the fact, thank God. What happened was, 
Margaret had just come from the Hill, she turned the TV on to 
watch the news, and she was so disgusted that she didn’t want to 
talk about any of these real things that | thought she was going 
to grill me on. You know, how are we going to get releases on 
everyone? Where's your insurance? Instead, I gave a five-minute 
acting out of the whole movie, and she stopped me at that scene 
where Ray is in the class in jail, and everybody leaves, and he 
lingers with the teacher Lauren, and they have some words. And I 
said, well, maybe he kind of kisses her. . . And she just stopped 
me cold. She said, now wait a second. You said you were going to 
make this movie real. That would never happen. Yes, it could 
really happen that a teacher would invest in a student, and even 
stay there afterwards and encourage them. But if that inmate 
crossed that line, that woman would be so angry! And it was obvi- 
ous that Margaret was talking from her own experience. She had 


started as a volunteer thirty years ago. So this was her story, in a 
way. And then she was saying, no, if he even moved toward her 
she'd stop him cold. And I said, gee, that actually makes it more 
dramatic. That way you don’t know, when he leaves, is he going 
to be able to find her or not? So here I was having this story con- 
ference, and she was contributing what | thought were good 
ideas, and we weren't talking about any of what I anticipated, the 
insurance, the legal this and that. And finally I said, “You know, 
Margaret, I think you've made the scene a lot better. This is a lot 
more dramatic.” And she goes, “This is going to be a great 
movie.” And that was it! That was her permission! Nothing was 
signed! She greenlit the movie! /laughter] 


Stratton: The other great thing about Margaret was what she 
said when she saw the movie. She loved it, she was blown away. 
The only thing that she didn’t like about it was the fact that Bonz 
was walking around in a bathrobe. /laughter] | said to Margaret 
Moore, are you saying that’s impossible? And she said, no, it’s not 
impossible, but it would mean that he would have to have 
influence with all the guards in the institution, way beyond the 
norm. And I said, what, do you think John Gotti is subject to the 
same restrictions? And she said, well, we know it happens. So, we 
laughed. She knew, of course, that it could happen, if the guy was 
who we portrayed him to be. He ran the place. 


Levin: | promised Margaret that we will donate a small library. A 
reading library, a videocassette library of documentaries, films, 
and books, so that if there is anybody in jail that wants to educate 
themselves, wants to read, wants to think, they can. Because 
there’s nothing there! You can’t even read a book. We're going to 
put something together this fall, that was really the promise to her. 


She also did a couple of key things, didn’t she? Like load the 
prison yard for the big scene? 


Levin: That was Pat. There were two black women who played 
incredible roles. Once Margaret, who runs the Department of Cor- 
rections, said yes, it was Pat Jackson, who ran the jail. She was the 
one who, on the day-to-day shooting of the film, was in charge. 


So the scene in the yard, where Ray makes peace with a 
poem, didn't she load it with inmates? 


Levin: She closed it down first. There were two interventions by 
Pat. The first one was the scene we were shooting with Bonz, 
where he does the introduction with the sweets. She came in and 
she said, “Stop this scene, you're shooting a Code Blue now.” We 
said, what? We were in the middle of a scene. And she said, “I 
heard there was an incident yesterday.” Which was when the 
guard Lucas gives his introduction to Ray, and does that thing 
with the numbers of young black men. Lucas got so upset that 
when he left that take, he hit the bars and his hand starts bleed- 
ing and then he went and beat up an inmate. He started a mini- 
riot. They called a Code Blue, which is when all the officers get 
called. And so Mark Benjamin, our cameraman, is immediately 
like, oh, great! He's running after it, I’m running after it, there’s 
a Code Blue, there's a riot! And they said no, you're not filming 
that! They put us all in a holding pen, the whole crew. They 
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locked us up! They locked us up while this incident went on, so 
we didn’t get it. So she called us up the next morning, and I was 
afraid we were going to get thrown out. It was like being in 
school—you can’t start shooting, Marc has to go up and see the 
warden. I thought she was going to say, here it is, the fourth day, 
and you're already inciting my officers, starting riots, we're 
going to have to close the production down. But what she says 
was, “Why didn’t you get the Code Blue?” And I’m like, oh, 
uhhh . . . laughter] And she said, well, you said you wanted to 
make this real, so you're going to get a Code Blue. | said great. 
But she didn’t say when. So we're shooting the Bonz scene, and 
she just walks in and she says, it's happening in five minutes. 


Malone: We were flipping out. I was like, who is she, man? 


Levin: So she instigated a fake Code Blue, while it was a shift 
change. She said, | got twenty officers that are about to go 
home, you gotta do it now, one take only, load your cameras. 


That's the footage that’s integrated into the fight scene when 
Ray throws the food tray down? Did everybody involved 
know it was a fake Code Blue? 


Stratton: The guards, supposedly, weren't told that it was fake. 
Wouldn't they have to know, to pull their punches? 


Stratton: They did once they got there. Code Blue was called, 
and then they realized when they got there what was going on. 


So real guards and real prisoners agreed to fight each other 
Jor your film. 


Levin: They agreed to fight each other, for that scene. What was 
amazing was that it was pretty physical, a few people got 
scratched up, and Pat, the warden, was standing there, jumping 
up and down as it was happening. She said, I can’t believe how 
much fun it is to make movies! She was getting off on it. But at 
the end of it, what was moving, was that when I called cut, and 
we stopped, the prisoners and the guards all embraced each 
other. It was quite a touching moment, of just: we did it for the 
movie. It was almost a catharsis, they all probably wanted to 
beat each other up, and they got to act it out. 


Malone: One day before, they coulda been in a fight, and to see 
them hug? That shit blew me away. 


Were there prisoners that were resentful of the whole process? 


Levin: Yeah, that was the second intervention of warden Pat. 
There was a misunderstanding in the yard, and instead of help- 
ing us, she was like, you're out. She's screaming at me, and at 
the officers, in front of everyone. It was a classic, “This is my 
jail, who do you think you are? Hollywood? I run this jail. 
There’ re a lot of guys that are angry that they're not in the yard, 
that you kept them out of the yard.” And then as we're walking 
off, she comes over to me and she whispers, “Did you get what 
you need?” After reaming me out in front of everybody! And I 
said, “Pat, this is only the most important scene in the movie, 
and no, we didn’t get it.” And so she goes, “Okay, you're going to 
do it again tomorrow, you're going to get exactly one hour, and 


you're going to do it my way.” And I was like, “What's your 
way?” And she said, “The yard’s going to be filled. Not with just 
the forty extras you're working with, but all the prisoners that 
haven't been able to get into the yard today. So you're going to 
have people that don’t give a shit about this movie, that are 
angry that you guys are here, and that's it. You got one hour and 
that’s it.” So we came back, and shot the second day. The master 
shot is from that day. In other words, when Saul went off, there 
were all these people, and no one knew exactly what was going 
to happen. In fact, there was an incident when Tony Hardmon, 
our AC, was running across with a [camera] magazine and he 
collided with one of the guys playing basketball. That was a 
pretty strange moment, a quarter of a second where I didn’t 
know if the whole thing was going to blow up, if this guy was 
just going to beat Tony down, and then everyone was going to 
jump on us. And then somehow there was just a threat, and then 
Tony just continued across the yard. 


So you needed actors and crew that would be able to walk 
into these tense situations and be able to handle it. 


Levin: Oh, that was intense. Saul, man, he was really on the line! 
‘There were people yelling, “Shut the fuck up! What are you doing?” 


Malone: Imagine seasoned actors in a situation like that? 
They'd want insurance, they'd want all kinds of shit. 


And Sonja, she walked into the jail, and she had prisoners 
jerking off when she walked by, and she just stayed cool. 


Malone: You know what we had? We had twenty dollars a day. 
That's it. No insurance, none of that shit. Everybody in that yard 
had a blade, they were stashing them the whole time. 


Levin: And they were getting stoned, smoking right in the yard. 
Stratton: Smokin’ blunts. Right in the scene. 


There's a shot in the film, China tucks something away before 
he comes to do his confrontation. | thought, that’s his stash. 


Malone: That's right, his stash or his blade, and everybody in 
there had one. So we were like, this shit just went into overdrive, 
we ain't got no movie, we got the real fuckin’ thing. 


Levin: But I had to call Pat Jackson up, when I was in the edit- 
ing room, with Emir Lewis, two or three months later, and | said 
to Pat, this is funny, because when you said, “You gotta do it my 
way,” I was like, who are you? The studio chief? And now, I'm 
looking at it, and your way, you gave us something, again, 
something we never would have had. The menacing sense of 
danger and energy is so there, and it was there because it was 
real. And the performance that Bonz gives, and that Saul gives, 
it’s charged. And then they were combined, the first day where 
we had total control, and the second day where we didn’t. We 
combined them. But where you get the sense of menace and 
danger and claustrophobia and it all building to: what is this 
kid going to do? That came from the second day. And that came 
from Pat Jackson saying, you're going to do it our way. So that 


is, again, going back to our style, of being able to let go, and say, 
yeah, let’s try this, let's see what happens. 


Malone: And being able to improvise. Because, on the basket- 
ball court, the guys that were playing, they were like, “Don’t get 
on the court. If you get on the court, we don’t know what's going 
to happen.” Like Marc said, they were like, “We don’t give a fuck 
about this movie.” So while I'm on channel with Saul, I see 
them lined up. When I saw them, I realized I was stepping on 
the court. But I did not look the other way, I just said, in the 
scene, “I got my guys lined up over here. We know where we 
stand.” | just used that, you know what I mean? /laughter] 


Levin: | didn’t even realize that had happened. 


So you guys have more films, Jump, and Whiteboys, that are 
going to work this method? 


Levin: Yeah, “Brooklyn Babylon” would work the most in that 
method, of all our films, because it’s conceived of like that. Whife- 
boys is what we're doing now, and we're trying to figure out, how 
do you grow this style, not abandon it, but work it? I gotta go to a 
meeting right now, I got Fox here, they've got contractual require- 
ments. We're working in another world now. 


They want to see a finished script, a locked-in shooting script? 


Levin: Well, that’s part of our discussion. The deal was made with 
a script that Richard and I worked on, rewriting Danny Hoch’s 
script. And they signed off on it, but they also signed off on us con- 
tinuing this drama verilé style. Of knowing that, when you see the 
real location, when you get there, it’s all going to change. But how 
to negotiate that now, with studio executives, with a bond compa- 
ny? The industry, the unions, the guilds, they're all organized to 
work in another way. This is how simple it is—with our documen- 
tary style of shooting, with the cameraman shooting, you can’t do 
that in a feature! By law of the union! In other words, the camera 
operator operates the camera, not the director of photography. 
That's a union rule! This is the world we're working in now. It's 
Hollywood, and they make it like a factory, it’s organized that way. 
It's an industry that’s been built over seventy, eighty years. 


Are you going to ask them to alter those rules for your style? 


Levin: Yeah, we're fighting it on every level. You cast a S.A.G. 
actor, but then you find a real character. You say, but wait a sec- 
ond, this old guy is incredible! And they say, sorry, you can't do 
that, there are S.A.G. rules. You can’t cast him. And I understand 
it, unions and crafts deserve to be supported. But this industry has 
grown, and in its own way, it has nothing to do with the creative 
process. So how can we forge new relationships, from S.A.G. to 
D.G.A., to the craft guilds, to the studio executives, who say, wait a 
second, the rushes don’t necessarily correspond to exactly what was 
in the script. We are trying to figure that out. That's why Ezra 
[Swerdlow, producer] has joined our team. He’s coming to us with 
tremendous experience, he produced Copland, Waiting to Exhale, 
Wag the Dog. Major features, but he loves what we're doing. He's 
trying to help us find a way to not abandon what we're doing. 


Will you be doing some stealth maneuvers, even from within 
this new structure you're signing on for? 


Levin: Yes. Without a doubt. We're designing it that way. 
Are there specific things that you've learned from Slam that 


youd like to try again, or change? 


Levin: | think what it will be more like, is, we will be fighting to 
return to Slam for the rest of our careers. It's happening already. 
We're learning more how to do it /heir way. And we're trying to 
figure out how to do that without compromising who we are. 


But for “Brooklyn Babylon, ” at least, you can do your style. 


Levin: But we will always look back at Slam and say: it’s never 
going to be pure as that. Once you have forty, fifty people on 
your crew, and you're working in a more hierarchical situation, 
no matter how open and collaborative you are, it’s just never 
going to be like that again—a bunch of lunatics, out there, 
nobody knows what the hell’s happening, and no script at all 
except what we have jotted down here and there or in my mind. 
Yet everybody shared, it was a collective, a guerrilla team. That 
magic, that’s the dream of the outlaw and the artist. Where you 
are an outlaw, and you're doing it, totally out of bounds. 


Stratton: Stealing a movie. 
Levin: Stealing a movie! It'll never be that again. 


You once called this a “family” film company, which | guess 
it won't be anymore? 


Levin: We're trying to figure out how to stay lean and mean and 
yet do all the things we want to do. How do you make a guerrilla 
corporation? We made a guerrilla movie. Less is more. Get rid of 
some of the people on a crew. How do you do that? We are a renais- 
sance people, in the sense of, we like to do a lot of different things. 
But the way the industry works, you're supposed to just fit. If you 
have a guy that just works on camera, and then he’s over working 
on the script, they're like: wait a second. You can’t do that. 


Yes, | heard about how Henri, your executive producer, was 
also designing Sonja’s bedroom during the shoot. 


Levin: And making sandwiches! And I understand it, we've got 
to get organized, we've got a company that’s giving us money, 
they want departments. But we're used to: you do that, you're 
good at that, you do that, there are no departments. There's only 
one department, which is making this movie. That is over for us. 
And I’m saying, we will long to go back to that, in some way. 


It might come from an idea for some kind of journalistic 
story where you have to go in and steal it, and you'll have to 
return to that guerrilla style. 


Levin: Well, | already have a few ideas for that one. 
[laughter] 


[Marc Levin, Bonz Malone, and Richard Stratton were interviewed 
by Annie Nocenti at the Offline Entertainment offices in New York City. 
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Saul Williams 
Continued from page 43 
authentic or not? 


Yes, and the strength in doing that also comes from the fact that 
I was there for nine months of the process, totally developing 
Raymond Joshua. | did everything from naming him to decid- 
ing how he was going to walk, his whole biographical back- 
ground. What does his mother do? What does his father do? 


But someone made the decision not to know where Ray 
lived, to not give Ray any background in the film. 


We made that decision. But it would have been different if Ray, 
the character, made that decision, that he didn’t know. You 
would have felt ungrounded watching this guy. So I knew. I had 
to know. As an actor I have to know the entire background of a 
character as much as I can decipher, in order to make this a real 
person. Everything that’s in the film, | had to justify. 


So in terms of the difference between Ray and Saul, for 
instance, with the poem “Amethyst Rocks” —did you feel you 
had to amend or adapt the poem for that scene, since it was 
a pre-existing poem that Saul, not Ray, had written? 


At first I did, but then I didn’t. | tried to, and then I realized that 
I was then becoming guilty of what I felt other people were 
guilty of, which was simply thinking that this dude would not be 
capable of writing such a thing. The other thing that arises is 
this: most people don’t really listen to hip hop, and when they 
do, they listen to what MTV tells them to listen to. So they listen 
to gangsta rap or some other shit. But if you listen to a lot of 
underground hip hop, the shit that they don’t play on the radio, 
but that every hip hop head knows? It’s filled with stuff like in 
“Amethyst Rocks.” Because those references, that stuff is com- 
mon talk in the black community. The talk about Sirius, Osiris, 
Horus, Isis, that’s common talk in a community that is con- 
stantly aiming to define itself in light of its history here and in 
light of its history in the world at large. 


The language of transformation. 


Yes. So for a lot of kids, that poem blows their mind, but it’s also 
almost a status quo level of speaking. For instance, you'll find, in 
prisons and on the streets, a lot of people calling themselves “five 
percenters.” That's a religion that's a derivative, that’s derived from 
Islam. But it’s based on a lot of conspiracy theory, and world-order 
type stuff. And those people are fluent in these ideas. Fluent! And 
basically, it’s that type of stuff that “Amethyst Rocks” is filled with. 


You had a trial-by-fire scene when you were working as a PA 
on the documentary Thug Life? You stood up and did that 
poem and they accepted you? You tested this idea? 


Right. They were in the middle of a cipher circle, where kids 
were rhyming and freestyling. And Mare [Levin] looked at me, 
he wanted me to enter the cipher, to see if they would be as will- 
ing to accept me as he would want them to accept the character 
Ray—as just one of the guys. And so I did it. The thing was, that 


when I did it, it was more than being just one of the guys, 
because they flipped as if that was some of the dopest rhymes 
they had ever heard. They just started cheering, “South Side!” 
They were claiming me, as if I was from their neighborhood. 


One of the key lines in that poem, for me, was “Stealing us is 
the smartest thing you ever did.” Which I think in the origi- 
nal poem was “stealing me?” 


Yeah, well, that was an adjustment that | made. Because the 
whole poem, when I wrote it, was all “I” and “me,” and I did 
have to open it up to include the yard, to include everybody. 


What would you do to prepare yourself for an improv? 


After a while it was just a matter of staying open, and of being 
reminded, before | walked into a scene, of what we had to 
accomplish. Literally, before shooting, we workshopped the 
movie for nine months. So by the time it came to shooting, I was 
well-versed in what | needed to do. It really was a matter of play- 
ing it by ear, and taking it moment by moment. I mean, | was 
actually in prison. My life was actually in danger. So I just had 
to take these real things into account. And take it into the scene. 
I'd say to Marc, oh, what point do we have to get across in this 
scene? Okay, that’s right, let’s do it: action! 


Did you have skepticism going in, or did you know this 
method was going to work? 


I knew it was going to work. Without a doubt. 


Did you have to think about context, about the landscape of 
poetic language that’s in the film, and how it would work 
when your character would deliver highly poetic lines, even 
within a dramatic scene? 


See, | don’t think a poet is a writer. I think a poet is an instru- 
ment of the universe. The poet's tongue is the universe's reed that 
is constantly played, whether the poet has a pen in hand or not. 
Poetry is a living thing, not a written thing, enclosed in a book. 
Poetry is most interesting when it is real life. Not in a love scene 
or something. /laughs/ So it wasn't a conscious thing. The main 
thing that I went into this film with was, how much of a spell 
would we be able to cast on the world through this project? The 
reason I named the character Raymond Joshua was that, in the 
Bible, Joshua marched around the city of Jericho seven times 
before the walls came tumbling down. Without an army, just 
marched around and played the trumpet. So I figured that if they 
played this film on seven hundred or seven thousand or seven 
million screens across the world at the same time, the walls of 
injustice in Babylon would indeed come tumbling down. It was 
about the casting of the spells of the poetry that would allow that 
type of reverberation to occur. That's what I went into this project 
with. That was my original intent, and so everything | said in the 
film is somewhat calculated to the extent that, yeah, it does rever- 
berate more deeply than just what is being said in any given 
moment. For instance, when Ray is talking to Jimmy Huang and 
he says, “If you’re not supposed to be here, you won't be here. 


Give it a minute and you'll disappear.” Yeah, I thought of that 
line right there, it was natural, but the main thing was meditat- 
ing before we shot it, so that that type of fluidity would occur. 
There was a lot of actor's preparation that I did, mostly relax- 
ation, so that that type of stuff would come through. The film is 
about the power of words, really. You can articulate any emo- 
tion, and it has the power to effect change. 


What about the moment when everyone in the yard backed 
off when you read the poem? 


That was Richard Stratton’s idea. That's what he wanted to do, 
and everybody was, like, Richard, that won't work. But it totally 
did. That was the only thing from the ideas Richard and Mare 
presented to me that I was hesitant about. But I realized the rea- 
son I wasn’t sure about it was because I was scared. | thought, 
damn, I’m going to have to write an amazing poem. 


The Ray/Bay scene [Ray and a prisoner in the next cell freestyle 
rap poetry, though they can't see each other] seemed critical 
because it seemed to be about the language of poetry; you two 
seemed to be having a dialogue about the different styles. 


Without a doubt. That was an idea that I had, I just wanted to do a 
freestyle scene. That's what I wanted to capture. And I kept asking 
Mare, can we do this, can we do this, can we do this? And I asked 
him again on the way to the prison one morning, and he just said: 
okay, we'll shoot that first. And so we did it. And it was amazing. 
It's a dialogue on diversity. But at the same time, they're both crav- 
ing for the same thing, regardless of how they express it. Regard- 
less of the content, it's how they fuel it, it’s the charge they give it. 


In the party scene, you said to Lauren Bell, “1 wouldn't want 
fo read anything | wrote before.” Meaning that you were dif- 
ferent now. How much of the arc of the poems mimicked the 
arc of the character's changes, and also you—did you 
change during the course of the filming? 


I did. And I wrote tons of stuff while | was down there in D.C. But 
unfortunately, there was still a lot of editing | would have to do 
to make it credible. What I've gone through in my lifetime and 
what Ray’s gone through, it got to a point where it really didn’t 
compare. So that in the film I was doing poetry that was three 
years old. If I did what I’ve written recently, I felt like it would be 
too evolved for Ray. Poems age like wine anyway, so it’s cool. But 
I couldn't use the new poems, because it would be like, where 
the fuck did he ever learn this shit? 
(Saul Williams was interviewed by Annie Nocenti by phone in New 

York City.) 


Sonja Sohn 

Continued from page 45 

this whole metaphysical connection, between us, and a larger uni- 
verse. A lot of what gives that scene its power comes from that. It’s 
not said, it’s not overt, but you feel it. The talk of slaves, his talk of 
the magical doors—all that comes from what he and I were 


exploring off-screen. The whole scene was a surprise, in a sense, 
We were channels, we entered into a magical space and it just 
happened. And when you're in the middle of it, you don’t say, wow, 
this is really dope dialogue, because you're living it. It’s only after 
it’s over that you say, damn, did you hear what we just said? Where 
we went? Who was in us? What brought itself forth in this scene? 
It's a really difficult thing to explain. It’s an energy, it’s an 
essence. If you can access the essence of your character, and not 
by consciously trying, you got it. All I had to do was know my 
character inside and out, and then forget that I knew. 


Did you keep a journal, write out possible lines for her? 


That was the biggest temptation for me—to write her lines. 
Because | felt like | knew her, and I wanted to write a script so 
badly. Richard and Marc knew that. I would tell them, we're 
dealing with all these people that are not actors, let's write a 
script that they can improvise off of if they have better words. 


And they resisted that? 


They did, because of the success of the first improv between me 
and Saul, which was Saul’s audition. And I knew why that whole 
scene jumped off—because I had seen that scene in my head. 
And I knew how | was going to blow it up. | knew what the arc of 
the scene was and I knew what juicy stuff could come out. 


Could you talk about Marc, bis presence as a director? 


Marc certainly has the most integrity, as a director, of anyone 
I've met in the business so far. And that’s what inspired me to 
want to make sure his personal vision was accomplished. He had 
a strong sense of purpose, and I believed it. It was heartfelt. For 
me, as an actor, as a writer, as a Creative entity, my purpose is the 
same—to spread healing through what I do. It’s not just a jerk- 
off, it’s not just to get rich and famous and get offers and do a 
lot of movies about nothing. All of us, Marc, Richard, me, Saul, 
and Bonz, we had very similar purposes, and it was no accident. 


Was it hard for you to do your scenes in the prison? 


No, because I'd been in prisons before. | know guys like that. 
And they're harmless. Damn, they're in prison, you know what | 
mean? I grew up with guys like that. So I’m not intimidated by 
them in the least. And I trusted Marc and his direction. Just 
before we went down to D.C. to shoot, we had a meeting. I had 
created a whole character that I wanted to play and I was trying 
to make her very different from me. And after the meeting | 
asked Mare, tell me, how much like me do you want this char- 
acter to be? And he hesitated a moment, and then he said, a lot. 
And I said, okay, I thought so. So I rewrote my character. And I 
had one monologue written, the monologue that I say in front 
of the prisoners in the class, it just came into my head, and I kept 
trying to toss it out, but it just wouldn't go. I said, damn, girl, just 
write it down. So I did, very much like free-writing. I wanted to 
memorize it so badly. And I was like, girl, you cannot memorize 
this. Because you'll be going against specific directions, to not 
write things out. And you'll probably be limiting yourself. You 
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know it’s in you, this is just to show you that there's a seed. 


Do you think that’s part of what Marc Levin's style is? Let real- 
ity alter whatever preconceived idea you bring to a scene. If 
you bave memorized lines then you cant stay open? 


Yes and no. I agree and disagree. | can have a memorized mono- 
logue, and still be open to what happens in a scene. That's the 
magical realm that | like to inhabit as an actor, to have freedom. 
That's what I want, in every scene, whether it's written or not. 


(Sonja Sobn was interviewed by Annie Nocenti by phone in New 
York City.) 


J. Hoberman 

Continued from page 5 

wrote. “Violence bursts in every sequence, and the conversation 
is slangy and corrupt.” 

In commercial terms, Spillane was the most successful Amer- 
ican writer during the first phase of the Cold War. His novels, 
including /, the Jury, My Gun Is Quick, and Vengeance Is Mine 
sold some 24 million copies between 1947 and 1952. Spillane’s 
tough private-eye, Mike Hammer, was the personification of 
rage—the most sadistic shamus in crime fiction. By creating a 
character who was detective, judge, jury, and executioner in one, 
Spillane offered his readers an example of God's Angry Man, 
filling a function that is currently satisfied by aggressive talk- 
radio hosts. (The Hammer character was effectively turned 
against himself in the 1955 Kiss Me Deadly, a Spillane adapta- 
tion that—directed by liberal Robert Aldrich from a script by 
leftist A. I. Bezzerides—would be the most significant political 
noir to follow Pickup on South Street.) 

Most of the villains that Hammer fought were criminals. But 
in One Lonely Night he turned his attention to another evil, 
exulting at the end of the novel that: 

| killed more people tonight than I have fingers on my 
hands. I shot them in cold blood and enjoyed every minute 
of it. . . . They were Commies. . . . They figured us all to be as 
soft as horse manure and as stupid. 

It is then that Hammer realizes why his “rottenness was toler- 
ated and kept alive” by society. “I lived only to kill the scum and 
the lice... . I lived to kill so that others could live. . . . | was the 
evil that opposed other evil” —the ultimate justification for the 
political roughneck Joseph McCarthy. 

Skip, however, differs from Hammer in his lack of patrio- 
tism—or, put another way, Fuller may be distinguished from 
Spillane (and McCarthy) by the complexity of his politics. Fuller 
does not equate communism with crime so much as that it 
reduces laissez-faire capitalism to its lowest common denomina- 
tor, blatant self-interest, and poses that as America’s alternative 
to the collectivist enemy. 

As noted by Berkeley professor Michael Rogin in his discus- 
sion of Cold War thrillers, Pickup's pervasive atmosphere of 
mercenary cynicism “harks back to a nineteenth-century, preda- 
tory individualism, moved from the frontier to the city and 


placed openly outside the law, in which property is acquired 
through theft.” Indeed, there is a sense in which the U.S. and 
Soviet communism are presented as rival economic entities. 
“This is big business,” Joey explains to Candy (who, unaware of 
his political agenda, naturally thinks him a criminal). 

Although cut from the finished film, Skip's ambitious idea of 
taking the money from his big score and opening a crooked 
gambling casino makes apparent Fuller's point of view. (So does 
the ending in which the pickpocket is rewarded by having his 
police record scrubbed clean—“a sweet exaggeration that might 
outrage even Mr. Spillane,” per Zhe New York Times.) One of 
Pickup’s recurring, lines—heard in a variety of contexts—is 
“we're in business.” The business of America is business. Moe is a 
businesswoman—her prices for information are, as she points 
out, pegged to the cost of living. But free enterprise comes at a 
cost. Moe's greatest fear is that she will die a pauper and be 
buried in an anonymous grave. “If I was ever buried in Potter's 
field it would kill me. . . . | have to go on living so I can die,” she 
explains, offering an unusually bleak perspective on capitalism. 

Such mindbending formulations are Fuller's stock-in-trade. 
Pickup on South Street, after all, is a love story premised, as the 
filmmaker himself pointed out, on Candy and Skip each using 
sex in an attempt to manipulate the other. Fuller's view of 
informing is similarly complicated. Where the role of the 
informer was justified in movies like On the Waterfront (1954) 
and declassified FBI files suggest that the Rosenbergs could have 
saved their lives by turning state’s witness, Fuller's characters are 
adamant in their refusal to supply information. Irrationally loyal 
to Skip, Candy and Moe are the Bizarro World equivalent of Hol- 
lywood’s so-called unfriendly witnesses, who refused to testify 
before Congress on their political associations. Candy is nearly 
killed because she won't give the pickpocket's address to Joey. Moe 
will sell information to anybody but the communists: “Even in 
our crummy business you gotta draw the line somewhere.” 

Like previous Fuller movies, Pickup managed to confound 
both right and left. The dubbed French version shown in Paris 
depoliticized the plot by making Joey into a conventional gangster 
and substituting drugs for the purloined microfilm. Fuller told Lee 
Server that after Pickup on South Street he was summoned to a 
meeting at a Hollywood restaurant by J. Edgar Hoover himself. The 
FBI chief objected strenuously to the scene between Widmark and 
the FBI agent as well as the whole idea that Fuller's hero: 

was willing to deal with both Russia and the United States 
government. All he cared about was the money—self interest. 
And Hoover said, ‘How could an American think of money at 
a time like that?’ And then he objected—he was shocked—alt 
the way I had one of his agents working with a New York City 
cop, bribing a stool pigeon to get information.* 

Hoover protested that this could never happen, but Fuller was 
adamant. “I had been in the precincts. And I saw cops talking 
and haggling with FBI guys about the price they would give to a 
fink. | saw them take money out and put it in the cop’s kitty.” 

Fuller's most productive period brought a number of genre 
films dealing with topical concerns and even scoops—Vietnam in 
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China Gate (1957), racial prejudice in Run of the Arrow (1957) 
and 7he Crimson Kimono (1959), German de-Nazification in 
Verboten (1959), the corporate nature of organized crime in 
Underworld USA (1961). But none were as remarkable as his 
inimitable Shock Corridor (1963), a movie which literalizes the 
then increasingly commonplace notion of a “sick society.” 

Scarcely less likeable than Skip McCoy, Shock Corridor’s 
Johnny Barrett (Peter Brock) is a Pulitzer-obsessed newspaper 
reporter who in Fuller's parlance decides to “pull a Nellie Bly.” 
Like the famous 19th-century reporter, who feigned madness in 
order to report on conditions in New York's Ward’s Island asy- 
lum, Barrett has himself committed to a mental hospital so as to 
solve a mysterious killing. To get him in, his stripper girlfriend 
Cathy (statuesque Constance Towers) poses as his sister and 
informs the police that he has been molesting her. Cathy is gen- 
uinely troubled, but what's really bugging her is Johnny's insane 
ambition: “I'm fed up playing Greek chorus to your rehearsed 
nightmare,” Towers cries in Fuller's wildly empurpled prose. 
“Hamlet was made for Freud, not you!” 

The most excitingly cheap Fuller movie since his 1951 Kore- 
an War scoop 7he Steel Helmet, Shock Corridor was shot by the 
great Stanley Cortez in harsh, high-contrast black-and-white 
interiors—the outside world only present as hallucinations 
(mostly taken from 16mm material Fuller had filmed while on 
location in Japan and Brazil). But however hermetic the hospi- 
tal ward, the conditions Johnny finds there are nothing if not 
current—the patients are subject to doomsday visions, play war 
games, and stage race riots. The guilt-ridden nuclear physicist 
Boden (Fuller regular Gene Evans) has regressed to the age of 
five. The brainwashed Korean War traitor Stuart (James Best) 
imagines that he is a heroic Confederate general. Trent (Hari 
Rhodes), the first black to integrate a southern university, now 
believes himself to be the Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Social pathology merges with individual delusion. A cataton- 
ic is compared to the Statue of Liberty while, pillowcase over his 
head, the black Grand Dragon chases another black inmate 
through the ward, screaming “Catch that nigger before he mar- 
ries my daughter!” and, a true schizophrenic, fashions signs 
directed at himself: BLACK BOMBS FOR BLACK FOREIGNERS! 
AMERICA FOR AMERICANS! Hari Rhodes stops the film with the 
power of his paranoid rants: “They can’t breathe our white air 
and go to school with our white children!” In the extremity of its 
rhetoric, however, Shock Corridor was more factual than 
prophetic—written in the aftermath of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
and shot during the spring 1963 run-up to America’s decade- 
long season of domestic violence. 

Not long after Shock Corridor wrapped, Governor George 
Wallace became a national figure by blocking the two black stu- 
dents who were to integrate the University of Alabama (a scene 
replayed for laughs in Forrest Gump). At long last, President 
Kennedy was compelled to take a public stand against Southern 
segregation. The same night that the President made his tele- 
vised address, a white supremacist shot and killed NAACP leader 
Medgar Evers in Mississippi. As Martin Luther King prepared to 


march on Washington in support of the civil rights bill, Senator 
Barry Goldwater expressed concern that anti-integration unrest 
would spread to the North and West, while Wallace warned that 
should the bill pass, Congress should prepare to withdraw Amer- 
ican troops from Berlin and Vietnam to keep order at home. 

Shock Corridor was released two weeks after Dr. King delivered 
his inspirational speech on the Washington Mall and four days 
before the infamous Sunday morning church bombing that 
killed four black children in Birmingham, Alabama. King had 
spoken of his dream, Fuller dramatized the nightmare—and not 
everyone was prepared to see it. “Sam Fuller apparently is trying 
to say something significant about certain contemporary Ameri- 
can values,” Variety opined. “The points are sound and have 
merit. But the melodrama in which he has chosen to house these 
ideas is so grotesque, so grueling, so shallow and so shoddily sen- 
sational that his message is devastated.” So was the messenger. 

The America of 1963 was such that, following the logic of 
Catch-22, Fuller's hero had to become insane to solve the mys- 
tery—or perhaps to even want to solve it. Johnny Barrett wins 
the Pulitzer Prize and, as his reward, gets a lifetime assignment 
in the asylum. Fuller himself followed Shock Corridor with the 
no-less-radical 7he Naked Kiss, the movie which effectively ren- 
dered him unemployable in Hollywood. Sam Fuller had hit the 
movie industry with one scoop too many. 


FULLER FILMOGRAPHY 

Hats Off (1937, co-story, co-screenplay); /t Happened In Hollywood 
(1937, co-screenplay); Gangs of New York (1938, story, co-screen- 
play); Adventure in Sahara (1938, story); Federal Man Hunt 
(1938, co-story); Bowery Boy (1940, co-screenplay); Confirm or 
Deny (1941, co-story); The Power of the Press (1943, story); Gangs 
of the Waterfront (1945, story); Shockproof (1948, story, co-screen- 
play); / Shot Jesse James (1949, director, screenplay); 7he Baron of 
Arizona (1949, director, screenplay); Fixed Bayonets (1951, direc- 
tor, screenplay); Zhe Zanks Are Coming (1951, story); The Steel Hel- 
met (1951, director, producer, screenplay); Park Row (1952, direc- 
tor, producer, screenplay); Scandal Sheet (1952, from Fuller's novel 
The Dark Page); The Command (1954, adaptation); Pickup on 
South Street (1953, director, screenplay); Hell and High Water 
(1954, director, co-screenplay); House of Bamboo (1955, director, 
co-screenplay, additional dialogue); Rus of the Arrow (1957, direc- 
tor, producer, screenplay); China Gate (1957, director, producer, 
screenplay); Forty Guns (1957, director, producer, screenplay); Ver- 
boten! (1959, director, producer, screenplay); 7he Crimson Kimono 
(1959, director, producer, screenplay); Underworld U.S.A. (1961, 
director, producer, screenplay); Merrill's Marauders (1962, director, 
co-screenplay); /t Zolls for Thee (1962, TV, for the series 7he Virgin- 
ian, screenplay); Shock Corridor (1963, director, producer, screen- 
play); 7he Naked Kiss (1964, director, producer, screenplay); High 
Devil (1966, TV, for the series /ron Horse, screenplay); Hellcat 
(1966, TY, for the series /ron Horse, screenplay); The Cape Town 
Affair (1968, co-screenplay, adaptation of Pickup on South Street); 
Shark (1969, director, co-screenplay); Dead Pigeon on Beethoven 
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Street (1972, director, producer, screenplay); 7he Klansman (1974, 
co-screenplay); 7he Big Red One (1980, director, screenplay); While 
Dog (1982, director, screenplay); Les Voleurs de la nuit (1984, 
director, screenplay); Let's Get Harry (1986, story); Day of Reckon- 
ing (1989, director); Girls in Prison (1994, TV, for the series Rebel 
Highway, co-screenplay) 
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THIS ISSUE’S ILLUSTRATORS 


The paintings and illustrations of Marshall Arisman, who 
illustrated Slam, have been widely exhibited for more than 20 
years, with one-man shows in America, Europe and the Far East. 
His work is in the permanent collections at the Brooklyn Museum, 
the National Museum of Art and the Smithsonian, as well as in 
many private and corporate collections. He is Chairman of the 
M.RA. degree program “Illustration as Visual Essay” at the 
School of Visual Arts in New York. 

Illustrator of Shock Corridor, Gerard DuBois, was born in 
Paris in 1968 and studied at the two oldest art schools in France, 
earning three degrees. After completing school, he was sent to 
Canada for 18 months by the French Ministry of Cooperation, 
working as a graphic artist for several Acadian magazines and 
newspapers in lieu of military service. Having won several 
awards during that time, he decided to stay in Canada, where he 
still lives and works. His illustrations have appeared in Rolling 
Stone, The New Yorker, Penthouse, Utne Reader, and numerous 
other publications, and his clients include Xerox USA, IBM, 
Polygram, and Microsoft. 

Illustrator of Weeds, David Johnson also did the portraits 
of J. Hoberman, Marc Levin, Bonz Malone, Sonja Sohn, Richard 
Stratton, Saul Williams, and Samuel Fuller. His black-and-white 
portraits have appeared in 7e New York Times Book Review 
and The Wall Street Journal, while his full-color illustrations 
have appeared in the Harvard Business Review and The 
Atlantic Monthly. He has illustrated several books, for both chil- 
dren and adults, and is currently illustrating a biography of 
Abraham Lincoln for Scholastic. 

Russell Christian, illustrator of Pickup on South Street, 
studied painting in Bristol, England, before coming to the U.S. 
in 1985. Planning to stay only for a short time, he worked as an 
art handler and truck driver before concentrating full-time on 
illustration assignments. In 1990, he received a New York Foun- 
dation for the Arts grant which allowed him to create a theater 
installation piece, Big Chairs. His illustrations have appeared in 
Time, The New York Times, The Baffler, Entertainment Weekly, 
The Wall Street Journal, and on MTV. He lives in Brooklyn and 
is working on his first children’s book. 


Every week, indie film guru John Pierson 
takes a wild ride in search of the next Spike Lee, 
the latest Michael Moore and the hippest new 
filmmakers in the country. 
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